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CHAPTER VII. 


Miss Oulton read this characteristic epis- 
tle twice over, and then stood looking down 
at her newly acquired possessions a long 
time. Her scrap of talk with Gurney had 
put her mind into a receptive attitude, and 
she determined to accept his present in the 
same broad spirit in which it was proffered. 
Her fingers wandered over the delicate 
frostwork of the casket as though they could 
trace therein a hidden thought, blind-man 
fashion, and she was still pursuing this 
clusive message when her cousin burst in 
upon her and swept away her abstraction with 
a whirlwind of question and comment. It 
was one of Helen’s thorns that she was nev- 
er alone in the fullest sense of the word. 
here are people that would have you lay 
bare every artery-throb and muscle-strain for 
their inspection, and Mrs. Rivers was one of 
these. Because she liked “to talk over 
things ” and to dissect her own daily life, it 
was hard to reach her with a difference of 
opinion on that ground. She looked curious- 
ly at the envelope in Helen’s hand, and the 
latter handed it to her with a little smile, 
knowing that perfect frankness was her own 
best weapon, 

VoL, IIL.--8. 


COURT. 


* T don’t understand it,” said Mrs. Rivers, 
throwing down the letter half read, “but I 
understand THis. You don’t half appreciate 
it,” she complained. ‘“‘ Why, there are stones 
enough for two or three sets of jewelry. 
What a pity to waste them in a thing you 
can’t show anywhere. Do, for pity’s sake, 
keep it locked up, else the servants will steal 
it, or the children will kill themselves with it. 
And such a box! How lovely for laces.” 

“For my laces ?” queried Helen, her mo- 
bile lips curving ominously. “It’s too small, 
Cousin Althea. I'll use it for my jewels,” 
and she tossed the glittering knife in care- 
lessly, and closed and locked the lid. 

“ He must be enormously rich,” said Mrs. 
Rivers, serenely indifferent to the girl’s im- 
patience. “I’m sure we couldn’t indulge 
ourselves in such expensive freaks,” it being 
her pleasure to imagine that they were living 
“down to the bone,” in the matter of econo- 
my, and that generosity was a luxury as far 
beyond their reach as the Papal chair. 

“ Tt’s a very astonishing thing to give a 
young lady, anyhow,” she rambled, ‘‘but Mr. 
Gurney’s so very queer. Don’t you think 
sometimes that he affects eccentricity ? Well, 
perhaps it zs natural. At any rate, he must 
mean something special by such a present.” 
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“He only means to be kind, 1 think,” 
said her victim wearily. 

Mrs. Rivers laughed good naturedly. She 
was in the most beatific mood. She had 
found a dozen flaws in Mrs. Russell’s house 
and housekeeping, and had come home 
fairly saturated with confidential society 
“news.” Her satisfaction in finding Gurney 
still interested in Helen was pleasantly sup- 
plemented by his valuable remembrances of 
herself, so that she was ready even to forgive 
her husband when he hinted that perhaps it 
would be as well to “let up a little” on 
Gurney. 

“You women will make a fool of the fel- 
low, by George, if you keep on. You've all 
run wild about him.” 

“Well, you brought him here,” said Mrs. 
Rivers, with quenching feminine argument. 
“I’m sure I only wanted to please him on 
your account and Helen’s,” this last triumph- 
* And I’m not responsible for what 
others do. Are you jealous?” she add- 
ed naively. But Mr. Rivers only gave 
a {contemptuous and explosive “ P-f-ff!” 
which might stand for denial, or scorn, or 
amusement, and abruptly changed the sub- 
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yect. 

Gurney had fallen into the habit of taking 
Jack home from any of the fétes at which they 
were guests together, but it was with difficul- 
ty that they got away from the Russells’s on 
Christmas night. ‘Their host wanted Jack 
to wait till the legitimate guests were gone, 
for some business notes; and Mrs. Russell, 
fixing her full, dark eyes on Gurney, begged 
him to stay awhile. “ We're not going to be 
stupid any longer, are we, Madame ?” to 
the ex-countess who stood near, watching 
them over the edge of her fan. By that 
time the big house was deserted, and they 
adjourned to a cozy little sitting-room, where 
they found seven or eight of the men Gur- 
ney had before noticed as being rather out of 
their element, but who were now established 
at ease, as if habitués of the house. The ser- 
vants were dismissed, and the gentlemen 
helped themselves to wine or cigars, or the 
punch compounded by Joe Farrington from 
a special recipe, and which certainly more 
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than deserved the modest praise of its 
author. The heaviness that had hung over 
the early part of the entertainment disap- 
peared, and a cheerful air of good comrade- 
ship reigned in its stead. No Christmas 
pantomine ever showed a more sudden or 
amusing transformation scene. 

Gurney had already classified and labeled 
his handsome hostess. A woman vain with- 
out intelligence, and ambitious without dis- 
cretion, but yet owning a certain imperious- 
ness of speech and manner that compelled 
attention and belief for the moment. 

On the other hand, he felt himself an 
open page of big print for Madame Flech, 
whose still, blue eyes seemed to pierce to 
the heart whatever they looked upon. He 
had thought of Mrs. Lawlor as a typical wo- 
man of the world, but this was a character 
beside which the vivacious widow seemed 
pale and shadowy; one that would tread 
down whatever fate threw in her path with 
the same inscrutable, mocking little smile 
she showed this stranger. 

There was plenty of sparkling talk: in 
fact, for the first time since he came among 
the Philistines, Gurney was put upon his 
mettle, and stirred himself to something 
like vigorous thought. Madame Flech was 
the ruling spirit of the hour. She made 
much of Gurney, clapping her hands de- 
lightedly when she found he spoke German, 
and sang him a little folk-lied in a plaintive 
soprano; whereupon each listener called for 
his favorite song, and one voice after another 
slipping in, there were evolved some rather 
harmonious choruses, Jack shining preémi- 
nent among the singers. 

Of one thing Gurney was certain: it was 
not Mrs. Russell who had moved Mrs. 
Graves to pluck her husband out of the ma- 
elstrom in which he was being sucked down, 
but this clever little adventuress ; and he 
noticed with some curiosity how she cut the 
noisy millionaire short when he tried to 
tell some of his pungent society stories. 

“ Bah ! that is stupid, mon ami,” she said, 
contemptuously. “You Americans think 
that to be coarse is to be clever” ; whereup- 
on Mr. Graves winced perceptibly, and was 
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very silent till he retired to another room 
for a friendly game of poker. 

It was two or three o’clock when the 
young men rattled home over the cobble 
stones. 

* This is a nice tonic for tomorrow’s work, 
isn’t it?” said Jack, between intermittent 
snatches of “I love my love in the morning,” 
and “There’s nothing like a freshening 
breeze.” ‘But it was good fun all the 
same. ‘They are always jolly at the Russells’s 
on off-nights or after the jam. They’re 
not considered very good form socially, but 
the cleverest men in town go there—men 
who don’t talk unless they have something 
to say. It’s a rule without exception that 
our brightest men like their society with a 
flavor of Bohemia; and, until there’s a re- 
form in our drawing-rooms, they will cut 
the gilt-edged entertainments of the swellest 
of the swells. I’m not clever myself, except 
in spots, so to speak, but 1 know ew ordi 
naire from Johannisberg very well, and pre- 
fer the latter. However, I’m Catholic in my 
social tastes—balls, high teas and little din- 
ners, germans and Christmas trees—‘ I love 

-I love them all!’ ” 

Gurney checked this flow of philosophy to 
ask about Madam Flech; he seemed still to 
carry her with him in the odor of the curious 
vellow flowers she wore on her breast—like 
a smell of locust-bloom, only heavier and 
clinging—and it somehow suffocated him. 

“Well, to tell the truth, I know very lit- 
tle,” said Jack. ‘“ Her very bones are built 
of secrets, but rumor hath it that she has 
been married twice. Number two is off some- 
where on a foreign mission. Mrs. Russell 
picked her up in Europe. Mrs. Russell her- 
self has a very silly ambition to sit in the front 
row of our society—the trail of the serpent is 
over all women when it comes to that—but 
she won’t do it. You see how the women shy 
at her. Her vanity’s the worst of her faults ; 
if the whole world were rolled into one big 
sugar-plum of taffy, she’d swallow it—fun- 
ny, ain’t it ?—but if she does get her desire, 
look you, it will be the little Austrian who 
does it all. ‘Those blue eyes of hers—what 
do you call it ?—omniscient ?—and she’s the 
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only woman I don’t dare to tell lies to. I’m 
afraid of her, but she’s charming.” 

“Very,” said Gurney, dryly. He wanted 
to get away from his own topic, and to for- 
get it if he could. Suddenly he bethought 
himself that his companion, as Russell's con- 
fidential clerk, might know something of 
poor Traufner’s ill-fated investment. Jack, 
who was going on with his absurd, ironic com- 
ments, at Gurney’s question, became at once 
alert and attentive. 

“Now look here, my dear fellow,” he said, 
after listening to a succinct account of the 
matter, ‘take the advice of a man who has 
nothing but advice to give. Don’t try to 
find the bottom of such a muddy pool. Buy 
your Dutch friend a new house, if you want 
to be Quixotic, and get him a new situation, 
but let his stock operations drop. You say 
he gave orders to sell and Russell held; but 
you can’t prove it, can you? I dare say he 
tells the truth. I have a vague remembrance 
of the name, and for your satisfaction I’ll 
look over the books; but it’s one of the 
beauties of this devil’s carnival that there’s 
no ground left for his victims to fight on. 
If you bet on black, and red wins, you have 
to go to the wall. If you will put yourself 
under the shears, you must expect to be 
shorn. I'ma fleeced lamb myself, so I speak 
from the heart. And as long as there are 
croupiers to deal and sheep-shearers to wield 
the scissors, there will be victims enough for 
both. Id pride myself on these pretty re- 
flections, only you know it all much better 
than I do, and are wise enough to keep 
your wool on your back. But excuse me if 
I say that you don’t know anything about 
the dark side of the picture: the half-a-doz- 
en instances you happen to have stumbled 
on are only a drop in the ocean. And if 
you intend to devote yourself to helping 
beggared stock-speculators, you'll have a 
busy job of it. ‘The things I see every day 
would make a dissecting-room cheerful by 
comparison: ours is a place where men’s 
dives are cut up and pulled to pieces. Bah! 
it’s sickening! If you don’t mind, we'll talk 
of something else. How do you like our 
new Englishman ?” he went on, with a little 
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hesitation. “Seems a decent sort of fellow, 
don't he? I suppose a title Aas a delicious 
sound in the ears of American girls, grown 
tired of mister-fying men all their lives,” and 
Jack gave a groan, whether at his dolorous 
wit or at his own plebeian fortunes, Gurney 
could not discover. But he could only echo 
Jack’s encomium on Lord Skye. 

A closer acquaintance with that unpreten- 
tious young Briton showed him to be a very 
“decent fellow” indeed, who amiably let 
himself be feasted and feted, and cautious- 
ly or indifferently reserved any adverse crit- 
icisms of California life for his own country- 
men. It was not his fault that these people 
made much of him; and it was not their 
fault if any of the glowing wonders of the 
coast escaped his notice. He was a thrifty 
youth, careful of his pennies, who would go 
to a party in a street-car rather than humor 
the exactions of the hackmen, and who could 
on occasion drive a sharp bargain. But that 
seemed to be a matter of principle rather 
than economy, for he lived and traveled 
handsomely and as became his rank. 

He found his way to Gurney’s rooms very 
often, and seemed to accept their occupant 
as a more agreeable mentor than he found 
elsewhere. When our hero discovered this, 
he was amused beyond measure. ‘I’m on- 
ly a backwoodsman,” he said laughing, “‘and 
as much of a stranger here as you. / don’t 
know anything about society.” 

“Ah, you don’t need to,” said Lord Skye, 
comprehensively. 

He was not a brilliant young man, being 
slow of thought and laconic of speech; but 
he had a wider experience and sounder judg- 
ment than most of the vivacious young Amer- 
icans he encountered, and appraised our hero 
at his own personal merits more nearly than 
they did. In a country where simplicity of 
manner was naturally to be expected, he had 
found little besides affectation and uneasy 
egotism. He could not understand why 
people should make such a fuss over the 
things which were merely the frictionless 
machinery of his own life; and the Graveses 
and Russells who thought they were dazzling 
him with their splendor would have been 
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somewhat discomfited to know that he rank- 
ed them all with the vulgar and prosperous 
tradespeople of his own country. 

What part of Lord Skye’s experience or 
judgment came forward to confirm his grow- 
ing penchant for Tina Graves was not clear; 
but he certainly did not let the grass grow 
under his feet. He and Jack might have 
been named, so far as personnel went, the 
hare and the tortoise; but the tortoise was a 
very steady goer—and carried the odds. 
Gurney tried amicably to draw together 
these two most conspicuous aspirants for 
Tina’s favor, but he did not succeed. The 
Englishman objected in the man to the 
same airy persiflage which made the young 
lady fascinating; and Jack carelessly affirm- 
ed that his friend’s friend was “a magnifi- 
cent fellow, ‘don’t you know,’ but he’s so 
slow that there don’t seem to be time enough 
for him here. To tell the truth,” added 
Jack, frankly, “I can’t get over a sort of 
dog-in-the-manger feeling, which isn’t pleas- 
ant ‘don’t you know.’” 

In fact, divided between his real affection 
for Tina and an honest conviction of his own 
unfitness to be anything nearer than her 
friend, Jack only managed to secure com- 
parative mental comfort by pouring out his 
troubles toGurney. Lord Skye seemed fast 
drifting into alike confidential attitude: but 
when Miss Grav@s, with characteristic inap- 
propriateness, confided to his ears her vary- 
ing impressions of her two lovers, and lean- 
ed on his judgment in her affairs of the heart, 
he began to be rather dismayed—especially 
as it was impossible to be sure of his fair 
client’s capacity for powerful or permanent 
emotion of any sort. 

The skeptical spirit with which he had 
approached society at large was constantly 
being fanned into flame by some new expe- 
rience; and ever since he had overheard 


himself described by some amiable young 
“bloods” as ‘‘a regular ladies’ man,” he had 
even begun to doubt his ow identity. 

He was too much in earnest, however, by 
this time, to care for surface shows, and too 
busy to stop to readjust any misplaced epi- 
thets. 
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The simple and very brief note of thanks 
with which Miss Oulton had acknowledged 
his curious gift amply satisfied him. The 
fact that she accepted it at all showed him 
that she was prepared to redeem her friend- 
ly promises, and that meant a good deal just 
then. 

The “esthetic symposium” he had men- 
tioned in jest was but a widening out of the 
simple invitation he had given Mrs. Rivers 
and Helen to come and look about among 
Dr. Weston’s quaint collection of  curi- 
osities. Gurney gave Mrs. Rivers carte 
blanche to extend the hospitality, and the 
result was something in the way of an 
informal reception. He took all that asa 
matter of course, but by an adroitness con- 
trived to secure his original guests a full 
hour before the others—and then so natu- 


rally to get his coveted “sitting” from Miss, 


Oulton that her cousin believed it to bea 
happy inspiration of the moment for their 
entertainment. She bubbled over with en- 
thusiasm at what she chose to call his 
genius, and reproached him for hiding it so 
long. 

“Pardon me,” he said dryly. It is 
venius, it is not even talent. It’s a mere trick 


not 


of the fingers.” 

“Well, it must be very nice to know such 
tricks,” she persisted: but finding the posi- 
tion of looker-on rather monotonous, she 
turned her attention to the pretty things 
scattered about in such profusion. 

Gurney seemed so eagerly interested in 
his self-imposed task, so frank and unem- 
barrassed himself, that Helen could but meet 
him half way. 

‘* How persistent you are,” she murmured, 
as, partly amused and partly rebellious, she 
took the position he indicated. 

‘*T hope so,” he said with a slight smile, 
“for I consider persistence a virtue that al- 
ways brings its own reward. Where would 
I be to-day, for instance, without it. But se- 
riously, I do appreciate beyond words your 
kindness in knmoring this little whim of 
mine.” 

Helen did not respond, but leaning idly 
back in her chair watched her portrait-mak- 
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er gravely for awhile, and then looked after 
Mrs. Rivers, as she hovered overone delicious 
piece of antiquity after another, with the 
avidity of a bee hanging over honeycups. 

“This isthe very atmosphere of romance,” 
said Helen, at last. “I can imagine that 
lovely jewelled thing you sent me the other 
night belonging Aeve, but 1 assure you it 
looked out of place in the fine newness of 
Cousin Althea’s house. If your specimen of 
bric-a-brac represents a school of art, I am 
a graduate in one lesson. I never saw any- 
thing half so lovely.” 

“T hoped yow would like it,” said Gur- 
ney, simply. ‘“ As for romance,” he went 
on, rapidly giving a~ deft touch here and 
there to his work as he spoke, and glanc- 
ing at Helen now with the intent subjective 
gaze of the artist, and again in friendly rec- 
ognition of her presence as a listener; “It 
is by no means dead. You would confess 
that, if I could give you the whole history 
of your sharp paper-knife. Weston told me 
the story, and made over the dagger to me 
when I first bought my present home. I 
was younger and more impressionable then, 
and took a fancy to carry it about me where- 
ever I went. It saved my life once or 
twice,” added Gurney carelessly, “ and after 
that I grew a trifle superstitious.” 

Helen had been listening intently, and 
now she sat erect and asked impulsively: 
“What—why then did you give it away?” 

Gurney drew a quick breath, and looked 
up with a certain shimmer in his eyes, a cer- 
tain expression on his face, which she had 
seen several times before, and which made 
her say hastily, ‘ Of course, I need not ask— 
you sacrificed it on the altar of artistic edu- 
cation.” 

“You are altogether wrong. I have been 
keeping it for you all these years,” he said 
composedly, as Mrs. Rivers came up to look 
over his shoulder and sit in judgment on 
the two orthree rather clever but rough out- 
line sketches in as many different poses he 
had made of his docile model. She declar- 
ed that they would be splendid when they 
were “worked up”; that it must be perfect- 
ly delightful to be able to do those things; 
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and, wondering aloud with a neatly conceal- 
ed yawn why the rest did not come, won- 
dered secretly what men found in Helen to 
make such a fuss over. 

Further wonderings were cut short by the 
entrance of Mrs. Graves and half a dozen 
others, and in the twinkling of an eye the 
pensive seclusion of the place gave way to a 
breeze of voices, a flutter of draperies. It 
was as if a flock of blackbirds had alighted 
in a sleepy meadow. Miss Oulton saw with 
a good deal of satisfaction how quietly Gur- 
ney dropped his sketches into a convenient 
portfolio, while Tasse at a sign swept away 
all traces of the improvised studio. Mrs. 
Rivers had employed her time to such good 
advantage that she was able to share with 
her host the office of cicerone. Gurney him- 
self thought with mingled remorse and en- 
joyment of Dr. Weston’s horror if he could 
see such an invasion, and hear the ingenuous 
feminine critiques on his cherished belong- 
ings. 

Lord Skye and Fessenden came in a little 
later. The latter did not seem to be accept- 
ed by his companion as a compatriot, in 
spite of his elaborate Anglican finish and a 
too evident desire to make himself both use- 
ful and agreeable; but Gurney was happy to 
note that Fessenden had for once found an 
object absorbing enough to make him over- 
look Miss Oulton completely. Poor Jack, 
being on duty at the office, did not put in 
an appearance; but Mr. Ballard in an ex- 
tremely youthful make-up descanted airily 
on the art and decorations of all ages, lisp- 
ing appropriate reminiscences and anecdotes 
with each painting or statuette or bit of por- 
celain, as bonbons are twisted into mottoes 
to match their flaccid sweetness. 

A charming little lunch crowned the suc- 
cess of Gurney’s impromptu, which Mrs. 
Graves was pleased to affirm was “the most 
elegant affair of the season.” The gentleman 
she honored by her compliment passed over 
the ill-adjudged adjective in silence, without 
attempting to convince her that the only 
charm of the “affair” lay in its simplicity ; 
and refused to accept the laurels due the 
man and not the master. 
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“Tasse did it all,” he said indifferently, 
but not without malice: for it had come to 
his ears that some of these gentlewomen had 
offered fabulous inducements to his faithful 
henchman if he would transfer his service. 

Mrs. Graves’s approval was to a great ex- 
tent the overplus of gratified maternal ambi- 
tion, since her daughter Nellie’s engagement, 
whispered as a secret by Tina a few nights 
before, was now an acknowledged fact. The 
happy fiancée bore herself with remarka- 
ble composure, and accepted the congratu- 
lations of her friends with the same equable 
selfishness which had marked the rest of her 
life ; while the incorrigible Tina made a wry 
face whenever her future brother-in-law was 
mentioned. 

“Now that Nell is ticketed ‘Sold,’ I sup- 
pose it will be my turn,” she said impatient- 
ly to Gurney, as they stood at the window 
looking at a graceful bust of Memory. “I 
think I like yow better than any of the rest,” 
she added, turning toward him with a saucy 
smile. ‘ Don’t be scared; I’m not going to 
propose. I know, if nobody else does, that 
you’re bespoke. But you always havea 
soothing—I was going to say a smoothing— 
influence on me. All the same, I think 
you're a flirt. Oh, yes you are,” shaking 
her head at him gravely as he spread out his 
hands and looked a whole volume of depre- 
cation and denial. “Perhaps you don’t 
know it—lI’ll give you the benefit of the 
doubt.” Gurney’s eyes followed the direc- 
tion of hers till they rested on Helen Oul- 
ton, who was giving but a divided attention 
to some confidence of one of the younger 
Terry girls, and then came back to his com- 
panion. 

* You will have to beg my pardon some 
day, for having misjudged me,” he declared. 

Tina seemed but half satisfied. ‘“ Well, 
don’t flirt with //e/en,” she said softly and 
without looking at him, as she proceeded to 
fit her jaunty velvet turban with its scarlet 
wings on the pensive, marble head before 
her, and then contemplated the outrageous 
ensemble with much solemnity. ‘I don't 
know whether you're very bad or very good,” 
she said at last. ‘1 only know that I like 
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you immensely, but you mustn’t flirt with 
Helen,” persistently. “I think I’m actually 
fond of her. Isn’t it absurd?” she said with 
one of the wistful glances which made her 
irresistible, and a suspicion of tears in her 
eyes. 

But while Gurney was trying to determine 
what consolation was needed in such a pe- 
culiar case, her mood had changed. “ Oh, 
do you know,” she began eagerly, ‘‘ we went 
to see your proteges, the what’s-their-names, 
yesterday, Helen and I. I just bullied her 
into it by declaring that if she didn’t go with 
me I’d rush off alone, and probably be kid- 
napped or murdered. It zs a horrible place. 
I was frightened to death. We saw Christ- 
tina, and the boy you ran over, and _ all. 
Those old Irishwomen are as good asa 
play.” And throwing back her head, Tina 
gave a very strong imitation of Mrs. Jarvey’s 
rich brogue. ‘ But I don’t see how you 
have the patience to go there often; I’d 
be afraid of catching something. You don’t 
suppose those people really feel things as 
we do? They’re so dirty and disreputable. 
Somehow I can’t connect any of the Chris- 
tian virtues with seven ducks and a goat in 
the front yard, a deuguet de onion and cab- 
bage hanging over the house, and a wash- 
tub in the parlor. Now I’ve shocked you,” 
she added carelessly; “but I can’t help it, I 
wasn’t made for a missionary.” And she 
completed the toilet of the mournful Mne- 
mosyne by tying a fur collar around her de- 
colleté shoulders. 

“Now, I’m going to liberate Lord Skye, 
and tell him that this is the latest style of 
arranging statuary in the ‘States.’ He'll let 
my statement sizzle around in his brain for 
half an hour or so, before he discovers that 
it’s a joke.” And Tina fluttered off to where 
her victim was being beseiged by an inquis- 
itive lady with questions about his family, 
his estate, his title, and his household ar- 
rangements. 

Gurney could not determine whether or 
not any honest grain of intention was mixed 
with Tina’s chaff, but it irritated him uncon- 
sciously, and he was glad when the last silk- 
en skirt had rustled down the broad stairs. 
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Having missed his favorite Tessie Lawlor 
from among his guests, and finding through 
Tina that her mother had forbidden such 
grown-upamusements, and that the poorchild 
had been left quite desolate and disappoint- 
ed, he determined that reparation should 
be made to Tessie. The next day was 
Saturday and “field day” on the road, and 
with an instinctive knowledge of the school- 
girl heart, he took her to drive behind his 
bravest team, with all the glories of turn-out 
that he could contrive. ‘Tessie was too sim- 
ple minded, however, to realize that she was 
stirring to envy half a dozen of the gayest of 
society belles, and even provoking her moth- 
er to momentary displeasure at the thought 
of such gallantry wasted on a child. 

If Mrs. Lawlor could have overheard 
Tessie’s innocent confidences which revealed 
to her new friend the poverty and pathos of 
the girlish life as contrasted with her mother’s 
eager pleasure-seeking, the pretty widow 
would have been more than ever ungrateful 
for his misplaced kindness. Being happily 
unconscious of this, she thanked him 
warmly for what she persisted in regarding 
as a sacrifice on his part, and made for her 
own sake. 

“Tt’s perfectly angelic of you to take so 
much trouble,” she averred. ‘I shall begin 
to think there’s something in my demure 
little puss, if you find her worth your super- 
vision. I do wish you’d tell me what to do 
with her—how to form her character—to give 
her more manner.” 

** She’s charming just as she is.” For heav- 
en’s sake, let her alone!” said Gurney, im- 
patiently. . “She’s modest, and loving, and 
sincere. The best you can do is to tryto keep 
her so.” 

But Mrs. Lawlor did not choose to be of- 
fended even by such plain speaking. She 
pretended to be much impressed by his 
words, and spun around him a subtle net of 
flattery which made him helpless for the 
time; she knew it would be broken as soon 
as he was out of sight, but she had plenty 
of material to go on spinning interminably, 
and one day, maybe, the web would grow 
stronger. 
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She was by no means blind to Gurney’s 
interest in Miss Oulton, and was not above 
vague little stings of insinuation, when she 
could finda place for them—perverted half 
truths, not worth refuting, but leaving a 
speck of stain. “All is fair in love and 
war,” she said to herself consolingly. She 
delighted in these threadbare saws, and as 
she had been neck deep in love affairs and 
rivalries all her life, it may be reckoned that 
this particular proverb was one of her favor- 
ites. 

Gurney being a modest man did not real- 
ize how much his actual personality stood 
for with these women of the world. He had 
asserted to Mrs. Lawlor not long before, that 
he did not know why he had been treated 
with so much courtesy; but in his heart of 
hearts he believed all this pleasantness was 
given to him on account of his real or reput- 
ed possessions. It is true that he thought 
he had found one woman who would rise 
above such spurious regard; but even there 
his desire might outrun his judgment, and 
with all his eager purpose he did not get any 
nearer that woman’s real life. While he cared 
very little about the frailness of the founda- 
tion on which the rest of his acquaintance 
wus built, he chafed at the hedge of triviali- 
ties and conventionalities and idle 
circumstance that barred his way to Helen 
Oulton. 

He flatly refused to accompany Jack on 
his round of New Year's calls, when that 
young man came in looking very joyous and 
debonair. , 

“Why not be Jack. 
** You’ve gone into the thing pretty deep for 
the last two—three—how many months és 
it? ‘This is no worse than the rest.” 


even 


consistent?” said 


A Chinese lounge had been drawn before 
the fire, with some magnificent robes of gray 
fox thrown over it, and Gurney in a loose 
velvet coat and with a weather-beaten vol- 
ume of Lamb 
stretchedat full length thereon—a very agree- 
able picture of idle ease. He looked upand 
laughed lazily. 

“T’ve turned over a new leaf.” 

Jack gave an incredulous whistle. ‘“ Then 


between his fingers, was 
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I have hopes of you. We all know what the 
‘new leaf’ is.” 

“And in any case,” continued Gurney, 
‘we must draw the line somewhere, and I 
draw it at New Year’s calls.” 

“ You’re a miserable back-slider,” quoth 
Jack, reluctantly, “but I'll forgive you. 
Stop—I’ll do better. I'll makea report and 
showupwithitat dinner”; and witha “saving 
your honor’s presence,” he rummaged round 
till he found a note-book. “ How confound- 
edly comfortable you look,” he said, turning 
back at the curtained doorway to cast a last 
reproach, but forgetting it in his admiration 
of his friend’s attitude. “I’ve half amind to 
stay with you—no, I won’t. I must ‘dree 
my weird,’” and he vanished. 

At the appointed time he reappeared, look- 
ing rather excited but otherwise fresh as a 
daisy, and brave in evening dress. 

“What's your recipe for the elixir of 
youth?” asked Gurney, looking at him affec- 
tionately, as the amateur reporter pulled out 
his note-book and laid it beside his plate. 

“The two T’s—-temperance and truth,” 
with a grin; “and then, I’m like Mrs. Law- 
lor, inasmuch as society is the ‘breath of 
Now attend: I’ve divided my 
book under four heads—Facts, Fiction, In- 
cidents, and Accidents. You shall have one 
with each Facts come with the 
soup, because they're the thinnest of all. 
Fact No. 1 is that littke Tom Rivers has 
maliciously taken scarlet fever—the house 
is closed to callers — Mrs. Rivers’s mighty 
preparations are a dead waste, and the four 
young ladies who were to wear new gowns 
to receive with her wear sorrow as a gar- 
ment instead. Helen is installed as head 
nurse, no one else seeming to have pluck or 
brains enough to manage the little beast. 
Fact No. 2. Neither buds nor blossoms 
looked so pretty as last year. (uery, are 
they growing old, or I captious? No. 3. 
Oriole has struck a new lead.” And so on 
through a baker’s dozen of absurdities, which 
Jack solemnly vouched for. 

He prefaced his second course with the 
declaration that fish and fiction had been in- 
separably connected since the world began. 


my nostrils.’ 


course. 
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“T had to condense,” he said apologetically, 
“and even then I couldn’t get the half of it 
in. If it sounds incoherent and somewhat 
contradictory, you must remember that it was 
caught on the wing.” 

But No. 1 of Jack’s facts had so interest- 
ed his listener that a good deal of the fiction 
lost its point, though it lasted through two 
courses and ran something in this fashion: 

“Oriole gone to a thousand a share.— 
Miss Graves junior to wed Lord Skye in the 
early spring.—Fred Fessenden supposed to 
own three dozen pairs of shoes.—Lord Skye 
so enamored of the superior civilization of 
California that he intends to fetch over his 
coat of arms and remain here.—Miss Nel- 
lie Graves’s trousseau to cost fifty thousand 
dollars.—That interesting Mr. Gurney to 
marry his ‘own old love with the primrose 
face’ (Mrs. Lawlor), for old things are best, 
and the happy pair to go to Europe to place 
their daughter at school”—here Jack glanced 
at Gurney, but the latter only smiled incred- 
ulously and said, “Go on.” 

“Well, to tell the truth, it chiefly pertains 
to matrimony and Lord Skye. ‘The prettiest 
girls in town have Skye-r.ania. I suppose,” 
he added, glancing down the page, “that 
you wouldn’t care to hear that ‘Lord Skye 
was sent here on government affairs’—that 
‘he sails for China next week’—that ‘he has 
seven separate and several estates in as many 
counties of England’—that ‘ Mrs. Graves has 
cut Mrs. Russell,’ or that I am ‘dying of a 
broken heart.’” 

For the first time Gurney uttered an im- 
patient exclamation. 

“Don't be afraid to say I bore you,” said 
Jack cheerfully. ‘I’ve only read what I 
thought would be interesting. I’ve a lot 
more on the Skye subject—would you ?—no? 
Then give me my salad, Tasse; for is not 
Incident the salad of our lives, the greenness, 
the crispness, the succulence?” quoth Jack 
with a flourish. 

His Incident and Accident had taken 
the form of a diary, and gave him an oppor- 
tunity to show his peculiar literary style to 
advantage. Gurney forgot his annoyances in 
spite of himself, and laughed immoderately. 
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“My book was the sensation of the day,” 
concluded this light-minded young man. “I 
took care to make it very conspicuous, and 
was besieged on all sides to tell what it con- 
tained. I told romances enough to make 
Baron Munchausen’s hair stand on end.” 

Then he made a fruitless effort to in- 
duce Gurney to go with him to the Rus- 
sells’s. ‘Madame asked after you to-day,” 
he said. 

But Gurney only shook his broad shoul- 
ders as if he would brush away the influence 
of that enchantress. ‘“ Now heaven send me 
patience,” he exclaimed; “haven’t you got 
enough of this festa?”—with an idea that 
Jack had made the day too convivial. With 
all his nonsense, he had never been in such 
a wild mood. 

“‘T need distraction,” he said with a short 
laugh, as he paced restlessly up and down the 
room. Suddenly he came and flung himself 
down on a chair near his friend. 

“T’ve made an ass of myself to-day,” he 
burst out, talking rapidly and with his eyes 
fixed on the fire. ‘ You'll say it’s not the 
first time, but I never was this particular 
kind of donkey before. You know I’m not 
what you might call a favored guest at the 
‘'Tombs,’ but I was bold or cowardly enough 
to take advantage of the day to call. There 
was a crowd of old army fellows there dev- 
astating the table and sideboard, and Tina 
and I went into the conservatory under pre- 
tense of getting me a fresh boutonniere. 
She’s been so tremendously kind and sweet 
lately, that I suppose it turned my head: 
and to cap the climax she showed me this.” 
Jack held out the trinket Tina had given 
him at the Russells’s, with both sides of the 
oval gold thrown back, disclosing Tina’s 
piquant face as a companion piece to her 
dog Dandy. On the flat surface opposite the 
picture, was a minute inscription, ‘With 
dearest love.’ I might have known there 
was some trick about it,” said Jack, “from 
the way she acted the other night. Well, 
wasn’t that enough to turn any man’s head? 
I flung all my little stock of common sense 
to the winds, and spoke my mind. _ I think 
for once in her life Tina was perfectly serious. 
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She turned red and then white and trembled 
all over. 

“*QOh, no,’ she said, pushing me away. 
‘You mustn’t! I didn’t know you cared like 
that. We can’t be anything but friends; you 
know that Jack.’ 

“*T know that I’ve loved you ever since 
you were as old as Tessie, and you know it 
too,’ I said, and then I went on to make all 
sorts of mad promises that I never could 
fulfil, and talked idiocy by the square yard: 
and she cried a little, and then begged me 
to go away because crying would make her 
eyes red. All through, she seemed to think 
more of being discovered by somebody 
than of my words: but I had been so 
long waiting for this particular moment, that 
I couldn't give it up without a struggle. I 
told her that if she loved mea week ago, 
she loved me now; but she protested that 
she thought of course I knew that was only 
‘in fun.’ And she looked so relieved when 
that blawsted Englishman came moving 
along to look for her, that I got away as soon 
as I could.” Jack got up again, and recom- 
menced his restless walk. He had never 
looked so handsome as now, with his fresh 
boyish face very pale, and an angry light in 
his blue eyes. 

Gurney offered no consolation or criti- 
cism; indeed, there was no place for either, 
nor did Jack seem to expect them. 

“*T didn’t look for anything else; but that 
don’t make me feel any the more comforta- 
ble. I suppose I had been hugging some 
vain delusion to my bosom, though, all this 
time, that she loved me.” 

“She does,” said Gurney quietly. 

But Jack only laughed loud and mirthless- 
ly. “No doubt; as well as she loves Dan- 
dy; as well as she can love anything. Do 
you remember the tipsy old sailor in ‘No 
Name,’ who was always saying, ‘ Tall and 
short, native and foreign, sweethearts and 
wives, they're all altke.’ And so they are. 
They don’t care what furnishes the incense, 
or who burns it, so long as the odor of it is 
about them. Now I’m going out for a ‘ bit 
o’ divarsion,’” he said suddenly, taking up 
his hat. 
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But Gurney held out a detaining hand. 
“Sit down,” he said, imperiously. 

“For God’s sake, don’t pity me; I can’t 
stand ¢ha?,” and Jack dropped into the near- 
est seat and beat a tattoo on the table with 
his fingers. 

Gurney could have laughed at his unrea- 
sonable petulance but for a consciousness 
that his own doubts and dolours were not 
much more dignified. He waited patiently 
till Jack looked up, and then smiled as one 
does at a froward child. 

Something like his natural expression 
flashed over the young fellow’s face. He flung 
his hat across the table and leaned back with 
folded arms. ‘“ Yours to command,” he 
muttered mockingly. 

“Would you like to go to New York?” 
asked Gurney, quietly. 

** Would I like to be ‘the Sultan, Shah-Zaman, 

When he goes to the city Ispahan ?’” 
said Jack sardonically, but with an eager 
glance. “Why ask?—of course I would. 
Do you want me to go on and buy youa 
roc’s egg ?” 

‘Something like that”; and Gurney went 
to his desk and took out some letters. ‘‘ Love- 
att, my head man at the ranch, always has 
some new scheme on hand, and just now he 
wants me to go East and inquire into some 
machinery which has no agents here. [ don’t 
want to go, and you do. Now if you choose 
to give up your place in the office, I have a 
venture here in town that seems to be widen- 
ing out, and when you come back you can 
turnin there. If you like it well enough you 
can have an interest in the whole thing, or 
take a salary—just as you please.” And he 
named a sum that doubled Jack’s modest in- 
come. “TI had that all arranged, but this 
Eastern business seems rather providential, 
doesn’t it,” said Gurney, looking up with a 
good-natured smile. 

Jack was looking at him intently, his lips 
pressed close together. He got up mechan- 
ically, as he caught Gurney’s eye, tried to 
say something, and stopped; tried again, and 
then turned andwalked out of the room with- 
out a word; but Gurney knew it was not 
displeasure that kept him silent, and that he 
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would stay away from the Russells’s for that 
night at least. 

The rejected lover came in hastily on his 
way down town next morning. He looked 
very serious, but by no means sad. 

** Did you mean what you said last night? 
Of course you did,” he added, as Gurney 
looked a little sarcastic. ‘“ I forgot that you 
were a child of Nature and said what you 
meant, and wice versa. But really, you’d 
better take it all back. I don’t deserve such 
luck, and upon my word I don’t want you to 
regret it by and by,” he said eagerly. 

Gurney shrugged bis shoulders. “It is 
merely a happy accident that I’m able to do 
anything at all. If our fates were reversed, 
I know you would do as much, or more, for 
me. It’s one of my notions that there can 
be no question of obligation between people 
who like and trust each other, and that there 
is a generosity of receiving as well as giving ; 
but lacking that confidence and honest re- 
gard, you ought to pay as you go to the light- 
est farthing. Now if you have ten. minutes to 
spare, we'll talk business,” and before Jack 
left they had come to a very satisfactory un- 
derstanding. 

No stronger proof could be adduced of 
Gurney’s attitude toward the society in which 
he found himself at this time, than the fact 
that he was so rigidly exact in settling his 
score. At first he did not know exactly 
what coin was current, and he had no pre- 
cedent to guide him; for very few of the bach- 
elors—even the most prosperous—took upon 
themselves any social duties beyond appearing 
in the gay drawing rooms when summoned, 
and that, too, with the air of conferring a 
favor. For a novice, however, he did very 
well, only that he was too honest and did 
more than was necessary, after the manner 
of newly appointed public servants. It was 
in pursuance of this policy that he gathered 
together one evening in a friendly dinner, 
eighteen or twenty of the men who had 
shown him diverse courtesies 

His effort, like everything he touched, 
was tinged with a certain individuality that 
made it notable in its kind. A masculine 
dinner-party is not apt to be gloomy, espe- 
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cially if there be plenty of wine and a wit or 
two; and this was a very joyous occasion in- 
deed. 

By a curious reversal peculiar to our so- 
ciety it was the older—the oldest—men who 
showed the most friskiness of demeanor and 
whose tongues wagged most loosely. The 
conversation ranging from grave to gay, from 
deep to shallow, showed a decided prepon- 
derance of scandal. It was very funny to 
hear a grizzly-headed judge or portly banker 
retailing the racy o# dits which had been set 
in motion by the domestic police that holds 
its employers under strict surveillance, and 
so had made their way from the servants’s 
hall to the drawing-room and out into the 
aristocratic light, distorted but still valuable. 
The maids gossiped to the mistresses, and 
they to their husbands and to each other and 
to the maids again, and so the telegraphic 
circuit was completed. Absurd as it may 
seem, if the sources of gossip from below 
stairs were cut off, it would change the whole 
current of society. Tasse, who rose above 
the level of making himself an insulator for 
underground communication, had, in a burst 
of contempt for his fellow-servants, revealed 
to Gurney the workings of this mysterious 
machine. 

No one, perhaps, enjoyed the present oc- 
casion less than the host himself. He look- 
ed across the table at his vs-a-v7s, the mighty 
Graves, the Jove of the stock market, of the 
banks, of the railroads—well, where did he 
not play Jupiter? and then at the lesser lights, 
some of them powerful in their way, too—a 
versatile lawyer, an oily bank director, some 
big mining men, a few well-known Bohe- 
mians; and he wondered with some self- 
contempt if this were any better or worse 
than being the squire of dames he had been 
named. 

It was not easy to mix a successful social 
salad out of the mass of unassorted ingredi- 
ents at hand, but Gurney had an instinct 
which had served him before in lesser mat- 
ters, and proved itself of the right sort here. 
Some of his guests looked at him rather cu- 
riously, seeing him that night in a new role. 
He made a brilliant little after-dinner speech 
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in response to the congratulations offered 
him; and as speech-making is not easy even 
to the professional speech-maker, much less 
to professional farmers, the knowing ones 
were directly convinced that their host in- 
tended to enter the political field. They 
could not conceive of a man spending his 
time and money unless his hospitality was 
underlaid with some scheme for personal 
aggrandizement; and, strangely enough, the 
belief that his shrewdness overbalanced his 
honesty of purpose won him a higher respect 
and stamped him with a new value. 

Mr. Reinecke, who was made happy by a 
seat between two of his richest clients, rum- 
bled out his sentiments like the lower stops 
on a pipe organ—a sort of legal voluntary. 
He took occasion during the evening to re- 
mind Gurney that he had been neglectful of 
business. “The deaision is to be made 
known to-morrow,” he said in a hoarse whis- 
per. While Gurney’s indifference was a proof 
of confidence, the lawyer thought from an 
abstract point of view that he was criminally 
careless of his own interests. 

Taking the feast (for Mrs. 
Reinecke’s benefit), and estimating with 
much nicety its probable cost, he added a 
figure or two to his ‘honorarium.’ He took 
a deep draught of pleasure when he rose to 
eulogize Mr. Graves, “the father, 1 might 
say, of Californian industries, the founder of 
our most magnificent charities,’—here Jack 
Crandall glanced slyly at Gurney and cried, 
“Hear, hear!” 
in a good deal of adulation concerning Mr. 
Graves’s latest donations, but he had never 
mentioned the subject to Gurney again. 

“Good as an epitaph, isn’t it?” said Jack 
to his neighbor, who, in the after-dinner inter- 
change of seats, happened to be Lord Skye. 

“All rot, eh?” queried that phlegmatic 
young man, witha slow smile. “ Well, we’ve 


notes of 


The press had already got 


much the same thing on the other side the 
water.” 

Jack lingered after the others to light a 
last cigar. ‘“ You look just as Mrs. Rivers 
did when she said she’d made three hun- 
dred calls in a week,” he said sympathetic- 
ally; “and that reminds me that her boy is 
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worse, and that Helen is playing Miss Night- 
ingale to that extent that she’s wearing her- 
self to a shadow. Well, in the midst of 
wealth we are in sickness. I’m afraid that 
pompous gentleman will find there’s some- 
thing money can’t buy.” And the young 
scoffer, whose heart was much steadier than 
his head, and whose spirits were at high tide 
in view of his forthcoming trip, went out 
noisily, bestowing a few irrepressible bits of 
“chaff” on Tasse outside. 

The twinkling lights of the wax candles 
threw ghostly shadows over the dark panel- 
ed, low ceilinged room, now hazy with blue 
smoke. The vacant chairs, the debris of 
fruit and wine, the memory echo of stentor- 
ian voices, and above all the heavy perfume 
of some hot-house flowers, jarred on Gurney, 
sitting at the head of the deserted table, as 
the ribald coarseness of the table talk had 
jarred on him a little while before; and he 
promised himself with much emphasis, that 
it would be a long time before he would have 
such a grievous social debt to pay again. 

Strangely enough, out of the wreck of this 
one rose Madame Flech’s expressive face, and 
held its place in his thought so_pertina- 
ciously that he strove in vain to put it aside, 
and still more vainly to discover why it was 
there. All at once his eyes fell on a basket 
of flowers near by: a nest of curious pale 
yellow bells, set among some creamy foreign 
lilies. 

“T told you never to have such flowers at 
tabte ”—he said, pointing them out to Tasse. 

“T know, I know,” said the little man ea- 
gerly, “but these were sent here not five 
minutes before the guests placed themselves, 
and they were so magnificent, I thought for 
once—” 

Again Madame’s subtle smile came before 
Gurney’s eyes; these were the flowers she 
had worn when he saw her, and— 

‘“* Was there nu card, no message ? he said ; 
but ‘Tasse lifted his eyebrows and shook his 
head. 

It was not without reason that Madame 
hadreckoned on her own intense personality 
to carry its message in these passion-freighted 
bits of bud and bloom; but she did not 
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know that her new acquaintance held a coun- 
ter charm to her fascination. 

“Well, it’s no matter now; throw them 
out,” he said curtly: and rousing himself with 
an effort, he went out into the streets; al- 
though they were wet and slippery with the 
rain, and black files of clouds arrayed them- 
selves against the melancholy waning moon. 

A walk under such circumstances over 
the hills of the old-fashioned quarter where 
Dr. Weston lived was rather perilous pas- 
time, and it took Gurney a good while to 
tramp off his restlessness, and a vague sense 
of evil that oppressed him. He was as 
nearly without superstitions or nervousness 
as a healthy nature could be, but the most 
practical men have their weaknesses. His 
own footsteps seemed to dog him as they 
echoed on the pavements, but he met no 
one on his nocturnal tour —not even a 
sequestered policeman. A city asleep at 
dead of night holds a horrible sort of soli- 
tude—a death in life beside which a sand 
desert or a pine forest (the most oppressive 
stillnesses of nature) is cheery and whole- 
some. In this instance, however, it had a 
beneficial effect, and our pedestrian, with the 
vapors all chased out of his mind, went back 
to the old house on the hillside, set high 
above the steep street, with a barred gate 
in the stone wall that held up the terraced 
garden. ‘Tasse had done his work well ; all 
signs of the revel were gone—the windows 
were wide open, with the wet breeze blowing 
through, and a fire of some pungent wood 
burned on the clean hearth. A flitting smile 
curved Gurney’s lips as he stood at the door, 
and he thought of the room “empty, swept, 
and garnished ” after the eviction of the un- 
clean spirit. 

Riding out to Traufner’s the next day, 
Gurney found that Tina’s benevolence had 
taken the form of a box of French candy, a 
delicate blue plush hat for the little Christi- 
na, and some frail, expensive toys. He 
learned from Mrs. Traufner that she had 
been not glad at first to see the young lady 
when she told her name. 

‘Like father, like daughter, 7 think,” said 
the sturdy little woman, who had a consum- 
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ing terror of the popular millionaire ; “but 
that was foolish, perhaps, for she seemed 
kind and pretty. She said the little one was 
her name-child, and should have, oh, so 
many gifts; but no—I could not. I say 
you was good, and we needed nothing—not 
even for the liebling. The other young lady 
was kind too, and so beautiful—kind like a 
real friend ”—and she had listened with all 
her ears when Mrs. Traufner had talked of 
Gurney. 

“To be sure,” commented that gentle- 
man dryly, who guessed what the talk had 
been. ‘“ How could she help it?” 

Mrs. Traufner looked a little frightened. 
“Of course, I could not speak of our trou- 
btes to the daughter of that man, but while 
she played with Christina and showed her 
the toys—they two children together—I told 
Miss—” 

. “ Miss Oulton ?” suggested Gurney, impa- 
tiently. 

“Ves—yes. I told her all. I said you 
were our peace angel. ‘A good strong 
one,’ she say: but there was tears in her eyes 
like mine; and when she go out, Christina 
run after her. ‘A kiss—a kiss,’ she say. 
‘Mein Mr. Gurney kiss me ere,’ so bold, 
with her finger on her lip,” and Mrs. Trauf- 
ner threw a half-hearted frown on little Ti- 
na, who leaned against her knee. ‘“ And the 
young lady’s eyes, they shine through her 
tears, and she kiss the little one once—twice 
—three times. Ah, you spoil her, I fear 
much,” she went on, as her visitor with a 
“shine” in his eyes to match the young la- 
dy’s tossed the tiny Deutsch maiden up on 
his shoulder. 

“Miss Graves was tired very soon, and 
wanted to hurry away,” the historian added. 

“She is very kind-hearted,” said Gurney 
absently. 

‘““ Maybe so: like father like daughter I 
think,” reiterated Mrs. Traufner, with Teu- 
tonic doggedness. 

Poor Tina’s defender dropping the sub- 
ject, let Christina slip from her lofty perch 
down into his arms, and covered the rosy 
mouth with kisses, which his infantile adorer, 
all unconscious that she was receiving but 
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vicarious affection, returned with rapture. 
But Mrs. Traufner was not so short-sighted, 
and with a woman’s wistful tenderness hop- 
ed in her heart there would be no rough 
places in her good friend’s love-path. She 
was so happy herself, that she thought every- 
body else must be. ‘Traufner, who in his 
dark hours had taken to drink, and had been 
discharged by Mr. Graves’s orders, was now 
at work again as steady as aclock. They were 
to move back into their old home the next 
week. After her experience in Dale Street 
that seemed to the cleanly, industrious 
creature like stepping straight from hell to 
Paradise. 

Bob Jarvey, now “almost as good as new,” 
he declared, was holding Gurney’s horse 
outside, with a superior air of patronage 
to the cluster of children about him, for 
Dale Street was always running over with 
ragged mites of humanity; and Mrs. Jarvey 
stood at her untidy door with a wisp of black 
hair floating from her head, like a_piratical 
banner, and her red arms wrapped in her 
apron, to shield them from the biting wind. 
She called down a convocation of all the 
saints to protect Gurney, and followed him 
as far as her voice could reach with honeyed 
praises. She did not know that Dale Street, 
albeit not an aristocratic, or even a pictur- 
esque thoroughfare, lay just now under a rose- 
colored sky to the eccentric gentleman who 
had made so many of its concerns his own, 
and had tried to lift some of its lives a few 
inches out of their slough of despond. ‘The 
haggard old _Frenchwoman, who hung over 
her tottering little balcony, filled with sallow, 
thin-leaved plants and cages of shrill-voiced 
canaries; the little shriveled carpenter, who 
mended Dale Street’s numerous rents and 
leaks; the half-starved sewing girl; these and 
more had Gurney’s bounty, filtering through 
Mrs. ‘Traufner’s friendly hands, touched 
and encouraged. With a shamefaced sort 
of philanthropy he had done a good turn 
when he could, without expecting even the 
return of gratitude. Now, reward enough 
had come to him in the most unexpected 
fashion, through Mrs. Traufner’s rendition 
of her late visit. 
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He felt more absurdly happy, more irre- 
pressibly elated, than Jack himself would 
have done: for Jack was sufficiently imbued 
with the spirit of the age to look even at ro- 
mance with realistic eyes, whereas this shep- 
herd was as simply in love as the most naive 
of his bucolic neighbors. He was critical to 
captiousness of femininity, and had believed 
himself to be a misogynist; but as everybody 
knows, the professional woman-hater makes 
the most helpless and single-minded of lov- 
ers. Gurney was not insensible to his own 
inconsistency, but that seemed of very little 
moment if he could get what he wanted. In 
spite of what might be called his success in 
life, he had had no one thing to make life 
very important to him; but he did not know 
how empty it had been till he stumbled on 
the material to fit and fill it. 

He felt it a grievous burden that he was 
obliged that day to go into the red-tape and 
blue: bag atmosphere of the courts, to receive 
what Mr. Reinecke still facetiously termed 
his “Christmas present”; and neither the im- 
portant element the decision made in his in- 
come, nor the cumbrous congratulations of 
his lawyers, were enough to take him out of 
his preoccupied mood. As soon as he could 
get away, he went straight out to Mr. Riv- 
ers’s stately mansion, determined not to wait, 
as he had hitherto done, for doubtful oppor- 
tunity, but to take his fortune in his own 
hands. 

But Fortune flouted his daring and pun- 
ished him properly. Reeve opened the door 
for him with decorous mournfulness. Mas- 
ter Tom was still very ill. Miss Helen, she 
was the only one who could do anything 
with ‘im, and he wouldn’t let her move an inch 
away. 

“His pa is half wild about ‘im. Master 
Tom is rarely spoilt,” added Reeve, with a 
gleam of disapprobation in his dull eyes, in 
memory of Master Tom’s bygone tyranny, 
while he pocketed demurely the yellow coin 
slipped between his irresistant fingers as a 
sign of sympathy and appreciation. 

Gurney turned away feeling that he was 
hardly used, but his wrongs were of a kind 
that patience alone could redress. Thereaf- 
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ter Tasse was sent daily for bulletins of the 
invalid’s condition, and his master won Mr. 
Rivers’s life-long esteem as “‘a young man of 
most sympathetic feeling, by Jove!” 

He would fain have sent to Miss Oulton 
something to cheer her sick-room vigils, 
but with extraordinary masculine thought- 
fulness reflected that books and _ flowers 
would be malapropos, and write he would 
not. He must see Helen face to face. He 
put in some of his spare hours in “working 
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up” his pictures of her, and after a great 
deal of earnest and painstaking care, finished 
a crayon head, which, if it did not wholly 
satisfy him, gave him much pleasure, and 
seemed somehow to bring him nearer to its 
original than any part of their superficial ac- 
quaintance had done. Perhaps he idealized 
both woman and artist work too much, but 
that, unluckily, is a fault common to all lov- 
ers in all ages, and one which is apt to cure 
itself in time. 


NEXT NUMBER. 


AND SPEECH. 


THERE came to me a thought, 
By wingéd fancy brought— 
Subtle as flame; of light and sweetness wrought. 


With costly pains and care, 
I sought in words as rare 


To clasp and hold it: 


it exhaled in air 


And vanished—all the grace, 
The gleam—and in its place, 
A cold abstraction stared me in the face! 


“QO thought forever fled!” 
Then to myself I said; 


sweetness lost! 


O fine aroma shed! 


” 


“Not so,” a voice replied; 
“Thought lives and shall abide: 
Only to utter it has been denied. 


“Why murmur or make moan? 
Speech gives but of its own: 
Ask of it bread, it offers thee a stone. 


“Content thee: 


thou hast fed 


From off the living bread: 
Content thee, soul, nor crave a stone instead.” 


Caroline A. Mason. 
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Ir was a clear, warm day early in June 
that I boarded the steamer for Frazer Riv- 
er. Leaving the pleasantly suggestive little 
town of Victoria, and passing through a nar- 
row channel, we enter the broader and no- 
bler strait of Juan de Fuca. The course lies 
among low, rocky islets, occasionally wooded 
but never deeply so; @pen glades predomi- 
nate; the shores of Vancouver itself are 
also low and covered with a thin growth of 
trees. Room here is given for the fancy to 
swell, which takes more delight in such 
warm, generous spaces, resting places for 
the sun, and in woods where the trees stand 
well apart, admitting light and air with no 
tangled undergrowth, than in dense, impen- 
etrable forests. 

Sailing is perfect. We wind busily among 
islands of all shapes and sizes; they come 
and go in all their green array, with their 
lovely bits of scenery, always different, never 
Most are now heavily wooded 
One we are 


tiresome. 
and drowsy with the weight. 
at present passing is like a huge monster 
asleep. At the feet of all, gray rocks de- 
scend, gently enough at first, but of a sudden 
plunge into the sea. It is a pretty combin- 
ation, where the green of the silent woods 
on the ridges meets the blue of the sky. 
The strait has narrowed to a ribbon—shores 
slowly sloping on one side, abrupt on the 
other: looking ahead no opening is to be 
seen: we seem to be entering a_ harbor, 
when the steamer turns, a rift appears, and 
we glide out, pursuing an irregular track, 
pass within easy stone’s throw of a rock- 
bound but pleasing coast, with little beach- 
es clinging to it here and there, sway round 
a point, the land falls lower and lower, drifts 
away from us, and we are looking towards 
wide waters. Glancing back, one fails to 
see where we came from, unless out of the 
forest itself; the door has been closed be- 
hind. ‘The color of the sea has changed: be- 
fore it was a deep azure, now it is a dirty 
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yellow, which becomes more and more sor- 
did as we approach the cause—the muddied 
discharge of the great river, for miles and 
miles apparent. 

We enter the mouth; on either hand lie 
the shores, very low, flat, and far-spreading; 
a thin film of green shows beyond the water, 
for the meadows are all but drowned in the 
overflow; and behind, bushes and _ small 
trees. A thunder-storm is brooding over the 
mountains toward the north; you may see 
where the rain is pouring down; a faint rain- 
bow is visible, three-fourths blotted out, for 
the sun still shines upon us also and upon 
this bronze flood. Half submerged lands 
stretch away in every direction. The ap- 
proach is not to be compared with the Co- 
lumbia, a contrast that the traveler fresh from 
that noble stream is constantly and involun- 
tarily making. Yet the Frazer possesses 
even here a certain majesty; the width is 
considerable—two or three miles—yet the 
termination strikes one as unworthy of so 
great a river. 

The clouds have closed in upon us, and 
are sending down a shower that well-nigh 
conceals all defects; but this rapidly moves 
away as we draw near fairer scenes. Low, 
bushy islands, green as emeralds, resorts no 
doubt of many birds, prime places for the 
naturalist, come in sight; to the north the 
Cascade range of mountains—a grand back- 
ground, touched with snows and with long 
veils of clouds, half concealing, half reveal- 
ing their huge forms; eastward a few glorified 
peaks soaring upwards from the sunset; rank 
vegetation on both sides, dense as in South 
America. Igaripes, as they might be termed, 
cut through, intersecting and fertilizing the 
great broad forests. Sometimes when the 
land sinks, you get a view over miles upon 
miles of heavily timbered country, looking as 
to the general effect, where all things are 
combined in mass, not unlike the eastern 
prairies, in their great flatness. 
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At New Westminster the steamer stops a 
few hours, long enough and to spare to see 
the little town, which rests upon the high 
bank commanding fine river views. The 
site suggests Seattle, although a better clear- 
ance has been made among the trees. Some 
of the homes are attractive, each having a 
fair display of flowers, chiefly roses, with a 
far greater allowand@of grass and shrubbery. 
Vegetation here, as well as everywhere else 
in this region, seems soaked with moisture, 
hence its rankness; vines and all kinds of 
creeping plants forming a thick undergrowth 
in the compact wilderness. <A fine post- 
office is in process of erection in New West- 
minster, but other buildings are small and 
mainly constructed of wood. One of the 
most interesting spots is the public library. 
As you enter the humble edifice, you are at 
once confronted by a huge puma; but be 
not alarmed, the animal is a dead curiosity 
merely. <A few other specimens of natural 
wonder, not kept in the best condition, lie 
scattered about the vestibule. ‘The reading- 
room, lighted dimly by lamps hung from a 
low ceiling, a tall stove in the center of the 
apartment, tables, chairs, stands on the un- 
carpeted floor, bore, nevertheless, an aspect 
of rude convenience; it contained the Eng- 
lish illustrated and other papers, a few mag- 
azines, English and American, and the like. 
The books, not a large collection, and of what 
choice I know not, stood on rough shelves 
behind an open wood-work. Altogether, it 
was a place at which laughter might be eas- 
ily excited, did not the sincerity and promise 
give the little spot a peculiar dignity. 

Returning to the steamer, I sat for some 
time at the stern: the water was excessively 
still, only the sliding down of logs indicating 
movement; a half-moon cast scarcely a re- 
flection, so smooth was the water; ice could 
not be more unresponsive; the scene was 
rich with repose and silence. Behind one 
might distinguish pale islands and wood- 
land, vague and dreamy in the soft light. 
'rogs croaked half-asleep from time to time. 
About ten o’clock we steamed out into the 
drowsy tide, pursuing our upward course, 
but were compelled to lie by the bank half 
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the night, waiting for a mist to be dissi- 
pated. 

Next morning wascloudy. Through simi- 
lar scenes to those of yesterday we sail, yet 
our course is more winding: mountains ap- 
proach, but recede after reaching a certain 
distance, so that nowhere are they near 
enough to be imposing. We touch at a sta- 
tion or two, tying up to some tree close to the 
bank; houses appear here and there. Debris 
of the forest strews the sides of the current, 
now so strong as to hurry trees and great 
logs down impetuously; pieces fall from the 
banks, and it would seem as though the 
channel changed its direction, yet no extra 
care is taken, and the steamer pursues an 
even tenor. The mountains come nearer 
with tops even, sawlike, so far as jealous 
clouds will permit one to judge. The river 
has made a great bend, and on what is now 
the eastern shore the heights are seamed 
and scarred, but not deeply wooded, except 
at their base. The track of a cataract is seen 
but no waterfalls; ice fragments only re- 
main. We graze by woody islands ; one may 
almost seize the branches of curtseying trees ; 
wild roses abound everywhere. 

In going through the Cascades the scene 
is wild and grand like that on the Columbia, 
though lacking in the strange and rocky 
shapes of that river. Gangs of men at work 
on the Canadian Pacific Railroad are descried 
from time to time, their camp of tents not far 
off. Ascending heights arise thick with crops 
of spear-like pines, gleaming as steel. Ona 
long, large, level stretch of land at the foot 
of crags gray with rock and shafts of trees 
stand a few scattered houses—an Indian 
community apparently, for only brown visages 
look out from the doorways; a little boy, 
followed by a yelping puppy, chases us along 
the bank ; people in civilized attire, well-to- 
do, cultivating their little territory here live 
an easy life ; cows, pigs, horses, dogs abound. 
A few huts seem deserted. Canoes not un- 
like those of southern seas are drawn up on 
the bank. 

But we gradually draw away from the 
rude tillage of these children of the soil, 
and nature, pure and unadulterated, begins 
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again: a wavy growth of alders, maples, 
beech, oak, and poplar fringes the shore; 
behind, huge walls of solid rock now loom 
up; here and there at the intersection of the 
mountains there is often space sufficient for 
wild, scrubby trees to cling tenaciously, and 
streaks of snow appear or a long thread of 
torrent gleams on the sight, never so lovely 
as the Columbian waterfalls, because never 
so well set. Mountain masses shut us in on 
every side: on the east twin peaks, snow- 
spotted, have uplifted themseives ; they do 
not seem far away, not much beyond the 
heights of the river by which they are 
framed, so that one sees them through a 
short vista. On the left, tall trees covered 
with light green foliage contrast against 
dark. Here in some respects, the Frazer sur- 
passes the Columbia—in this for instance: 
there are more windings, so that one is hem- 
med in suddenly by towering walls as though 
there were nothing of the world beyond. 
Since leaving Port Hope—a village placed 
on a broad table, flanked by mountains—the 
river again continues amid great eminences, 
deep in woods, with masses of snow atop. 
Where we are now, the west bank rises green 
and soft, with towering plumes of some beau- 
tiful trees slowly ascending tier upon tier; 
here and there, sharp towers of pine shoot 
above the mass, then a height easily soaring, 
to be carried farther aloft in a lofty peak; so 
it is for miles and miles. The continuous- 
ness of this range is wonderful, far greater 
than that of the Columbia, for here we have 
been steaming amid this gigantic brother- 
hood of mountains for hours, yet do not 
seem to be passing beyond ; the scenery is 
finer than during the morning ; the elevation 
is also greater. We pass a pretty little 
island with its rocky spine stretching up the 
current, forming a wedge to cut the stream. 
At the lower end the waters reunite but to 
contend; here there is the most uproarious 
tumult; a novice is appalled, but two trials 
enable the steamer to stem the tide in safe- 
ty. There are now no extensive views off 
upon the land, though the sun is out strong 
and splendid. On the right hand we are un- 
der a steep cliff, whose pines, were they to 
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fall, would cross our steamer, but we shift 
aside quickly. Houses, occupied by Indians, 
appear oftentimes, each with its little patch 
of garden. All the natives are short and 
stout in stature, their faces lugubrious, yet 
they seem happy and fun-loving: the deck- 
hands are Indians, and perform their work 
with great readiness and energy; they make 
their labor a pastime. @ndians and China- 
men are in about equal proportion, evidently 
on good terms. Squaws squatted on their 
haunches gaze expressionlessly upon white 
folk ; they seem a witless, inoffensive race. 
A superb day in mid-June witnessed our 
return voyage: the sky was of purest blue, 
foliage most vivid green, air and river calm. 
The best part of the scenery lies between Port 
Hope and Yale: the portion from the for- 
mer place downward is wild at times, always 
pleasing, but somewhat monotonous. Early 
in the morning the boat takes on board a 
herd of cattle: to see the poor frightened 
things driven on deck is one of the charac- 
teristic sights of this new region. Indians 


careering about on their ponies dash in 


among the wild-eyed, terror-stricken oxen, 
and quickly force them through the narrow 
corrals. 

From tie place whence we started yester- 
day morning to ascend the river to New 
Westminster, the course passed over by 
night, the scenes are very interesting: this 
is apparently an excellent country for agri- 
culture, to become at no distant period a 
great farming region. Lands of vast extent, 
heavily timbered or with low, dense growth, 
lie along the river; mountains, fallen away, 
their tops speckled with snow, present an 
irregular outline of crest and peak; to the 
south-west broad outlooks over levels of for- 
est land fascinate the eye: Mount Baker is 
in sight. Still further down the Frazer widens 
into alake. The steamer is at least one-half 
mile from the northern shore, while the south- 
ern lies as far away as the vision can pierce. 
Sails and steamboats flit over the ample ex- 
panse; we are evidently approaching the 
mouth. Huge salmon canneries appear from 
time to time on land that looks lower than 
the water; a forest, reaching to the distant 
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mountains, Only succeeds in lifting its tree- 
tops to our level. 

The strait is smooth as glass. Before en- 
tering Victoria we glide into a little bay for 
the purpose of landing the cattle. The spot 
is one of the loveliest imaginable, fringed 
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with quiet woods, gentle slopes of green, 
rocks crested with grass sliding into the still 
water, pleasant glades where trees not too 
thickly placed make charming nooks, little 
beaches tucked away, all make a delightful 
picture of repose and beauty. 

Henry Colbach. 





THOMAS LODGE 


Some of the minor Elizabethan writers 
certainly attract more attention now than 
they did a score of years ago, but they will 
amply repay even closer and more affection- 
ate study. It has of late become very easy 
to talk of “the England of Shakespere,” and 
the influences that surrounded his first liter- 
ary ventures; but it is, and ever will be, ex- 
tremely hard to secure a definite conception 
of what that England really was. One can- 
not do it by reading a few epoch histories, 
primers of literature, and articles in reviews. 
Sad to say, one of the widespread fallacies 
of the age is that you can better find out 
what sort of books a man wrote by reading 
about those books than by going to the books 
themselves. It has come at last to this, that 
many persons calling themselves educated 
spend the better part of their lives in merely 
reading about persons and periods worth 
study—indeed, only by study made profit- 
able; taking, for instance, some critic’s opin- 
ion of Sidney, some historian’s view of the 
Norman Conquest, as final and complete. 
The reading of Sidney’s sonnets, not modern- 
ized but exactly as he wrote them; the study 
of the noble “ Saxon Chronicle” — manliest 
and most truthful record any people except 
the ancient Hebrews ever had—would do 
more towards revivifying the past than the 
committing to memory all the books about 
Sidney or about the Saxons that have been 
written since the days of Cadmus. 

These notes upon Thomas Lodge, his 
surroundings and his friends, must be taken 
as wayside gleanings from the England of 
Hooker, Bacon, Spencer, Marlowe, and 
Shakespere. Perhaps it will be found that 
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writers we have thought we could easily af- 
ford to ignore explain in some degree the 
sources of inspirations greater than their 
own. We must try to recreate the Eliza- 
bethan world, using to this end the patient 
research of literary antiquarians, the critical 
essays of German and English scholars, and 
the faithful reprints in the costly publications 
of Ballad, Old English Text, New Shakes- 
pere, and similar societies that aim to repro- 
duce, with scrupulous attention to details, 
the street-songs, chap-books, controversial 
pamphlets, pastoral stories, sermons, miracle 
plays, and whatever illustrates the land, the 
age, and the people. Among the almost 
forgotten worthies of the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century, we shall find many that 
possess abounding merits, keen wit, spark- 
ling style, glowing earnestness of thought. 
No student can afford to neglect such works 
as Gascoigne’s “Stele Glasse,” Sidney’s 
“‘Apologie for Poetrie,” Raleigh’s “Fight in 
the Revenge,” Watson’s ‘‘ Passionate Centu- 
rie,” Stubbes’s “Anatomie of Abuses,” Lyly’s 
“‘Euphues,” and Lodge’s “ Rosalynde.” 
Those who have studied “Ward’s English 
Poets,” will remember that it contains five 
of the lyrics of Thomas Lodge; and that Mr. 
E. W. Gosse prefaces them with a brief 
sketch of the author, telling us, for instance, 
that Lodge “‘is certainly the best of the Eu- 
phuists, and no one rivaled him in the crea- 
tion of a dreamy scene, ‘out of space, out of 
time,’ where the loves and jousts of an ideal 
chivalry could be pleasantly tempered by the 
tending of sheep.” ‘‘But,” Mr. Gosse con- 


tinues, “it is by his lyrical poetry that he 
His 


preserves a living place in literature. 
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best odes and madrigals rank with the finest 
work of that rich age.” Words like these, 
coming from so cautious and thoughtful a 
critic, have doubtless made many persons 
wish to know more of Thomas Lodge. Of 
all the minor poets of the time, hardly one 
is less known or better deserves attention. 
The general reader, perhaps, remembers that 
he wrote “Rosalynde,” the foundation of 
Shakespere’s “As You Like It”; but at that 
point the general reader’s information usu- 
ally comes to a full stop. Yet Lodge in 
beauty of thought and purity of expression 
far out-does most of his contemporaries, 
while the vicissitudes of his life and the en- 
ergy of his character add interest to every- 
thing that concerns him. Could any one 
help desiring to know more of the man who 
wrote that exquisite poem on “Solitude,” 
whose links are so deftly welded together 
that only one or two stanzas lend themselves 
to quotation? Here is the atmosphere of 
unalloyed content; here haste, regret, and 
weariness have never come: 
** See where the babes of memory are laid 
Under the shadow of Apollo’s tree; 
That plait their garlands fresh and well apaid, 
And breathe forth lines of daintie poesie. 
Ah! world farewell; the sight hereof doth tell 
That true content doth in the desert dwell.” 


Thomas Lodge's rank as a lyric poet would 
be secure, even if he had written only this 
and Rosalynde’s well known madrigal : 

** Love in my bosom likea bee 
Doth suck his sweet.” 
But pearls of song are thickly sown along 
his pages; the limits of this essay are far too 
narrow for anything like a worthy anthology 
of this neglected author's choicest lyrics, ec- 
logues, and pastorals. 

The Hunterian Club, of London, since 
1875 has been republishing his works in 
parts—certainly their duty, because during 
the closing years of his life he was a learned 
and skillful practioner of the healing art. 
His more important books have often been 
reprinted, but are hard to obtain; for the 
lesser, though often equally interesting, pam- 
phlets we must go to the Hunterian edition. 
The rather scanty accounts of his life differ in 
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several important particulars, over which 
antiquarians have long and vigorously disput- 
ed, but patient research and sifting of the 
evidence has practically decided these doubt- 
ful points. 

Thomas Lodge, born in 1556 or 1557, 
was the second son of Sir Thomas Lodge, 
a gentleman of character and energy (who 
was educated as a lawyer), member of the 
Company of Grocers, Alderman, Sheriff of 
London in 1559, and Lord Mayor in 1563. 
It is usually stated that the family was of 
Lincolnshire stock, but a note to “ Machyn’s 
Diary ” says that Sir Thomas was a son of 
William Lodge of Cressit, in Shropshire. 
Some authorities say the poet was “born in 
Lincolnshire,” but the weight of evidence 
favors London; although Low Layton, Essex 
County, the property of his mother, might 
have been his birthplace, as it was willed to 
him at herdeath. His maternal grandfather 
was Sir William Laxton, of a Northampton- 
shire family, founder of a school at Oundle, 
his birthplace, and Lord Mayor in 1542. 

The “Diary of Henry Machyn,” that 
most garrulous of undertakers, contains 
many characteristic items about the Lax- 
tons and the Lodges. Sir William died 
the seventh of August, 1556, and was buried 
with much ceremonious display, all of which 
is described even to the fluttering pensellés. 
Sir Thomas was chief mourner; the com- 
panies of the Grocers followed in long pro- 
cession, and many masses were said for his 
repose. “Afterward,” says Machyn, “ there 
was as gret a dener as I have seen at any 
berehyng, for there dyned mony worshipfull 
men and women.” 

Lady Laxton, whose maiden name was 
Joan, survived until her grandson Thomas 
had taken up law; and she bequeathed twen- 
ty-five pounds to him, then a student at Lin- 
coln’s Inn—a sum practically equivalent to 
thirty times that amount at the present time. 
The worthy couple were buried in St. Mary’s 
Church, Aldermary, and there Sir Thomas 
and his wife Anne also rest. April 17th, 
1563, Nicholas, the third son of the stately 
Lord Mayor, was christened, and the Earl 
of Pembroke acted as godfather. Four sons 
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there were, as the church records show—Wil- 
liam, Thomas, Nicholas, and Henry—but no 
daughters to perpetuate gentle Lady Anne’s 
name. 

Sir William Laxton and the elder Lodge 
were energetic merchants, successful in most 
of their ventures ; and, as was the fashion in 
those times, occasionally fitted out expedi- 
tions for discovery, plunder, and commerce. 
After Sir William’s death, Sir Thomas unit- 
ed with four other merchants, Sir William 
Gerard, Sir William Chester, Antony Hick- 
man, and Edward Castelin, to fit out ships 
for the Guinea coast. ‘The expedition, con- 
sisting of two vessels, the Minion and the 
Primrose, sailed in the winter of 1562-3, 
reached their destination without misadven- 
ture; traded awhile for ivory and gold dust, 
and then the vessels were chased, fired at 
and nearly captured by “a great ship anda 
carvel of the king of the Portugals, also by 
two galleys.” This voyage proving reason- 
ably profitable, the John Baptist and the 
Merline, two vessels of about the same size, 
were sent out in November, 1563, three 
more merchants joining the company. Rob- 
ert Baker, one of the factors sent with the 
expedition, became separated from his ship 
with a boat’s crew of nine men, explored a 
portion of the coast, was captured by the 
French, taken to France, and put in prison. 
While there he wrote a rhyming account of 
his two voyages. It is a curious poem, not 
without a certain dignity and interest, though 
few would care to read it now, as there are 
more than two thousand lines. Here is a 
Specimen : 

**And thus with sail and ore, 
Twelve days we went hard by 
The strange, uncomfortable shore, 
Where we nothing espie, 
But all thick woods and bush, 
And mightie wildernese, 
Out of the which ofttimes do rush 
Strange beasts, both wilde and fierse.” 

Hakluyt, in his “ Navigations, Voyages, 
Traffiques and Discoveries,” says little of 
the commercial results of this second ven- 
ture. Late in 1564 the Minion, the John 
Baptist, and the Merline were sent out. The 
latter vessel caught fire on the Guinea coast 
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and was blown up. Shortly after, the re- 
maining ships were attacked by Portuguese 
war-vessels, beaten off, and forced to return 
before they had half a cargo. Various oth- 
er misfortunes occurred, and Sir Thomas 
appears to have abandoned armed commerce 
with the gold coast, this being the last ven- 
ture in which his name appears. The worst 
thing about it is that the slave traffic was 
probably begun by one of these vessels— 
either the Minion or the Primrose. 

During these years we hear little of the 
poet’s mother, quietly managing the Lord 
Mayor's household; but in 1579 Thomas 
Salter’s ‘‘Myrror of Modestie,” published by 
Edward White, was dedicated to “the right 
vertuous matrone and singular good Ladie 
Anne, wife to the right worshipful Sir Thom- 
as Lodge.” Soon after this, perhaps before 
the close of that year, the gentle lady died, 
and White published an epitaph, probably 
in verse, written by “ T. Lodge,” but no copy 
has been preserved. It is a pity, for one 
would much like to know what this young 
man of twenty-four found in his heart to say 
about the loving mother who grieved over 
his follies, helped and advised him in diffi- 
culties, and, though the mists of three cen- 
turies shroud her memory, lives still in our 
thoughts as a ‘‘verie pretie, modest, and 
Christian ladie.” 

S.ately and stubborn Sir Thomas survived 
until 1583 or 1584, appearing a few times at 
gorgeous ceremonials, and marrying again 
during that interval. The second marriage, 
we may suppose, did not tend to reconcile 
him to his gifted son, with whom there 
had been, to put it mildly, certain misunder- 
standings. ‘The record on his tomb says 
only: “Here lyeth buried Sir Thomas Lodge, 
Knight, and Dame Anne, his wife. He was 
Mayor in the year 1563, when God did visit 
this citie with a great plague for our sinnes.” 

The early career of Thomas Lodge was 
certainly distasteful to his relatives, though 
authorities contradict each other as to the 
cause. We have no knowledge of his boy- 
hood, and can only infer that he witnessed 
to some extent the scenes of that awful visi- 
tation described by Defoe with such realism. 
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In 1573, however, he entered Trinity, Oxford. 
Though he was a good student, some of his 
satiric verses gave such offense to the author- 
ities—so we are told—that he “left before his 
graduation, his father cut off the financial 
supplies, and the poor youth was driven by 
necessity to join aband of strolling players’ — 
an occupation then considered extremely dis- 
reputable, vagabondish, and almost criminal. 
This embodies the ordinarily accepted view 
of this portion of Lodge’s life, but the best 
critics deny two of the three statements 
made, and give good reasons for their faith. 
First, as regards his course at Oxford, it is 
now known that he received a B. A. degree 
in July, 1577, showing that he probably had 
spent his time there since 1573, and in hard 
work. ‘The statement that he was a player 
has been so universally accepted that its 
grounds must be examined. 

Its first appearance was in ‘‘ Dodsley’s Old 
Plays,” 1825; and it was repeated in a reprint 
of Gosson’s “School of Abuse,” 1841, in 
the “Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,” the actor, 
and in the 1866 reprint of Lodge’s “William 
Longbeard.” These, and several other books 
adopting a similar view, were edited by Mr. 
J. P. Collier, who first promulgated this idea, 
so that the entire subject rests on a single 
authority. His evidence was chiefly derived 
from the Philip Henslowe memorials, which 
he had edited, but the conclusions he drew 
from the passage in question seem decided- 
ly untenable, as Messrs. Furnival, Ingleby, 
and others have shown. Persons interested 
in the subject can pursue it further in the 
“Shakespere Allusion Books,” Part I., New 
Shakespere Society, 1874, where additional 
references will be found. Even as late as 
April of the current year, a writer in the 47- 
tiquarian Magazine repeats the venerable er- 
ror. It may be said with emphasis that 
there is no evidence to support the opinion 
that lodge ever joined a company of actors, 
strolling or otherwise. Why then, will be 
asked, was he thrown upon his own resour- 
ces and ultimately ignored in his father’s 
will? Surely a simpler explanation may be 
found in the word “incompatibility”; on 
the one side a choleric old knight, on the 
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other an impetuous youth, replying with hot 
words to exaggerated views of his blunders 
and follies. Yet, there was a possible rea- 
son—to which further allusion shall be made. 

After leaving the University, Lodge prob- 
ably wrote pamphlets and songs, of which 
no specimens are extant; perhaps tried his 
hand at ballads, and “ veracious narratives ” 
of repentant thieves, for which his “ William 
Longhead” shows he hada taste. One 
may well suppose that his friendship with 
Peele, Marlowe, Daniel, and Drayton, dates 
from this period. He must have known 
Robert Greene at Oxford, for Greene receiv- 
ed his degree in 1578. From various allu- 
sions, we are justified in characterizing 
Lodge as refined and the least boisterous 
of the group. In April, 1578, he cut loose 
from the attractions of this effervescent 
life, and entered asa law student at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, where his brother William had 
been a student in 1572, probably graduating, 
and where also his father had studied for a 
time, and had acted as sub-treasurer. His 
choice of a school, and indeed the mere fact 
of his taking up law, would seem to imply a 
resolve to win his father’s approbation, how 
lost cannot be clearly known. While here, 
his mother died, leaving him a part of her 
property, including Low Layton, and the 
rest ‘fin case he remained what a good stu- 
dent should be.” The Gosson controversy 
also occurred, leading to the publication of 
Lodge’s first book. So characteristic of the 
times was Gosson’s assault on the stage, that 
it must be described at some length. 

There is no denying that the English 
stage In 1575 was in a sorry plight, anda 
large class denounced theatrical perform- 
ances, even in “ Beastlie plaies,” 
the preachers said; and “ Their houses be 
nests of the devil, and sinks of all sin.”? 
In December, the corporation of London 


cities. 


1 The Act of Parliament of 1572 declared all Fen- 
(or strolling) Players, and 


For the first 


cers, Bearwardes, Common 
Minstrels, to be rogues and vagabonds. 
offence, whipping, and one ear bored with a hot iron ; 
the second offence was felony ; the third might be pun- 
ished by death, without benefit of clergy. Morrice 
Dancers and Lords of Misrule were much preached 


against. 
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expelled actors from the city, so theaters 
were built outside the limits. James Bur- 
bage built “ The Theatre” in 1576, at Shore- 
ditch, which was pulled down in 1598, and 
rebuilt as the famous “ Globe” in 1599. But 
those halycon days were far off; the liturgi- 
cal services still mentioned bear-baiting and 
stage-playing as sins grievous; “shameless 
wantons, roysters, brawlers, ill-dealers, loiter- 
ers, ruffians, infamous offenders,” may serve 
as asample of the phrases flung at the actors. 

Stephen Gosson soon became a notable 
character in the fray. He had been-a fellow- 
student of Lodge’s at Oxford, but, to use his 
own phrase, was “ pulde from the Universitie 
before he was ripe, and withered in ye coun- 
trie for want of sappe.”’ His literary life 
began in London, in 1576, and within two 
years he had written four or five plays, and 
several pastorals. Possibly he went upon 
the stage; his plays were certainly receiv- 
ed with ‘Captain Mario,” and 
“Praise at Parting” are the best known. 
About this time his attention was drawn to 
the disorders attendant upon the theatre as 
then conducted ; consequently, in 1579 he 
published his assault upon the whole tribe, 
the title of which runs as follows: ‘‘ The 
Schoole of Abuse, containing a pleasaunt in- 
vective against Poets, Pipers, Plaiers, Jesters, 
and such-like caterpillers of a commonwelth; 
setting up the flagge of Defiance to their 


favor. 


mischievous exercise, and overthrowing their 
bulwarks by prophane writers, natural rea- 
son, and common experience. A discourse 
as pleasant for Gentlemen that favour learn- 
ing, as profitable for all that wyll follow ver- 
tue.” As was the fashion, he displays his 
classic knowledge by quotations more liber- 
al than apt. His dedication to Sir Philip 
Sidney was unwarranted by their previous 
relations, and hence was censured by Ed- 
mund Spencer in a letter to a friend, after- 
wards published. It is thought likely that 
Sidney’s eloquent “Apologie for Poetrie,” 
written in 1581, printed in 1595, was caused 
Referring to his own ex- 
perience as a playwright, Gosson says: “ He 
that hath bin shooke with a fierce ague, giv- 
eth good counsell to his friends when he is 


by Gosson’s book. 
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well.” And again, he says: “Mine own 
works are daily to be seen upon stages, as 
sufficient witnesses of mine own folly. Af- 
terwittes are ever best; burnt children dread 
the fire.” 

Gosson’s book caused a great uproar, and 
a storm of replies, most of which have per- 
ished. The players revived his youthful 
works, and acted them everywhere, much to 
his disgust. The best response was from 
the pen of Thomas Lodge, a “ Defense of 
Stage Plays,” of which but two copies are 
known, both without title pages. A “pri- 
vate, imperfect copie,” as Lodge complained, 
reached Gosson’s hands, and he replied with 
‘‘ Playes Confuted,” saying in the dedication 
that Lodge had “become little better than 
a vagrant, was looser than liberty and light- 
er than vanity.” Another example of Gos- 
son’s personalities may be seen in the state- 
ment that “among all the favourers of these 
uncircumcised Philistines” the only one to 
attack him was “one in witt simple, in learn- 
ing ignorant, in attempt rash, in name 
Lodge.” The tone of Lodge’s reply (in the 
preface to his next work) was dignified and 
well-considered. He had written not as a 
paid advocate, but only to defend the lovers 
of poetry, music, and the drama from “un- 
just slaunders.” “Strange Newes out of Af- 
frick,” whose author is unknown, was the 
next assault, to which Gosson replied in his 
“Ephemerides of Phialo,” reiterating his 
chief charge against the immorality of the 
theater, and hurling vigorous epithets against 
the “Playe of Playes,” a performance which 
ridiculed his supporters. He proceeds to 
“‘whippe out those dogges which have bark- 
ed at his Schoole of Abuse.” 

Other writers against the stage followed 
Gosson’s lead. Philip Stubbes’s “ Anatomie 
of Abuses,” a strong, racy, idiomatic and 
noble denunciation of the evils of the time, 
appeared in 1583, went through five editions 
before 1595, and has been edited by Mr. 
Furnival as one of the New Shakespere So- 
ciety publications for 1880. Another book- 


* Blast of Retrait from Playes and Theaters,’ 
is particularly se- 
Whetstone, in his 
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“Touchstone for the Times,” published in 
1584, and William Rankin, with his “ Mirrour 
of Monsters,” which appeared in 1587, stren- 
uously opposed the theater. 

The chief value of this controversial liter- 
ature is that it aids us to understand the 
condition of the English stage before Shakes- 
pere’s time. Thus we are better able to re- 
alize what materials in the way of stage tra- 
ditions, surroundings, popular support, ‘‘dra- 
matic atmosphere,” he found to work with 
when he went to London about 1586; and 
from what depths the Shakesperian drama so 
gloriously arose. Yet, even in the days when 
dullness and vulgarity seemed to prevail, the 
English drama had strong national elements. 
The wisest thinkers were with Lodge, Mar- 
lowe, and Sidney, not with Gosson and Stub- 
bes. Then, as it never has been since the rise 
of the newspaper, the play was the review of the 
period. There the politician found his warn- 
ing or his praise. ‘The playwrights helped 
to solve living problems. Earnest men went 
to the theater less for amusement than as a 
means of education. Notice how the first 
English tragedy, “Gorboduc,” written in 
1561, discusses principles that ought to guide 
politicians. Sidney wrote, in 1585, that 
“tragedy is able to make kings fear to be ty- 
rants.” Greene’s “James 1V.,” written about 
the same time, is extremely audacious in its 
political allusions and satires against the 
Scotch. “Martin Mar-prelate’s” scurrilous 
attack against the established church was 
opposed by Archbishop Whitgift with a play 
written for the occasion by Greene and Mar- 
lowe, who, according to Nash’s “Counter- 
cuffe,” “‘made a May-game of him (Martin) 
on the stage,” at Zhe Theater, ‘‘where every 
new bug no sooner puts out his horns but is 
beaten doun.” ‘There could hardly be more 
effectual evidence as to the influence of the 
stage. A curious species of drama, peculiar 
to the period, was the “murder-play,” in 
which some notorious murder whose details 
were familiar to the public was used as a warn- 
ing. ‘Morality plays,” written against par- 
ticular vices, were numerous. 

Stephen Gosson, who began all this uproar, 
deserves further mention before we return to 
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Lodge’s fluctuating fortunes. He wrote a 
coarse but able satire, published in 1595, en- 
titled “Pleasant Quippes for Upstart, New- 
fangled Gentlewomen.” Its shafts were lev- 
eled against fashion and extravagance, and 
the book sold rapidly. Though issued anony- 
mously, a memorandum by Gosson proves 
his authorship. Mere’s “ Palladis Tamia,” 
in 1598, links Gosson with Spencer and Sid- 
ney as “famous for his pastorals.” Kerton’s 
“Mirror of Man’s Lyfe,” 1576, contains Gos- 
son’s earliest poem, though “Florio’s First 
Fruits,” 1578, is usually credited with that 
honor. In 1598, Gosson printed a sermon, 
“The Trumpet of Warre,” preached at‘ Paul’s 
Crosse,” and urging immediate hostilities with 
Spain, but crowded with allusions to his for- 
mer antagonists. Since about 1590 he had 
been pastor of a Puritan church, and he died 
rector of St. Botolph, in 1624. So we hear 
the last of this sturdy Stephen, “a Kentish 
man born,” hardly a saint, rather knotty, 
stubborn, and abusive, yet truly an honest 
toiler, and as such to be gratefully remem- 
bered. One of “Arber’s English Reprints” 
contains Gosson’s principal works in neat 
and cheap form, besides careful notes upon 
the condition of the stage before Thomas 
Wilcocks preached against the actors, and 
Gosson called them, with alliterative scorn, 
the “caterpillars of the commonwealth.” 

We left Thomas Lodge a student at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Sometime in 1581 he helped 
Barnaby Riche, an old soldier, and a volumi- 
nous hack-writer, to describe “The Straunge 
and Wonderful Adventures of Don Simoni- 
des,” attaching some rather weak verses to 
the story. ‘To a somewhat later period be- 
longs another disputed point—that regard- 
ing the time of his marriage. Mr. Collier, 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1850, says 
that during 1583, while still a student at the 
law-school, Lodge bequeathed his property 
“to his wife Joan and his daughter Mary”; 
also certain law books to his friend Sheriton. 
If this be true we have probably the real 
cause of the quarrel with his father. A clan- 
destine marriage in the last years of Lodge’s 
university life is fairly within the possibilities, 
and old Sir Thomas was not the man to easi- 
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ly forgive the offence. Antony Wood, the 
Oxford historian, in noticing his death, in 
1625, says only “leaving a widow named 
Joan.” Another supposition is that he did 
not marry until after returning from his two 
voyages, and, as confirming this view, Mr. 
Hunter has discovered that ‘Thomas Lodge, 
M. D.,” married the widow of Salomon Al- 
dred. This would bring the date of his wed- 
ding to at least 1598. So little is known of 
his private life that further conjectures would 
be useless, and the subject must be left in this 
obscurity until additional evidence is found. 

The publication of Lodge’s second book, 
“An Alarum Against Usurers,” occurred in 
1584. Its dedication, evidently not without 
permission, was to Sir Philip Sidney, that 
loved and loving poet, hero, and gentleman. 
This volume showed keen appreciation of 
the trials and temptations of a young law- 
student, and furnishes an early specimen of 
the conversational style, which Defoe em- 
ployed with such effect. In argument it ex- 
presses the political economy of the age 
when usuryand sumptuary laws were thought 
essential. From the nature of his allusions 
to his legal friends in this and later works, 
we are justified in believing that his course 
was creditable and his life happy. Still, it 
is evident that literature and adventure were 
much stronger attractions; so, to use his own 
phrase, he “ fell from bookes toarmes.” In 
other words, he never entered upon prac- 
tice, but went with Captain Clarke, probably 
as a volunteer, on a privateering expedition 
to the Canaries and Terceira, one of the 
Azores and a Portuguese settlement. This 
was exactly the sort of an adventure that 
Drake, Amyas Leigh, and the bole sailors of 
Devon would have liked, only they would 
have gone further, and roamed the Spanish 
main. It was probably the year of the fate- 
ful Armada; but Englishmen had long been 
training themselves for the death-grapple. In 
the very heart of England each village green 
rang with tales of the South Seas and the 
treasure ships of Peru and Panama. Read 
of Drake’s tough sea-dogs storming Nombre 
de Dios, of Plymouth’s swarthy John Oxen- 
ham crossing Darien, of Sir Robert Dudley’s 
tales of Orocoa and the Androphagi, of Ra- 
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leigh’s Ciawani and Eldorado, of Captain 
Preston’s handful of men driving a Spanish 
regiment before them like sheep, and say if 
this were not of a truth the viking age? 

But Spanish towns had been far easier prey 
for Captain Clarke than well-guarded Ter- 
ceira. Unprofitable the voyage was, if we 
trust Lodge’s account, though fruitful in a lit- 
erary sense, for he wrote two and perhaps 
three books to wile away its tedium. One 
was his idyllic story of Rosalynde, not pub- 
lished till 1590, and another was “ Scilla’s 
Metamorphosis,” which appeared in 1589, or 
soon after his return. The “ Sailor’s Kalen- 
dar,” probably published about the same 
time, has disappeared from view. ‘“‘ Scilla’s 
Metamorphosis” has a long and labored ti- 
tle, which is supposed to have been the com- 
position of a certain printer, “ R. Jhones,” 
the recipient of merciless abuse from writers 
of the period. “A needie pirate ” is the gen- 
tle term that Lodge bestowed. The second 
edition, or rather reissue of unsold copies, 
did not appear till 1619, and the title page 
was changed to “The Pleasant Historie of 
Glaucus and Scilla.” In his ‘* Address to 
‘Master Rafe Crane and the Gentlemen of 
Inns Court and Chancerie,’” (First Edition) 
Lodge says, with quaint and earnest phrase- 
ology ; “I write this book, rough as if hatcht 
in the storms of the ocean and feathered in 
the surges of manie perilous seas.” 

One passage in the poem offers a fine ex- 
ample of skill in poetic allegory : 


‘*Furie and Rage, Wan-hope, Despaire, and Woe, 
From Ditis’ den, by Até sent, drewe nie. 
Furie was red with rage, his eyes did gloe, 
Whole flakes of fire forth from his mouth did flie; 
His hands and arms ibathed in blood of those 
Whome fortune, sinne, or fate made countrie’s foes. 


Rage, wan and pale, upon a tiger sat, 

Knawing upon the bones of mangled men ; 
Naught can he view but he repinde thereat ; 

His locks were snakes, bred forth in Stygian den 
Next whom Despaire, that deep disdainéd elf, 
Delightlesse liude, still stabbing of herself. 


Woe, all in blacke, within her hands did beare 
The fatal torches of a funerall ; 

Her cheekes were wet ; dispearsed was her haire, 
Her voice was shrill and loathesome therewithal. 

Wan-hope (poore soul) on broken ancker sits, 

Wringing his armes as robbéd of his witts, 
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These five at once “assail the sorrowing 
nymph,” and we are left to infer that poor 
Scilla has an uncomfortable time of it. This 
poem is in the same measure as Shakspere’s 
“Venus and Adonis,” not published till 1593. 
Three stanzas refer to that legend in phrases 
somewhat suggestive of Shakespere’s. 

Previous to this time, as we have every 
reason to believe, Lodge had written a num - 
ber of plays and poems, now lost: and, con- 
sidering his companions, probably some of 
them were better so. He tells usin “Scilla” 
that he was bound by oath, 

**To write no more of that whence shame doth grow, 

Or tie my pen to penny-knave’s delight ; 

But live with fame, and so for fame to write.” 


Some of his plays which have been pre- 
served were written and acted as early as 
1589 (though not published till 1594), and 
deserve careful study as among the oldest 
specimens of English blank verse. 

Returning to the poems of 1589, we shall 
find the ‘‘ Discontented Satyre” to be a mar- 
vel of wisdom, and proud enough of his dis- 
content, praising it after the following man- 
ner : 

** Deprive the world of perfect Discontent : 
All glories end, all honor straight is slaine, 
And life itself in error’s course is spent, 
All toil dooth sort but to a sorrie end ; 
For through mislikes each learnes for to commend. 
The school-man that with heedless flourish writes 
Retines his fault if thou direct his eie ; 
And then againe, with wonder he endites 


Such sweete sententious lines as never die.” 


A poem, miscalled a sonnet, in “ Praise of 
the Countrey Life,” is too long to quote in 
full, but part of it ripples along in this way : 


**So living, naught remains my solace to betray ; 
I heere the pleasant birds record their sacred 
straines 
When at the morning's rise they bless the spring- 
ing day. 
The murmuring fountains’ noise from out the 
marble vaines 
Are pleasing to mine ears, whilst with a gentill 
fall 
They fleete from hie, and serve to wet the meads 
withal.” 


The work of Lodge to which allusion is 
most frequently made is the tale he publish- 
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ed in 1590, and again in 1592 and 1598. 
The full title is as follows: ‘Rosalynde, Eu- 
phues’s Golden Legacie, found after his death 
in his cell at Silexedra. Bequeathed to Phi- 
lantus’s sonnes nursed up with their father in 
England. Fetcht from the Canaries by T. 
L., Gent.” It was dedicated to Lord Huns- 
don, on account of Lodge’s friendship for his 
sons Edmund and Robert Carew, “two siens 
worthy of so honorable a tree.” 

Lodge is very fond of addresses to “Gen- 
tlemen Readers,” (as if he wished to have no 
others) and the amusing audacity of these is 
highly characteristic. ‘Take the following in- 
stance from “ Rosalynde,” and note its plain- 
ness: “‘Looke not heere to finde anie sprigs 
of Pallas bay-tree, nor to heere the humour 
of anie amorous Lawreat. Heere you may 
perhaps finde some leaves of Venus mirtle, 
but hewen doun bya souldier with his curt- 
laxe. ‘To bee briefe, Gentlemen, roome for 
a souldier and a sailer that gives you the 
fruit of his labors that he wrote in the ocean, 
when everie line was wet with a surge and 
everie humorous passion countercheckt with 
astorme. If you like it, so; and yet I will 
bee yours in dutie if you bee mine in favour. 
But if Momus, or anie squint-eyed asse that 
hath mighty eares to conceive with Midas, 
and yet little reason to judge—if he come 
aboorde our barke to finde fault with the 
tackling when hee knows not the shrowdes, 
I’'le doune into the hold, and fetch out a 
rustie pollax that sawe no sunne this seven 
yeare, and either wel bebast him or heave 
the cockescombe overboord to feed cods. 
But curteous gentlemen that favor most, 
backbite none, and pardon what is overslipt, 
let such come, and welcome. [le into the 
steward’s roome and fetch them a kanne of 
our best bevradge.” 

How admirably he uses the  sea-faring 
phrases; were ever critics warned and chal- 
lenged in bolder fashion? But authors who 
desired only friendly readers were very apt, 
in those free-spoken days, to disclaim having 
written for any others. One of the earliest 
and best examples of this is in the noble and 
learned ‘Thomasin Von Zirclaria’s “Italian 
Guest,” a long, didactic poem and “courtesy 
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book” of the early part of the thirteenth 
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her father’s feet, with her eyes full of teares, 


century, carefully edited by Prof. Riickert of craving his blessing.” 


Breslau, in 1852, and by others since. 
Thomasin says: 
**To him who is virtuous, or becoming so, 

To him I give in friendship 

My book, that with it 

He may steer his beautiful manners. 

But he who has no good _ breeding 

And does not know how to act handsomely, 

Let him have nothing to do with it 

No teaching has power 

To make him virtuous 

In whom virtue is not inherent.” 

His book, he tells us, will no more reform 
the really bad man than “saying to the wolf 
the Lord’s Prayer all day long” will make 
him “anything like a lamb.” Students of 
early German will remember the unique po- 
sition of “The Italian Guest” in the literary 
reaction against knightly romances. 

Returning to Lodge’s “ Rosalynde,” the 
interesting question to the general reader is: 
“ How much did Shakespere borrow?” <A 
reference to Hudson’s preface to “ As You 
Like It,” (Harvard Edition, Vol. V.) will 
show clearly that the main incidents of the 
plot and the order of events are taken from 


Lodge’s meritorious novel, besides some of 


the characters. No other of his comedies 
is so based on borrowed material nor so 
amply displays the vivifying spirit of his own 
genius. Motley-minded Touchstone, Jacques 
with his curiously compounded melancholy, 
“his humorous sadness,” and simple Au- 
drey, are Shakespere’s own. ‘The resemblance 
between play and novel is general rather 
than particular. When they were in the for- 
est of Arden, “Stay,” quoth Aliena to Gany- 
mede, “yonder be characters graven upon 
the bark of the tall beech tree.” When Ros- 
alynde, who has been so long in masculine 
disguise, reveals herself: ‘‘ In went Ganymede, 
and drest herself in woman’s attire, having 
on a goun of greene with kirtle of rich san- 
dall so quaint that she seemed Diana tri- 
umphing in the forest. Upon her head she 
wore a chaplet of roses, which gave her such 
a grace that she looked like Flora, peak’t in 
the pride of all her flowres. ‘Thus attired 
came Rosalynde in, and presented herself at 


story. 


It would be hard to find anything in Eng- 
lish verse more exquisite than some of the 
wildwood songs interspersed through the 
* Old Damon’s Pastorial ” is not well 
known, and the spirit and melody are charm- 
ing. Here are a few lines: 

‘* Homely hearts doe harbor quiet, 

Little fear and muckle solace, 
States suspect their bed and diet 

Fear and craft doe haunt the palace. 
Little would I, little want I; 

When the mind and store agreeth 
Smallest comfort is not scanty. 

Least he longs that little seeth.” 


The last stanza of one group of Rosader’s 
love verses carved on a beech-bole runs this 
way: 
‘* First time shall stay his stayless race, 
And winter bless his browes with corne, 
And snow bemoysten July’s face, 
And winter, spring, and summer mourne, 
Before my pen, by help of fame, 
Cease to recite thy sacred name.” 

Aside from its minor inconsistencies, for- 
ced conceits, and occasional blemishes of 
style, “Rosalynde” contains much that will 
repay perusal. ‘There is graceful invention, 
easy flow of narrative, amusing and well-sus- 
tained plot, force and simplicity of language. 
His admiration for “ Euphues,” published 
ten years before, sometimes led him into pal- 
pable imitations, but its best portions have a 
charm and freshness not easy to describe. 

Early in 1591 two interesting volumes ap- 
peared from the pen of Lodge, now fairly 
afloat on the sea of authorship, and evident- 
ly quite an old stager at the business, having 
learned how to fill up with bits and scraps 
and make a book out of scant material. An- 
nexed to his blast against the usurers had 
been a “ Historie of Tribonius and Prisce- 
ria,” and after this, as will be seen, he had the 
trick to perfection. The first 1591 volume was 
“The Famous, True, and Historical Life of 
Robert Second, Duke of Normandy,” etc., 
quite a feast of horrors in decidedly the 
chap-book style. ‘The second book was his 
earliest step towards the field of satire, and, 
in its way, appears quite a success. It was 
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burdened with the title of: “ Catharos, Di- 
ogenes, in his singularitie,” etc. “* Christen- 
ed by him anettle for nice noses.” This was 
a witty and able assault upon the vices 
of the day. Lodge’s old foes, the critics, 
were shown particular attention. It was a 
time when no one minded anachronisms, 
and accordingly we find Diogenes quoting 
from the New ‘Testament, referring to the 
Council of Nice, and using stanzas from 
Ariosto! These stanzas Lodge does not 
translate, because of “the carping Aristar- 
chi,” who “think nothing well applied that 
has not passed their own pen.” This un- 
wonted timidity—for Lodge was a good Ital- 
ian scholar—is probably due to the fact that Sir 
John Harrington’s bold, poetic, but free trans- 
lation of “ Orlando Furioso” had just ap- 
peared, and though rightly popular, was sub- 
jected to severe critical assaults. “ Catha- 
ros” has, perhaps, considerable resemblance 
to Elyot’s *‘ Pasquyll, the Playne,” a curious 
argument on the relative values of “ Speech 
and Silence,” published in 1533. 

In 1591 Lodge had another and more se- 
vere attack of the sea-passion. ‘There was a 
certain Thomas Cavendish, of whom all the 
world had heard, most of all His Majesty of 
Spain. For in 1586, while every shipwright 
in the kingdom was building war-vessels, 
every blacksmith forging weapons, every 
priest plotting and praying, bold “ Captain 
Candish,” as Hakluyt calls him, set sail, cir- 
cumnavigated the globe, and brought back 
great treasures. ‘This plain Suffolk squire 
with three vessels and hardly more than a 
hundred men captured and burnt nineteen 
Spanish ships and many towns along the 
Chilean and Peruvian coasts. ‘Their nota- 
ble prize was a huge galleon, the “ Great St. 
Anne,” from the Philippines, encountered off 
Lower California, perhaps as far north as 
San Diego, and worried to despair in a three 
days’ running fight. Cavendish loaded his 
vessels with spoil, including 120,000 fesos 
in gold, nearly equivalent to $2,500,000 at 
the present time; burned tons of silks and 
spices, set the Spaniards ashore with provis- 
ions, and sailed merrily on his way. No 
wonder, with such a record, that the heart 
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of adventurous England beat high when the 
word went forth: ‘Cavendish goes again to 
the South Seas.” No wonder Lodge flung 
down his pen and hastened to Plymouth. 
They set sail August 26th, 1591, reached Bra- 
zil in December, captured Santos, (where 
Lodge found in the Jesuits’ Library, the ma- 
terial for his ‘* Margarite of America”), and 
took one or two ships of little value; but 
suffered from storms, disease, hunger, insub- 
ordination, and miseries almost infinite. Not 
until September 13th, 1592, were they with- 
in sight of the Pacific. The squadron of 
five vessels was scattered, and drifted back 
through the straits. Lodge speaks of such 
tempestuous weather that he “thought the 
fish shoulde eat me writing and my paper 
written.” Old Purchas aptly calls it “‘a most 
dismal and fatal voyage.” Some of the ves- 
sels were wrecked ; Cavendish died on the re- 
turn; one unhappy bark, sailless, bearing a 
few scurvy-sick, starving survivors, drifted 
into Bearhaven, Ireland, June 11th, 1593. 
Lodge must have been on the Captain’s ship 
and so escaped this grim wrestle, but his ex- 
perience appears to have effectually cured 
his desire for Spanish gold. 

In 1592 his friend Rebert Greene pub- 
lished a book for him, saying in the dedica- 
tion to Viscount Fitzwalter that Lodge was 
then at sea. ‘The work is rare; its leading 
title runs “ Euphues’s Shadow, the Battaile of 
the Senses.” Only a few months later, Sep- 
tember third, in fact, poor profligate Greene, 
the brilliant, unguided, roystering playwright, 
died in beggary and unspeakable anguish of 
body and soul. That strange, remorseful out- 
cry, entitled ‘“ Greene’s Groats-worth of Wit 
bought witha Million of Repentance,” was 
immediately published by Chettle. In this 
powerful and justly famous tract, the dying 
author was keenly conscious of the low estate 
of the theatre and of the disgrace attached 
to those vagrants, runagates, and pariahs, who 
wrote or acted plays. Here, also, is that saucy 
fling at Shakespere, as “an upstart crow beau- 
tified with our feathers.” Greene addresses 
himself chiefly to three friends, one of whom 
he calls “* Young Juvenal, that bytting satyr- 
ist that lately with mee together writ a com- 
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edie.” And again, ‘ Sweet boy, be advised, 
and get not manie enemies by bitter words.” 
The other two are easily recognized as Peele 
and Marlowe. Was Lodge “ Young Juven- 
al?” All the earlier critics, following Ma- 
lone’s lead, have said “ yes,” but later analy- 
sis decides in favor of Nash, though it is 
still an open question. Beardless, shaggy- 
haired Nash was but twenty-four, while 
Lodge was ten years older. Nash had al- 
ready “ vext scholars with his pasquinades”— 
sown broad-cast, eight or nine appearing in 
three years. Nash had been called “ Juven- 
al,” but Lodge’s satiric efforts had not won 
much notice. Lodge, it is true, had written 
a play with Greene, and this has _ been 
thought conclusive; but a curious play, “A 
Knack to Know a Knave,” appearing in 
1592, is quite likely to have been the work 
of Greene and Nash. Mr. Gosse well notes 
the “lyrical brightness of Greene’s smaller 
poems,” the beauty of his Arcadian tales, his 
brown shepherds, rosy nymphs, and “ whis- 
pering boskage of green shadow,” his varied 
metres and golden imagery. ‘The world has 
long been willing to forgive the weakness, 
forget the dishonor, of this wayward genius, 
this tumultuous brawler, whose songs kept 
the stainless purity and sweetness of child- 
hood. 

Upon his return from the South Seas, 
Lodge devoted himself with much energy to 
the literary life. He wrote poems, tracts, 
criticisms, and romances, according to the 
mood and the market. One of his assailants 
says that he “had his oar in every paper 
boat.” He became a favorite contributor to 
the miscellaneous collections of the period, 
and his versatile talents were evidently in de- 
mand. By 1597 he had published more 
than a dozen works besides those already 
mentioned. Some of his best poetry ap- 
peared in 1593, in “Phillis,” to which was 
added the “Tragical Complaynt of Elstred.” 
Many of the best poems in this volume were 
reprinted in various collections of the day, as 
“The Phoenix Nest,” 1593, and “Eng- 
land’s Helicon,” 1600. The latter is the 
most famous of these compendiums of Eliz- 
abethan verse. One poem attributed to ‘‘E. 
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D.” (Sir Edmund Dyer) was really Lodge’s. 
Here is a bit from “Phillis”: 
** Now I find thy looks were fained, 

Quicklie lost and quicklie gained ; 

Soft thy skin like wool of wethers, 

Heart unstable, light as feathers, 

Tongue untrustie, subtile-sighted, 

Wanton will with change delighted ; 

Sirene pleasant, foe to reason, 

Cupid plague thee for this treason 

Prime youth lasts not, age will follow, 

And make white thy tresses yellow ; 

Wrinkled face for looks delightful 

Shall acquaint the dame despiteful ; 

And when time shall date thy glorie, 

Then too late thou wilt be sorrie. 

Sirene pleasant, foe to reason, 

Cupid plague thee for this treason.” 

Lodge praises Spencer and Daniel under 
the names of “Colin” and “ Delia’s Prophet,” 
as in the following: 

**If so you come where learned Colin feeds 

His lovely flock, packe hence, and quickly haste 

you, 

You are but mists before so bright a sunne 

Who hath the palm for deep invention wunne.” 

** Kisse Delia’s hand for her sweet prophet’s sake, 

Whose not affected but well couchéd teares 

Have power, have worth a marble mind to shake ; 

Whose fame no Iron age or time outwears.” 


It is in “Phillis” that those pretty stanzas 
Occur: 
** Love gilds the roses of thy lippes 
And flies about them like a bee; 
If I approach he forward skips, 
And if I kiss he stingeth me.’ 


’ 


Lodge has an affection for bees. Doubt- 
less there were long rows of deftly plaited 
straw hives, golden-domed cities of cheerful 
industry, under the lindens at Low Layton. 
A dozen neat comparisons for which he is 
indebted to them will be found in even a 
hasty perusal of his poems. Another lyric 
to Phillis says, “Sweet bees have hived their 
honey on thy tongue.” 

“Elstred,” previously alluded to, is in six- 
line stanzas, rhymed pentameters, and in- 
tended foratragedy. It includes the “Story 
of Locrine,” dramatized in 1594 by Charles 
Tylney, and for a time attributed to Shakes- 
pere. The whole affair is dull and labored, 
for Lodge seldom writes well on heroic sub- 
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jects; his airy muse cannot rear monuments. 
If only he had centered his energies, and 
given us more of those dainty lyrics! Then, 
too, we observe his perverse fondness for 
double rhymes, “‘call these” and “‘all these,” 
“all things” and “small things,” “vow this” 
and “allow this.” It is not often that his 
fancies grow extravagant, yet in a poem to 
his lady’s eyes he concludes: 
‘* Burne lovely lamps to whom my looks are thrall ; 
Tho’ in your flames my corse to cinders wend, 
Yet am I proud to gaine a Phoenix end.” 


In 1593 also appeared the “Life and Death 
of William Longbeard,” worked up from 
Stowe’s Annales (1196) and other chronicles 
of the twelfth century. Drayton’s William 
Longsword was probably suggested by the 
success of this romance. Lodge seems to 
have met with reverses, and his pen was his 
sole resource. The marks of haste are evi- 
dent throughout, and he seems somewhat 
discouraged. In the preface he says: “Tay- 
lors and writers nowadais are in the like es- 
timate; if they want new fashions they are 
not fansied,”—a complaint common to au- 
thors of every age. In one poem, after cata- 
loguing the famous books that have been 
lost from sight, he continues: 

‘* Then I, who want the sap, 
And write but bastard rime, 
May I expect the hap 
That my endevors may o’er-come the time? 
No! no! 
To follow marchant’s life, 


‘tis far more meet 


Or at the judge's feet 
To sell my tongue for bribes to maintain 
strife.” 


Here is a breezy picture, “adapted from 
the Italian” : 
‘*My mistress, when she goes 
To pull the pink and rose 
Along the river bounds, 
And trippeth on the grounds, 
And runnes from rocks to rocks, 
With lovely scattered locks.” 

But “ William Longbeard” is but a pamph- 
let at best; so, in order to piece it out as 
much as possible, other writings are added. 
We have, to begin with, “‘ An account of Fa- 
mous Pirats, who in times past were Lordes of 
the sea.” Stilcon, Dionides, Millia, Chipan- 
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da, and a number more are described, though 
we look in vain for Bargulus, that “strong II- 
lyrian pirate,”* who exchanged a collier’s pick 
for a sword, and carved his way toa throne. 
Since the volume was not yet large enough to 
suit his ideas, Lodge added ‘The Historie of 
Partaritus, King of Lombardie,” “The Won- 
derful Dream of Aspatia,” “Revenge of Ma- 
gollo,” ‘* Deeds of Velasca,” “Stories about 
Francis Sforza, King Roderigo, Manie Am- 
bassadors,” etc., and, in conclusion, **The 
Strange Loves of Tyrus the Tyrant,”—the 
whole forming a rather ludicrous mixture, 
but containing much that is apt, witty, and 
agreeable. 

His financial troubles appear to have in- 
creased for several years, and various suits 
were brought against him; one, about 1596, 
being for a tailor’s bill, seven pounds and 
some shillings, and overdue eight years! 
With which personal item, sorrowful or dis- 
creditable, according to the reader’s temper, 
we turn to a consideration of Lodge’s abil- 
ities as a playwright. 

There are only two plays extant on which 
Lodge’s name is found, although quite a 
number have been ascribed to him. Greene 
is supposed to have had Lodge’s assistance 
in his “ Lady Alimony,” and perhaps in one 
or two others. Lodge’s most ambitious work 
was “Wounds of Civil War,” a tragedy in 
over three thousand lines of rather heavy 
and monotonous blank verse, describing the 
quarrels of Marius and Sylla. The subject 
in some form had exercised many pens, be- 
cause it gave an opportunity to point morals 
at ambitious English statesmen. Lodge’s 
work, for instance, was a comparison be- 
tween old heads and young heads in govern- 
ment. ‘“Sylla,”the younker, was probably 
meant for Lord Essex, and Marius for Lord 
Burghley. A long list might be made of 
“Essex plays,” and the impression he made at 
various stages of his career thusapproximate- 
ly reached. Edmund Spencer may be sup- 
posed to have been partially responsible for 
this play, because in his “‘Teares of the 
Muses,” alluding to Lodge, under the name 
of Alcon, he said: 
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‘* And there is pleasing Alcon, could he raise 

His tunes from lays to matters of more skill,” 
which criticism roused the lyric poet to essay 
a bolder flight. It was probably written be- 
fore “ Edward II.;” but the “ Jew of Malta ” 
at least had appeared, and Lodge ought to 
have profited by Marlowe’s glowing style, in- 
tense energy, and uplifted surges of imagi- 
nation. ‘These gifts were uncommunicable, 
and yet it is strange that his blank verse 
could not flow more lightly. The unities are 
disregarded in about the usual style, and mi- 
nor discrepancies abound. It gives one a 
queer feeling to find a Roman clown of the 
time of Marius alluding to St. Paul church 
steeple. The plot is drawn from Plu- 
tarch’s account, which Lodge was well able 
to read in Latin. His linguistic attainments 
appéar to have been Latin, French, Italian, 
and possibly Spanish. Though put on the 
stage by Philip Henslow in 1589, and rea- 
sonably successful there, this play was not 
printed till 1594, the year in which rugged 
Chapman gave expression to his gloomiest 
mood in “The Shadow of Night,” and 
‘well-languaged’ Daniel gave “ Cleopatra” 
and the ‘Complaint of Rosamond” to the 
public, 

The same year also witnessed the appear- 
ance of “ The Looking Glass for London and 
England,” a curious play “ made by Thomas 
Lodge, Gent. and Robert Greene in Artibus 
Magister,” also written some time before. 
It is not hard to select passages that are as ev- 
idently Lodge’s work as others are Greene’s, 
the swing and extravagant but superb dic- 
tion of the latter being difficult to ignore. 
The scenes throughout are laid in proud 
Nineveh, in the days of the prophet Jonah. 
The play opens gorgeously with Rasni, ar- 
rogant as Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, and his 
tributary kings, who declare “ Rasni is God 
on earth, and none but he.” The pride- 
drunk monarch exults over Nineveh, “ three 
days’ journey length from wall to wall,” with 
“six hundred towers that topless touch the 
clouds,” and declares that : 

‘* My sceptre straineth both the parallels.” 

Rasni proposes marriage to his sister, Re- 
milia, and she consents, but is struck dead 
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by lightning. The king turns his evil regard 
on Alvida, the wife of one of his viceroys, 
who poisons her husband. Meanwhile, an- 
gels and pr ophets give warning that the cup 
of their iniquity is full. Clowns, peasants, 
spendthrifts, mechanics, and _ interesting 
street-scenes abound, and the hearer is never 
allowed to forget that the shaft was aimed at 
London. Graphic passages are on almost 
every page. Signs of coming wrath thicken. 
“Priests of the sun ” and magi march in pallid 
procession to avert the threatened evil ; ghosts 
of the dead rise, crying, “Woe to this city, 
woe”; statues of the elder kings crash on the 
pavement; rains of blood fall from cloudless 
skies; Jonah the Prophet walks the streets 
crying destruction; from throne to hovel men 
and women repent, sit fasting, clothed in 
sackcloth, and at last avert the overhanging 
stroke. ‘There is a depth of profound relig- 
ious earnestness a bout the entire play, strong- 
est, however, in the closing parts. 

The portions of this play that refer to the 
magicians and wise men are evidently a thin- 
ly disguised attack on the philosophic school 
of Raleigh, Hariot, and their supporters. 
Political allusions are abundant, and this of 
itself would justify its careful study. 

We have arrived at 1595, when “A Fig 
for Momus” appeared, preceding by two 
years Hall’s “ Satires,” and hence giving 
Lodge a claim to be thought the earliest 
English satirist. This book was dedicated 
to the Earl of Derby, with many flourishes, 
compliments, and classical allusions. The 
“Gentlemen Readers” are next told why 
they are saluted with “so peremptorie a ti- 
tle.” Itis ‘ not in contempt of the learned, 
but in despight of the detractor, who, wor- 
thily deserving the name of Momus, shall 
rather at my hand have a fig tochoake him.” 
But he wishes to wrong none. “If any man 
repine I am sure he is guiltie, because he 
bewrayeth himselfe.” Also, “as I am readie 
to satisfie the reasonable, so I have a gird in 
store for a railer.” This book is one of 
Lodge’s best; the letters and satires are 
good-natured and vigorous. He tells a cer- 
tain dandyish “F. M.” (3d satire) that al- 
though 
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** The idle Moor, the Turke and Saracine, 
The Chineis and the walthie Abisine 
Observe that custom and idolatrie 
Which was in-grafted in their infancie,’ 


He (the aforesaid F. M.) must 

** Beware to frizzle, curl and kembe thy haire, 
To spend three hours in gazing in a glasse, 
Before thy wife and daughter goe to masse.”’ 


, 


A pretty compliment is paid to Drayton: 


** Michael, as much good hap unto thy state 
As Orators have figures to dilate. 
Alas for those that by scurrilitie 
Would purchase fame and immortalitie ; 
But know this, friend, true excellence depends 
On numbers aimed to good and happie ends.” 
This quotation is from the fifth letter, 
which also alludes to the interesting “ En- 
dimion and Phcebe,” published by Drayton 
the previous year and then withdrawn from 
sale, only one perfect copy being in existence. 
Perhaps the great success of Shakespere’s 
earlier poems caused Drayton to suppress it, 
but Lodge devotes twenty-five or thirty lines 
to graphic allusion and deft praise. “ Endim 
ion” has a reference to Lodge under the an- 


agram of Golde, by which he was known, 
and it would even seem that Drayton often 
received assistance in his writings from 
Lodge : 


**And thou, my Goldey, which in summer days 
Had feasted us with merry roundelayes, 
And when my muse scarce able was to flye 
Didst imp her wings with thy sweet poesie.”’ 
Drayton’s fine description of night, begin- 
ning: 
“Now black-browed Night placed in her chaire 
of jet, 
Sat, wrapped in clouds, within her cabinet.” 
is from the “ Endimion.” 
The seventh letter in “ Momus” is on the 
‘** Anatomie of Alchemy.” So sensible a per- 
son as Lodge could not but recognize the 
absurdities of the alchemists: 
‘** Their purpose is to drag out by the eares 
A quint-essence to fix and fashion gold, 
To clothe decrepit age with youthy yeares, 
To quicken plants by nature fruitless-old ; 
But all their promised mountains prove a mouse.” 
There are also a number of “ Eclogues,” 
in which Edmund Spencer appears as “ Co- 
lin,” Drayton as “ Rowland,” Lord Burghley 
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as ‘Eglon,” but “Damian” and “ Wagrin” 
are not easily identified. In one of these 
Eclogues Lodge speaks of himself, under the 
usual anagram, and says he has decided to 
abandon verse-making : 

‘* Which sound reward, since this neglected time, 

Repines to yield of men of high desart. 
Ile cease to ravel out my wits in rime 
For such who make so base account of art. 
And since by wit there is no means to climb, 
Ile hold the plough awhile, and plie the cart. 
And if my muse to wonted loves return 
I'le write and judge, peruse, commend—and 
burn.” 

This possibly marks the date of his resolve 
to study medicine, though it was probably 
three years before he was able to enter the 
Avignon medical school. His publications 
of the next year were largely the results of 
previous work, and given to the world with 
deliberate intention to make an end of the 
business of authorship. In 1596 he pub- 
lished no less than four books, the last of 
which was a curious apology and farewell. 
Lodge then devoted himself to hard and suc- 
cessful study. Of these four books the first 
was “The Devill Conjured,” an assault in 
sturdy prose upon magic and alchemy. It 
is a dialogue between a hermit, who dwells 
among the inhospitable mountains of Egypt, 
and three travelers from Tyre, India, and 
Cappadocia. 

Next came the “ Margarite of America,” 
to which allusion has been made as treas- 
ure-trove from his Cavendish voyage. He 
dedicates it to Lady Russell, explaining that 
it was written where “bitter and extreme 
frosts at midsummer continually clothe the 
discomfortable mountains,” and where “man- 
ie wondrous Iles, manie strange fishes, manie 
monstrous Patagones withdrew my senses.” 
Some poems quite in Lodge’s best vein are 
scattered through this romance, which must 
be called one of his best works. Margarite’s 
lover sings: 

‘*Ve gentle pearles, where ere did nature make you ? 
Or whether in Indian shores you found your 
mould, 
Or in those lands where spices serve for fuel ? 
O, if IT might from out your essence take you 
And twine myselfe to shape what ere I woulde, 
How gladly would I be my lady's jewel.” 
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Another issue of 1596 was “Wit’s Miserie 
and the World’s Madness,” possibly appear- 
ing before the “ Margarite,” and dedicated 
to the three brothers Hare. He alludes to 
his contemporaries: Spencer, “best read in 
ancient poetry”; Daniel, “choice in word 
and invention”; Drayton, “diligent and for- 
mal”; Nash, “true English Aretine.” 

Lastly came the mournful and repentant 
‘ Prosopopeia,” dedicated to the Countess of 
Derby and the Countess of Cumberland. 
Like Nash’s “Christ’s Teares,” it was a re- 
traction of whatever had been faulty, ill- 
judged, abusive, or evil in his previous writ- 
ings; and a sorrowful palinode he made of 
it. ‘There has been much discussion over 
this work, some critics believing that Law- 
rence Twyne, author of “The Pattern of 
Painful Adventures,” drawn upon by Shakes- 
pere in his Pericles, wrote the “ Prosopopeia.” 
But the weight of evidence favors Lodge’s 
authorship, one might almost say his guilt ; 
for the book is in decidedly bad taste, over- 
wrougit, unreal, and fantastic. Lodge had 
written little or nothing of which he needed 
to be ashamed, but others had set the fash- 
ion of public disavowals, and so he too would 
wear crape and make a pilgrimage. Then 
he turns to his medical and anatomical stud- 
ies with a stout heart, although in his forty- 
first year. 

As already noted, the famous Avignon 
schools attracted his attention, and there he 
earned the degree of “ Doctor of Physic,” re- 
ceiving also in 1602 the same degree from 
Oxford. His scholarly translation of * Jose- 
phus” appeared the same year, dedicated to 
|.ord Howard, and seven editions were call- 
ed for before 1670. The plague was again 
raging in London in 1603, and Lodge wrote 
a short treatise upon its history and treat- 
ment. He was then living in Warwick Lane, 
enjoying quite a practice, and his brochure 
assails the quacks and nostrum-venders who 
traded on the credulity of the poor. About 
1609 Heywood, in his “Troja Britannica,” 
names Lodge as a learned and famous phy- 
sician. In September, 1612, as shown by a 
monument in Rolleston Church, Notting- 
hamshire, his younger brother died. Thom- 
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as Lodge was named sole executor. The 
leisure of the next two years was devoted to 
a translation of Seneca’s complete works, 
published in 1614 and dedicated to Chan- 
cellor Ellesmere. When it was reprinted, 
four years later, the Earl of Suffolk received 
the same compliment. It was not unusual 
at that time to dedicate different editions of 
the same work to different persons. There 
is no further mention of Lodge till 1616, 
when the Privy Council granted him a pass- 
port to travel “into the Archduke’s coun- 
try” to “collect debts due him.” He took 
a friend and two servants, and was absent 
four or five months. It has been hinted that 
he was escaping from his own creditors, but 
this view lacks evidence and is altogether 
unlikely. We may justly think of Lodge as 
combining business and pleasure, traveling 
leisurely through the Low Countries, and vis- 
iting many famous cathedrals and art-collec- 
tions before his return. 

Sometime in 1622 the Countess of Lincoln 
published her “ Nurserie,” and Lodge ap- 
pears as the author of a stately “‘ Commenda- 
tion” in the form of a prefatory address, 
setting forth the merits of the book and the 
virtues of the Countess. We may imagine 
the courtly and gray-bearded physician, who 
had long before laid aside such vanities as 
lyrics and stories, yielding, not without secret 
pleasure, to the lady’s request, and writing 
this dignified preface “ for friendship’s sake,” 
in his Low Layton home, close by his mur- 
muring bees, and beset as he wrote by new- 
ly awakened memories of Nash and Greene, 
of Daniel, Drayton, and Marlowe. 

Anthony Woed, the Oxford historian, says 
that Thomas Lodge “made his exit (of the 
Plague, I think) in September 1625.” He 
left behind him a book of simple medical 
rules, and notes on treatment of common dis- 
eases. Its title was “The Poor Man’s Tal- 
ent,” not as has been said “‘ The Poor Man’s 
Legacie.” It was dedicated to the Countess 
of Arundell, but was never published until 
1882, when it appeared under the auspices 
of the Hunterian Club, and has attracted 
considerable attention. 

Thomas Lodge’s active and successful life 
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closed with the reign of King James. The 
brave-hearted poet, critic, dramatist, novel- 
writer, sailor, adventurer, physician, deserves 
our cordial regard. His cynicism was only 
skin-deep, but his frank manliness was reveal- 
ed in every line he wrote, and pervaded his 
whole nature. His purity and delicacy of 
imagination are worthy of the warmest affec- 


1 LIST OF LODGE'S PRINCIPAL WORKS AND FIRST 
F DITIONS. 


pe DS ere 1580 
An Alarum Against Usurers, etc............. ..1584 
Scilla's Metamorphosis, etc...............00ee0- 1589 
ES ME Screen cuiciinen bien weeRRRSe Re 1590 
NT NNO Ooo ia édectsesawcrnbenenecis 15g! 
NN Siew nmead hehednscnibece cane eneaiee os 1591 
Eupheues's Shadow, etc.............ccceeees . 1592 
William Longhbeard, etc. .........ccccceees. . «1593 
Wren OF Che Cire Wa ovikkkicccccccccccsccccs 1594 
Looking Glasse, etc. (with Greene)........... ..1594 
Pe Bee PN, GOR. ivnctacvectesenccinses wah 1595 
i he ...1596 
I ioc as areniankeecam ee edicn 1590 
A Margarite of America..............0.22sseeees 1596 
PI OU ios Ceckatiudedexkneensbanke 1596 
Ft SE DS sic cacpasnenaceen Left in MSs. 
** Sailor's Kalendar”............é About 1589, but lost. * 
Translations: Josephus....1602. Seneca..... .. 1614 
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tion. To know his works thoroughly and 
appreciatively is to receive a host of new 
ideas concerning the times of Elizabeth and 
James I., and is to understand in some meas- 
ure the glow and vitality of existence in that 
marvelous period when Lodge and his bril- 
liant University Circle helped forward the 


English literary renaissance.1 
Charles Howard Shinn. 


The Hunterian Club Reprints from 1875 to 1883 in- 
clude all of Lodge's works except his translations. They 
are very fine editions, but lack notes.  Hazlitt’s 
‘* Shakespere’s Library, Part I., Vol. 2nd,” contains 
Rosalynde, and has notes upon it. The memoirs of 
Edmund Alleyn, an actor of Gosson’s time are valuable. 
Dodsley'’s ‘‘ Old English Plays, Vol. VIII.,” contains 
‘* Wounds of Civil War.” The Shakespere Society pub- 
lications for 1853 refer chiefly to Lodge. Vol. IX., of 
the early English Text Society, (1869) contains impor- 
tant contributions to the subject from Furnival and 
others. The New Shakespere Society publications are 
essential, especially the ‘‘ Shakespere Allusion Book,” 
‘*Stubbes’s Anatomie,” ‘‘ The Society Transactions.” 
The Diary of Henry Machyn is published by the Cam- 
den Society. Hakluyt’s Collection, edition of 1586, is 
authority for the accounts of voyages and sea-fights 
of the period. 


MIRAGE. 


We’LL read that book, we'll sing that song, 


But when? 


Oh, when the days are long; 


When thoughts are free, and voices clear; 
Some happy time within the year:— 
The days troop by with noiseless tread, 
The song unsung; the book unread. 


We'll see that friend, and make him feel 
The weight of friendship, true as steel ; 
Some flower of sympathy bestow : — 
But time sweeps on with steady flow, 
Until with. quick, reproachful tear, 

We lay our flowers upon his bier. 


And still we walk the desert sands, 

And still with trifles fill our hands, 
While ever, just beyond our reach, 

A fairer purpose shows to each. 

The deeds we have not done, but willed, 
Remain to haunt us—unfulfilled. 


A. S. R. 
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Aunt Jane in San Francisco. 


AUNT JANE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


I wENT to the city to visit my niece Milly 
Alby, about the first of March. Milly wrote to 
me that I’d bettersend word what day I’d come 
so they could meet me, as the gas was shut 
off and the streets would be as dark as Egypt 
by the time I got there. But I was all ready 
to start, and didn’t like to stop to write, espe- 
cially as John had been to Milly’s, and could 
tell me what car to take, and how far I’d 
have to walk after I’d left the car. 

“T don’t see but you’ll get along all right 
if you take the right car and get off at the 
right street and go to the right number,” 
said John. 

I couldn’t see either. ‘There didn’t seem 
to be the least occasion to feel a mite worried ; 
so the next morning I started. John took me 
to the steam-cars, and they took me a tre- 
mendous long ride to the ferry-boat, and in 
the ferry-boat I went over tothe city. Then 
everybody began to push and rush, and I 
asked a lady which was the car that would 
take me the nearest to Webster Street. It 
was barely light enough to see which one 
she pointed out, so I thought maybe she’d 
made a mistake, and I asked the conduct- 
or if his car would take me to Webster 
otrect. 

‘“O, yes,” says he, but he didn’t hardly 
look at me; so when he come round for my 
five cents I tried to tell him where to stop 
the car for me, but he went right along to 
the other passengers before I was half through 
telling him. I knew very well he didn’t 
hear me, so I went over to the door to tell 
him real plain; for it wa’n’t likely I wanted 
to be carried way off to some other part of 
the city. He said he understood all about 
it; so then I settled down, and only asked 
him three or four times if we wa’n’t most 
there, or if we hadn’t gone by Webster 
Street, or if he was sure he remembered 
where I was to stop. 

I’m sure I spoke real kind and polite, and 
I can’t understand what made him get more 





and more riley, and what he need to stop the 
car for every time I went towards him. I 
shouldn’t think they’d keep such a con- 
ductor—saying “ Blast it” to a lady. 

“Blast it,” says he, “of course I'll remem- 
ber. Don’t I call the name of every street 
I come to?” 

“Do you?” says I very patiently ; “I heard 
you make some kind of a noise, but I didn’t 
know as ‘twas names of streets.” 

He slammed the door and I sat down 
again; but I kept my eye on him and lis- 
tened real hard every time he popped his 
head in to call: 

“ Honesanmyeastler” — “ Savensthree”— 
“A stree”—“ Nithanlakin.” 

At last I was sure he said Webster, so I 
grasped my bag and started. 

“You said Webster Street this time, 
didn’t you?” I ventured cheerfully, as he 
pulled the strap to stop the car. 

“No, I didn’t, ma’am! and you jest bet- 
ter set still and stop stopping this car, or we 
shall get behind time or run off the track. 
It’s dangerous for a woman of your build to 
keep waltzing round this way.” 

“T never waltz,” says I quite haughty, 
for I was ’most vexed ; it wa’n’t any kind of a 
way for him to talk, me being a visitor to 
the city so. 

Well, bimeby he rattles open the door and 
waves his hand at me, and calls very loud: 

“Now, ma’am, here’s Webster Street, all 
safe and sound.” 

The passengers all smiled real kind of 
hearty as I said “Good night” to them and 
went out. 

“Which way shall I go to get to Mr. 
Alby’s?” I asked as I was climbing down 
the steps. 

“Good gracious! Do you s’pose I know 
everybody in the city? Look on the doors 
till you find the right number”; and he rat- 
tled the strap to start the machine. 

It was proper dark, and I couldn’t sca’cely 
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see a number ; so with hubbly sidewalks and 
trying to look at all the doors, why, the first 
thing I knew, down I fell, and my bag flew 
out of my hand. It was a good sizable 
bag, and it seemed as though I ought to 
see it right away, but I couldn’t see or feel 
hide or hair of it. So I went back to the 
grocer’s on the corner and borrowed a lamp 
and a boy to carry it. We found the bag 
leaning up against the fence as though it 
had been put there o’ purpose. 

Then I found I'd forgot my number, but 
the boy said Mr. Alby’s folks lived in the 
next block. So I went on and clim up the 
steps of the first house and rung the bell. 
A boy and a girl came to the door and 
opened it jest a little crack. 

“ Does Mrs. Alby live here?” I asked. 

** Much you want to know where she lives,” 
says the boy; “you can’t play it on me; 
you're jest round to spy out the land so you 
can steal a good one. Masaid we'd have to 
look out now there’s no gas, ‘cause dark 
streets was jest what you loved.” 

“Your ma must be mistaken,” says I, 
“She ain’t acquainted with me anyhow ; she 
can’t know what I love.” 

“ Tell her Mrs. Alby lives third door from 
here,” whispered the girl. 

“ Not much don’t I tell her nothing”; and 
the boy slammed the door. 

Of course I found Milly’s right away then, 
and I was glad, I can tell you. They 
wanted to know how I ever got there in that 
wretched darkness. The girls tittered con- 
siderable when I told my adventures. ‘They 
said I ought to sit still on the street-car, as 
the conductors always looked out for folks 
from the country. 

“But how’d he know I was from the coun- 
try ?” says I; and then they laughed till they 
was out of breath, and one of them kissed 
me and said, says she: 

“QO, Aunt Jane, you’re perfectly lovely, 
better than old chinaa good deal. I always 
did want to see a real old-fashioned grand- 
mother such as we read about, and you are 
so unsophisticated.” 

“Well, yes; my fists are tolerable large,” 


says I. 
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“My goodness, Aunt Jane! how you can 
joke!” and they laughed again. 

“Anybody needs something to defend 
themselves in such a dark city as this”; and 
I looked at my sinewy hands meditatively. 

“Isn’t it perfectly dreadful?” said Milly. 
“Not a lamp lit in the city! I don’t know 
what we’re coming to. Why, a week ago 
Sunday we had to put off our dinner two 
hours because they'd shut off the water; but 
shutting off the gas is worse.” 

“We sha’n’t dare to go out evenings with- 
out pa is with us,” said the girls. 

Pretty soon I left them, and went up to 
my room so as to write to John, and tell 
him I had got here safe, and the folks was 
glad to see me, and to be sure and not hang 
his best coat in the kitchen all the time I’m 
gone, and to shut the doors when he goes off 
to work so the cats can’t get in, and not to 
use the best knives when he is frying bacon 
and eggs, and so forth. 

The next morning Milly was busy with her 


. dressmaker, and I couldn’t get any chance 


to visit with her, so I told her I’d start out 
sight-seeing on my own hook, as I wanted to 
go to the Old Ladies’ Home that I’d read 
about. She told me to go down and take a 
Market Street car, and stay on it till I got 
clear to the end of the track and couldn’t go 
any farther; then I couldn't help being 
right. So I started off, taking my letter 
along. Miily said: 

“’There’s a letter-box on the next corner ; 
you can tell them, because they’re always 
painted green.” 

I found it easy as could be, but I couldn't 
exactly tell at first where the hole was to put 
the letters in. I thought ‘twould be on top, 
like a missionary box, but it wasn’t; it wasa 
little door right under the eaves. 

After that I found a Market Street car, and 
asked if it would take me to the Old Ladies’ 
Home. The conductor said it would, so I 
determined to keep still just as Milly told 
me to; but I declare I couldn't hardly do it. 
I was jest possessed to ask him if he was 
sure I was on the right car, and didn’t have 
to stop before I got there—I mean before I 
got to the end of the track. But I managed 
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to keep my tongue still, till at last we stopped 
way out in the country, and the conductor 
pointed out the house to me very polite. 

It is a nice large house, and so is the 
Homeopathic Hospital right near it. The 
crounds are smooth and green, but the fence 
is a regular old corral fence as yet. Both 
houses have big, airy halls and good-sized 
rooms. At the Home there were three or 
four old ladies out on the porch, who seemed 
to be having a good comfortable time. 
(hey looked nice and tidy, and easy in their 
minds, as though they had got all through 
getting the men-folks their meals, washing 
dishes, mending pants, making butter, and 





all that. 
Pretty soon Sister Alice came and took me 
to see the chapel, which is just a room half 
full of chairs, with a pulpit in one end. I 
thought it was real handy, as the women can 
was a good mind to ask her if they put their 
bonnets and shawls on when they went to 
- meeting, or if they went bareheaded; but I 
5 was afraid she would think I was not rever- 
ent. She told me how many dormitories 
there were in the house, and how every old 
| lady had one all to herself. Sister Alice 
black dress and little white muslin 


o to meeting if it rains ever so hard. I 


wore a 

nnet, with a frill coming down over her 
Neck, 
When I went back to the cars I found 
live or six of them drawn up in a row, like 

ey was going to a funeral procession. I 
rushed into the first one I come to, and 
here sat the driver eating his dinner. He 
ad ham and bread and butter, ginger- 
bread, and I guess he had cold coffee. 

“If you want to start now,” says he, 
“you'd better go along to the head car; this 
one won't start for fifteen minutes or so, but 
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that’s going right quick.” 

1 hurried toward the first car, but as I 
passed the others I seemed to see all the 
drivers and conductors inside eating their 
I didn’t look very close, because it 
wouldn’t be polite, but that was my impres- 
sion. I was so afraid the car would start 
before I got to it that I was all out of breath 
when I dropped onto the seat. But the 


cinners, 
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driver sauntered into his place as though 
there was millions of time, and the conduc- 
tor opened a little door under one end of the 
seat and says, says he: 

“Who's been into my box?” 

“Tt wa’n’t me,” growled the driver. 

* And it wa’n’t me,” laughs I in my sleeves; 
for it made me think of the fairy story of 
Golden Hair and the three bears. 

“Who’s been tasting out of my bowl ?” 
growled the very big bear. 

“Tt wa’n’t me,” grumbled the middling- 
sized bear. 

“And it wa’n’t me,” squeaked the very 
little bear. 

Well, the conductor took out a cloth and 
began to dust the seats. Then I noticed 
another little door fastened with a button 
under the seat opposite me. 

*O, that’s the driver’s box,” thinks I. 
“That’s where they carry their dinners, and 
when they get way out here, where they can 
stop a spell, they eat it.” Then I wondered 
if the driver had been getting any of the 
mince-pie or things that the conductor’s 
wife had give him for his dinner, that 
made him sing out, “Who’s been into my 
box?” 

Anyway, I thought I’d had made quite a 
discovery, for I never thought about the 
car-men eating before; anybody might sup- 
pose they kept going and going like the 
Wandering Jew, all day and half the night. 

Well, | got home all right, and only told 
the conductor once where I wanted to go, 
so that gave me great confidence in their 
“nowers of memory,” as Bell Alby calls it. 
But confidence may be abused, as I soon 
found to my sorrow. 

You see, Milly and I had an invitation 
to spend the day on Sacramento Street (1 
believe it was Sacramento Street), but Milly 
had company and couldn’t go, and as I 
wanted to go to the store to get some yarn 
to finish footin’ John’s socks, she told me 
when I’d done my shopping to take the 
Larkin Street cars and change to Sutter 
Street, which would take me within two 
blocks of Mrs. Friendly’s house. So when 
the conductor was giving out the transfers I 
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told him I wanted one, as I was going to 
Sacramento Street. 

“QO, well,” says he, “then you don’t have to 
change cars; this takes you to Sacramento 
Street.” 

“But Milly said I must change.” 

“T reckon Milly didn’t know,” says he, 
kind of pityingly. “I'll put you off at Sac- 
ramento Street all right.” 

So I settled down real calm, trusting to his 
“nowers of memory,” and begun to look at 
ladies’ cloaks and dresses and furs and 
horseshoe bonnets. And we rode along 
and rode along, and the folks kept getting 
out, till at last I was the only one left. 
Then I begun to get a little mite uneasy, 
but I thought he’d be sure to remember 
when we got to the right street ; so we rode 
along and rode along ti!l we got way down 
to the ocean. Here we stopped, and the 
conductor went to a window in a little 
house and got a new card to punch, and 
when he come back he begun to talk to the 
driver. 

“Tt’s awful hot for March,” said he, taking 
off his cap and wiping his manly brow. 
“ What'll it bein May if it keeps on.” 

“Blue lightning,” says the driver, wiping 
his brow. ‘These uniforms are too awful 
heavy for hot weather; the company ought 
to let us have lighter ones.” 

*'They won't do it, though,” says the other. 
“We have to wear the same thing the year 
round.” 

“Tf you please, I sha’n’t know when we 
get to Sacramento Street if you don’t tell 
me,” says I, suggestively; for it didn’t seem 
to me any kind of a way for them to stand 
there talking when I was expected at Mrs. 
Friendly’s to lunch. 

Well, such a blank expression as come 
over that conductor's face you never did see; 
he actually seemed half afraid of me, and 
stammered out : 

“Really, madam, I[—I—we’ve come by 
that street; I forgot totell you. But there’s 


a car coming; it will take you right back ; it 
won't take long.” 

He acted as though he expected a good 
scolding, but I was so busy wishing I’d 
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stirred him up before, that I didn’t get be- 
gun before the other car come along. I 
wish now I had; but I ain’t very quick- 
spoken—I can’t seem to think of the right 
things to say till it’s too late. The fact is, 
I never practiced enough on John to get my 
hand—no, my tongue—in; he don’t like to 
be scolded, and so such a load of unspoken 
scoldings as I have to carry around is 
enough to kill a woman. Now, if I could 
only dump ’em offat the right time it would 
lighten me up considerable; but to have ’em 
crawling and grinding along one on top of 
another when it’s too late to say anything 
is real oppressive to everybody. Why, I’d 
rather not get mad at all than to do it in 
such a slow, afternoon sort of a way. So 
that conductor had the bad luck to get off 
without a single reproving word from me, 
and I have a realizing sense that his 
memory won't be sharpened a bit by such 
treatment. 

Well, I changed cars, and was set down 
after a while in the street I had been long- 
ing for, but my troubles hadn’t ended by 
any means. On one side the street had but 
a few houses, and then went creeping off up a 
hill without any sidewalks or anything, so I 
went the other way till I found I was walking 
right away from the number I wanted, and 
I had to go back and toil up that sand hill 
and down the other side, and along through 
the valley and shadow of despair, and up 
another sand hill till it seemed as though I 
must be about over to Menlo Park. 

Once in a while I'd come to a house, but 
the numbers didn’t count up worth a cent, 
and for a street that pretended to be ina 
city it wasn’t thickly settled to speak of. 
I had on my heavy cloak and numerous 
other winter clothes, and it was often borne 
in upon my mind that the car-men were 
right when they called it “awful hot.” I 
wished I had the “‘seven-league boots,” but 
I had to continue to stub along in my little 
number sixes. At last, when I was just 
about ready to sink in a “slough of de- 
spond,” the city hove in sight again; the 
houses began to count up right brisk, and 
after a while Mrs. Friendly’s fair mansion 
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loomed up before my weary eyes. She to the ocean and walked all the way from 
opened the door for me, but I was that tired, Pacific Street! Why, woman alive, you 
dusty, and wilted, I told her I was afraid it ought to have changed to Sutter Street cars, 
would really be more fitting for me to be then you wouldn’t have had to walk but two 
pinned up on the clothes-line in her back _ blocks.” 





4 yard than to go into her pretty parlor. And that conductor said I didn’t need to 
Everybody had been to lunch, but she change. He said Milly didn’t know. He 
said the table wasn’t cleared off yet and I said for me to stay on and ’twould be all 


must have some. And why didn’t I come right. And oh, I didn’t scold him a single 


a " earlier? And what did I come from that morsel! How can I bear it, to think I let 
: direction for? him get off so easy, and he carrying me 
i “Goodness, gracious,” says she, when I away off down to the ocean and making 
: had told my adventures. “Been way down me walk all that ways! 


L. J. Dakin. 


CRUISE OF THE OCEAN SPRAY. 


Sat fishing in Alaskan waters is one of each season in excess of the number fixed 
the most profitable industries in the United by the law of Congress. ‘The payment of 
States. Considering the number of menand_ the subsidy affords the Alaska Commercial 
vessels employed, and the actual capital in- Company a monopoly of the seal traffic in 
vested, the yield to the Company enjoying the extreme North Pacific Ocean, and pro- 
} 9 the exclusive monopoly of the trade is sim- hibits, under heavy penalties, any other cor- 
ply enormous. By an act of Congress, the poration or private individuals from tres- 
sole privilege of killing fur bearing seals and passing on the designated fishing grounds. 
preserving the skins is granted the Alaska Any vessel not belonging to the corporation 
Commercial Company. San Francisco is found in Alaskan waters engaged in captur- 
he headquarters of this corporation. Some ing seals is subject to seizure and confisca- 
years ago the Company was organized by tion; and any person so employed is liable 

General J. F. Miller (now United States Sen- to arrest and punishment. 
ator from California), Mr. Kohl, and others. Notwithstanding the heavy penalties, the 
As a measure of protection, a bill was temptation is so strong—the profit being 
passed by Congress giving to the Alaska very great—that many persons have surrep- 
Commercial Company the exclusive right to titiously engaged in the hazardous business. 
carry on seal fishing in the waters in and Cupidity, aided by a love of romantic ad- 
about Alaska. This law was enacted incon- venture, has induced a certain reckless 
’ sideration of an annual subsidy to be paid class of men to embark in such an enter- 
by the corporation to the general govern- prise in stealthy defiance of the legal conse- 

ment. For each seal killed and skin obtain- quences. 

ed, the Company is required to pay the — Seal fishing is principally carried on in 
government the sum of one dollar. One and about the islands of St. Paul and St. 
provision of this law is, that only one hun- George, or among what are known as the 
dred thousand seals shall be killed every Pribylov Islands. ‘To prevent trespass on 
year, and under this statute the government these fishing grounds, the government em- 
is supposed _ to receive an annual subsidy of ploys a person who lives on one of these 
one hundred thousand dollars. It is claim- islands, and who is instructed to guard the 
ed, however, on good authority, that a great interests both of the United States and of the 
many of these valuable animals are killed Company. He is required to prevent any 
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vessels or persons from engaging in the illicit 
business of killing seals; and also to see that 
the Company does not destroy more seals 
than the law allows. Such an inspector acts 
under direction of the Collector of Customs 
of Alaska Territory, and is authorized to 
capture all trespassing vessels, and apprehend 
all persons found illegally engaged in cap- 
turing these valuable fur-producing animals. 

For a number of years past, reckless ad- 
venturers have violated the law by the intro- 
duction of arms, ammunition, and liquor into 
the territory, and by the killing of seals; and 
United States officials have found their hands 
virtually tied, owing to the anomalous con- 
dition of affairs, the territory, as a matter of 
fact, having neither civil nor military law. 
This embarrassing state of things has been 
greatly augmented by there being no rapid 
method of communication between the sta- 
tions, and by the government’s failure to 
supply the officers with proper vessels or 
boats. 
four rapid schooners, well manned, have en- 
tered the waters of Alaska, and, passing in- 
to Behring’s Sea, made a descent on the 
Pribylov Islands, to kill seals, trade liquor 
to the Indians on the mainland, and alto- 
gether reap a very profitable harvest. 

On the 27th of March, 1876, the Schoon- 
er Ocean Spray, of eighty-three tons burden, 
owned by George W. Kentfield, of San Fran- 
sailed that after 
duly enrolled and licensed there “ for Beh 
ring’s Sea, or elsewhere,” bound on a fish- 
ing cruise. Frank Howell was the charter- 
er, and the schooner was under command of 
The crew consist- 


Almost every season from three to 


cisco, from port, being 


Captain Thomas Butler. 
ed of the first and second mate, four men 
before the mast and a cook. No “log” was 
kept by the Ocean Spray, and she had no 
manifest. Among the cargo were a large 
number of butcher knives, guns, and a con- 
siderable quantity of liquor. 

On the 25th day out the schooner put in- 
to the port of Victoria, from which place, ac- 
cording to the consular certificate, she clear- 
ed on the 26th of April for Wrangel, Alaska, 
“on a fishing license from San Francisco.” 
At Victoria some trifling repairs were made 
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to the vessel, and a crew of twenty-four In- 
dians and two interpreters were hired to “take 
seals in the northern waters.” A whale-boat 
was also purchased and the vessel provided 
with some additional stores. Clubs for kill- 
ing seal were likewise obtained. Thus equip- 
ped for her northern cruise, the Ocean Spray, 
on the 27th of April, proceeded to Neah 
Bay, Washington ‘Territory. Three more 
canoes were purchased there. From that 
point the schooner sailed northward and 
made the Aleutian Islands, probably at 
Ounimak Pass, about June rst. Here the 
vessel came to anchor for a few days, and 
during that time the master supplied the 
schooner with fuel and water. Leaving that 
place the Ocean Spray proceeded in the di- 
rection of Pribylov Islands, and after sailing 
for some time dropped anchor about ten 
miles southeast of one of that group, called 
the Sea Otter Isle. 

A canoe was sent ashore here with six In- 
dians and an interpreter named Wilkins, in 
charge of a Dr. Thatcher, who appeared to 
have some interest in the adventure. The 
object of this was to reconnoitre, and ascer- 
tain if there were any persons or seals on the 
They found neither after a short 
search. When they were returning to the 
schooner a heavy fog came up, and the ca- 
noe was lost. For five days and four nights 
the seven men drifted almost helplessly 
about in their open boat loooking vainly for 
the vessel. Abandoning, at length, all hopes 
finding the schooner, Thatcher or- 
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of ever f 
dered the Indians to pull for St. Paul’s 
Island, distant only about a league from Sea 
Otter Isle. 

During all this time the Ocean Spray beat 
on and off the island, searching for the miss- 
ing canoe. Approaching within a mile of 
Sea Otter Isle—as near as it was safe—Cap- 
tain Butler sent off two canoes, manned by 
Indians, telling them to make careful and 
diligent quest for the missing men. Each 
day they returned reporting that they had 
seen nothing of ‘Thatcher and his party. In 
the hope of finding the men at St. Paul, the 
schooner sailed for that island. Here they 
found the missing crew. 
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A fierce quarrel then arose between 
Thatcher (who was a reckless, desperate fel- 
Jow), and Howell and Captain Butler. Be- 
tween these parties bad blood existed. 
Butler and Howell accused Thatcher of ex- 
citing the Indians, on the way up, to mutiny. 
They declared boldly that he had endeavor- 
ed to get up a conspiracy; to obtain com- 
mand of the vessel, and then turn pirate; 
and, if they resisted, to cut their throats and 
throw them overboard. In retaliation, 
lhatcher accused the two men of abandon- 
ing him and his party in the hope that they 
would drift off and perish. So bitter was 
the quarrel that, it appeared, a further cruise 
was abandoned. Hatred and mutual dis- 
trust seemed to divide the men, and to pro- 
ceed on the voyage of danger was considered 
Is¢ less. 

Up to this time only a few seals had been 
iled. ‘The revenue cutter was known to 
steaming about those waters, looking out 
for trespassers, and fear of capture kept the 
crew in a constant state of anxiety. Once 

twice the cutter had sighted the suspic- 
ious looking little craft, and had given a warm 
hase. But the Ocean Spray was a very 
ipid sailer, and, by taking advantage of the 

any narrow, tortuous channels and heavy 
fogs managed to elude pursuit. On the 
th of June the piratical schooner had 
whed Makouchinskoy Bay, on the north- 
vest side of Ounalaska, and about 250 miles 
southeast of Sea Otter. At this point the 
crew became fearful of falling into the clutch- 
s of the revenue cutter or the agent of the 
vernment, and the master concluded it 
uld be a wise precaution to remain quiet 
for a time in one of the numerous little in- 
ts about the islands. 

Captain Le Roy Woods, a young officer 
who, during the war of the Rebellion, had 
endered very meritorious services in one of 

Indiana Regiments, had, some time prior 
to the date of the cruise of the Ocean Spray, 
been appointed government inspector, or, 
in reality, deputy United States collector of 
istoms for Alaska, and was stationed at St. 
iul Island. News of the appearance of 
the suspicious looking stranger had reached 
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Captain Woods, and he was on the alert, de- 
termined, if possible, to overhaul her and 


bring the crew to account. No time was 
lost by the inspector. As the vessel had 
been sighted several times, her size, class 
and general appearance had been described 
to him. He soon learned from some 
friendly Indians that a large schooner was 
lying weather-bound in the Bay of Makouch- 
inskoy, some forty miles from where he was 
stationed. Captain Woods resolved at once 
on capturing the vessel. 

On the 29th of June he took with him 
four native Aleuts in two light skin boats 
and went to the foot of Captain’s Harbor, 
about eight miles from Ounalaska. Between 
Captain’s Harbor and Makouchinskoy Bay 
is a lofty range of mountains, the highest 
peak being the Volcano of Makouchinskoy. 
Woods and his four followers reached the 
foot of these rugged and precipitous moun- 
tains about seven o’clock, Pp. M., and began a 
slow and toilsome ascent, working upward 
until about ten, Pp. M. Here the party made 
a detour across the snow and near the icy 
precipices which mark the outline of the ever- 
lasting glacier. Crossing the lofty ridge, 
Captain Woods could easily see both the 
Pacific Ocean and Behring Sea. From 
this high point a wearisome and dangerous 
descent began, over snow, ice, boulders, lava 
and scorix. Working their way painfully 
and with extreme caution below the cloud line, 
the party halted to rest, for they were well 
nigh exhausted. A strong wind was blow- 
ing, the fog setting in, and Captain Woods 
was fearful the fugitive schooner might work 
out from the narrow bay into the open sea; 
so he pressed eagerly forward. Fortified by 
a strong cup of fragrant tea, the weary party 
moved rapidly down the precipitous decliv- 
ities, and, after several hours’ labor, reached 
the base of the range. 

About seven o’clock, A, M., Captain Woods 
discovered a didarka (or skin boat) which 
had been hastily cached. With two Indians 
only, Woods embarked in the frail and un- 
steady craft and put boldly to sea. There 
was an ugly chop sea, a stiff gale, and a 
heavy fog. They worked manfully at the 
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paddles, and at ten, a. M., had made the ves- 
sel out dimly through the mist. She was 
lying in a bight about three miles south of 
the harbor, Working silently and swiftly up 
to the schooner, Woods boarded her before 
any of the crew was aware of his presence. 
No resistance was offered at the time. He 
found it was the Ocean Spray, bound ona 
seal fishing cruise, and fully equipped with 
arms, ammunition and liquor. There were 
on board twenty-six Indians—Hindahs, Bella 
Bellas and Bella Coolas—from Vancouver 
and (Queen Charlotte’s Islands. After a 
careful inspection of the vessel and examin- 
ation of the papers, Captain Woods deemed 
it his duty to make a formal seizure, and to 
run the schooner and crew to Ounalaska, 
and thence to Sitka. 

Captain Butler was found to be an old 
slaver, and his first mate had followed whal- 
ing for many years. The third officer was a 
half-breed. These officers, reckless and 
desperate men, backed by a crew of Indians 
no less blood-thirsty, combined to form as 
lawless and piratical a company as could be 
met with anywhere. Captain Woods was 
all alone when the capture was made, 
having sent his two Indians back for assist- 
ance. Finding the vessel seized, the officers 
and crew organized a conspiracy to murder 
Woods and throw his body overboard. By 
his coolness and personal courage, that of- 
ficer frustrated their mutinous and murderous 
designs, and enforced obedience among those 
desperate men. 

When the vessel was off Kodiac, the offi- 
cers incited the Indians to mutiny, and 
Woods, as he expressed it, thought for a 
time “that the game was up,” expecting 
them to cut his throat. For two days and 
nights he stood at the wheel with his revol- 
ver, never daring to sleep, directing in per- 
son the course of the vessel, and watching 
every movement of those on board. At 
length the Indians came to the conclusion 
that the officers had got them into very se- 
rious trouble (supposing they would all be 
hanged when they reached Sitka), and be- 
came greatly incensed against them. So bit- 
ter was this feeling that they would not have 
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hesitated to murder the officers had Woods 
only told them to do so. Fearing the ven- 
geance of the Indians, the officers stood by 
Woods for protection, and thus he found 
himself complete master of the situation. 
However, great nerve and no small degree 
of tact were required to exercise authority 
and bring such desperate elements under 
control. 

The Ocean Spray was captured about 
1,400 miles west of Sitka, and brought by 
Woods in person to that port. Thence she 
was brought to Portland by order of the 
United States Court, before which tribunal 
the vessel and crew were to be tried. The 
seizure was made on July rst. Sitka was 
reached August 11th, and Portland August 
26th. Captain .Butler was turned over to 
the custody of the military at Sitka on the 
arrival of the vessel there, where he was sub- 
sequently tried. Against the schooner a li- 
bel was issued, charging her with violation of 
the United States laws in relation to killing 
fur-bearing animals in Alaska Territory; also 
for clearing domestic and going foreign. Af- 
ter considerable delay, the case came on for 
trial before Judge Deady, of the United 
States Court. The testimony was conclu- 
sive that the Ocean Spray had been chartered 
and equipped for the specific purpose of en- 
gaging unlawfully in capturing seals in Alas- 
ka; but it could not be proved that the ves- 
sel had been actually engaged in the killing 
of seals. A few had been killed—so one of 
the officers admitted—but the skins were 
thrown overboard when the schooner was 
chased by the cutter. 

Want of sufficient evidence to clearly es 
tablish the charge resulted in the dismissal 
of the cases. Suit, however, was brought by 
the Indians who had been hired to accom- 
pany the expedition, for the recovery of 
wages due them. These Indians claimed to 
belong to the vessel, having been employed 
as seamen, and were consequently justly en- 
titled to receive pay from the date of ship- 
ping. Judge Deady sustained these claims, 
and the piratical craft was ordered to be sold 
by the United States Marshal, in satisfaction 
of these demands. The Ocean Spray, after 
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her brief but very eventful cruise in northern 
waters, was sold at auction, and purchased 
by parties in Portland, the total amount paid 
scarcely liquidating the claims held by the 
Indian crew. Subsequently the purchasers 
refitted the schooner and she made voyages 
between Portland, Shoalwater and Yaquina 
Bays. A few years later the sprightly little 
sailer was sold again to parties who sent her 
with a cargo of lumber to some South Amer- 
ican port. Whatever became of her, or her 
subsequent career, is unknown. Captain 
Butler was examined by the authorities at 
Sitka, but discharged. Gallagher, the first 
mate, Howell,and Thatcher were all brought 
to Portland in charge of Woods; but, as the 
vessel escaped forfeiture, these men all es- 
caped punishment. They soon drifted away, 
and were heard of nomore. After some de- 
tention, the Indians were all allowed to re- 
turn to Victoria. 

This brief and imperfect recital of the 
deeds of duty and daring performed by Cap- 
tain Woods would scarcely seem complete 
without recording the sad and mysterious 
death of that brave young officer. Shortly 
after the case of the Ocean Spray was decid- 
ed, Woods obtained a leave of absence, and 
returned to his old home in Indiana. Mak- 
ing a brief visit there, he went to Washing- 
ton, where his services in connection with 
the capture of the schooner were properly 
recognized by the department. He was 
re-commissioned Deputy Collector, with in- 
structions to report at once at Sitka. On 
his way to his post of duty he revisited his 
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old home, and was married to a very amiable 


and accomplished young lady. After a very 
brief honeymoon, Captain Woods and his 
bride bade a hasty adieu to old friends and 
cherished associations, and started for the 
wilds of Alaska. Reaching San Francisco 
early in 1877, they soon embarked on the new 
schooner General Miller, bound for Ouna- 
laska. Buoyant with hope, and anticipat- 
ing a safe, speedy, and pleasant voyage, the 
anchor was weighed, the canvas spread, and, 
favored by propitious winds, the handsome 
little vessel passed through the Golden Gate 
and faded from human sight. Five days la- 
ter a steamer bound down the coast sighted 
the upturned keel of some vessel, drifting 
far off over the green waste of waters. The 
capsized craft proved to be the General Mil- 
Jer. With much difficulty the schooner was 
towed into San Francisco harbor and righted. 
A careful examination of the vessel failed to 
throw any light on the cause or circumstan- 
ces of the disaster, or the fate of the ill-starr- 
ed passengers and crew. Not a single body 
was found on board. ‘The only solution of 
the mysterious casualty was the theory that 
the schooner had been caught in a storm, 
suddenly struck by a heavy squall, and cap- 
sized. All had gone down to a watery death, 
and not one survivor was left to recount the 
quick and awful catastrophe. To this day 
the number and names of all who perished 
are unknown; and their sudden and miser- 
able fate will remain forever one of the thou - 
sands of unlocked mysteries of the remorse- 
less sea. 


7. M. Baltimore. 





FEBRUARY DAY ON THE COLUMBIA IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


THE east wind blows, and the west wind blows, 
And the wind whirls round and round. 

There come the rains, and there come the snows, 
Till comes the time to sleep in the ground. 


Oh, when we inhale the sun-tempered gales, 
O’er-laden with vapor and spicy perfume, 
Why skould we not loosen our crescent-moon sails, 


How can we forbid our glad hearts to bloom? 
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Trembles the air with summer-warm rays ; 
Flecked are the waves with silvery foam ; 

From distant green hills a thin purple haze 
Curls up and around a gray, barren dome. 


The river comes swelling from old icy shores, 

From sculptured black rocks and sand lightly blown ; 
By rude toppling mountains it purls and it pours, 

And pulsing it wets the soon-drying stone. 


The cafions are dark in yon jagged hills ; 
There caverns unlock the frigidest gloom. 

Unsunned cedars the spotted snow chills, 
And high black firs in the dim light loom ; 


There open ravines toward the dim morning star, 
And shattered ascents upbuild their gray sides ; 
While over escarpment and over each scar 
On ice-marbled pillars the snow-water glides : 


It glides in a fall as white as sea-foam, 
It falls in a spray as fine as blown rain ; 
In slow-changing nodules that dreamily come, 
It hangs and it glistens like white breakers’ mane. 


Deep in a cleft in the gelid dark walls, 
A black, sunless water obstructedly lies. 

No puff of light wind on its surface crawls; 
But an eagle above it wheels slowly and flies. 


And. out of a gully of dark mossy stones 
Slow pennons of vapor revolvingly rise. 

Loose snow-heaps are seen that look like white bones, 
And at intervals come half audible cries. 


But away to the sunlight the bright river goes; 
A tall purple mountain stands over its way, 
Whose top is all shining with deep winter snows ; 

Behind it stand peaks in frosty array. 


But here we are drifting where sweet sunlight showers, 
And are feeling no chill from the cavernous shore. 
Though the peak above us icily towers, 
No winds from its turrets now wintrily pour. 


Warm is the sun, and the air with rich balms 
Wreathes for us sleep and weaves for us dreams, 

Till we think that we float by islands of palms, 
And drift on the waves of tropical streams. 


Oh, happiest day, oh, short brilliant hour, 
While we float and we drift with ephemeral sails, 
Soon, soon will the frost shade of dim evening lower, 
Soon roughly will blow the nocturnal gales. 


Hf, S. Lyman. 
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NEW JAPAN. 


JAPAN is yet an imitative nation in the 
character of her civilization, though we must 
not forget her peculiar advancement in the 
line of certain arts and industries. But even 
as an imitator, she has made fair progress 
during the last fifteen years. The modern 
development of Japan is to be regarded as 
one of the greatest achievements of any na- 
tion in the present century. Fifteen years 
is only a short period in the annals of a na- 
tion, but Japan has accomplished many 
things within this time which might have re- 
quired twice as much time in any older na- 
tion. In erder to have a clear understand- 
ing of the features of New Japan, it is neces- 
sary to state at the outset some of the prom- 
inent contrasting features of Old Japan. 

New Japan had its birth in the recent rev- 
olution of 1868. Old Japan before this 
memorable event in its history had been 
known as a hermit nation for many cen- 
turies. In the siXteenth century, the Vati- 
can sent Jesuit priests to promulgate the gos- 
pel of Christ in Japan. Historians make a 
claim that over one hundred thousand souls 
were then converted to the faith by the zeal 
of Francis Xavier and his fellow apostles. 
Whether these conversions were genuine or 
nominal is a matter of dispute among the 
present Christians of Japan. Contemporary 
with the introduction of Christianity, com- 
mercial intercourse ona large scale was held 
with the Portuguese and Dutch. 

Japan, like Great Britain, is an insular 
country, and the people had naturally the 
taste and ambition for navigation. ‘The arts 
of shipbuilding and navigation were not ad- 
vanced so far as among the Portuguese, 
dutch, and Spaniards of those days, but still 
the Japanese plowed the sea with ships of 
their own construction, surveyed the coasts 
of Asia, and attacked and plundered their 
kindred Asiatic neighbors without pity, in 
much the same way as the Norsemen of Eu- 
It has been a dreadful memory to the 
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Coreans that their kingdom was once wholly 
devastated by the warlike and hastile Japan- 
ese ; thousands of persons were slain at their 
hands; their princes were taken prisoners, 
and they were for a time entirely at the mer- 
cy of the Japanese but were fortunately re- 
lieved from subjugation by the sudden death 
of Hideyoshi, the Taigo (commander-in- 
chief ), the author of this mischief to his Co- 
rean kinsmen, and the greatest general and 
statesman Japan has ever produced. Had 
it not been for his sudden death, there would 
probably have been no independent kingdom 
of Corea to-day. 

It was about this time that a_ north- 
ern prince, Masamuni Date, sent his aid- 
de-camp, Hashikura, to Rome, nominally 
to pay his respects to that powerful pon- 
tiff who claimed both spiritual and tempo- 
ral jurisdictions; but really he was sent with 
the secret mission of investigating the state 
of affairs in western Christendom so as to 
determine whether it could be conquered by 
the forces of this ambitious Japanese prince 
during a planned-for Western expedition. 
The documents and presents which this se- 
cret embassy received from the Pope are still 
preserved by the Government in Tokio, and 
the secret orders of this northern prince are 
among the family records of his descendants. 

The then recent introduction of Christian- 
ity and fragmentary intercourse with afew na- 
tions must have awakened in the Japanese 
public mind a new desire of extending their 
knowledge of other nations in the West ; but 
the country was involved in a state of mili- 
tary despotism, of barbarous bloodshed and 
struggles among ambitious princes, and could 
not spare much thought for the affairs of dis- 
tant nations. When, soon after, the founder 
of the late Tokugawa Shogunate came into 
power and became the chief magistrate of 
the State through the sanction of the Em- 
peror, he held a strictly anti-foreign view ; 
and no sooner were the internal dissensions 
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of petty and ambitious princes settled, than 
he turned his whole attention toward crush- 
ing Christianity in Japan, and banishing its 
followers together with all foreign merchants, 
giving only a limited and ungracious conces- 
sion to the Chinese and the Dutch. With firm 
will and energy he accomplished his objects. 
No measures were adopted by the Pope and 
European nations to counteract the persecu- 
tion of Christianity and the expulsion of for- 
eigners, as communication with Japan was 
attended with great difficulties in those days 
before the use of steam. 

The momentous policy thus adopted by 
this powerful statesman was to seal up the 
nation as absolutely as possible, and to keep 
it pure and free from the mixture of any 
foreign elements. This was accomplished 
partly, as has been stated, by prohibition of 
Christianity, and bythe expulsion of the Portu- 
guese and Spaniards; but there was left one 
thing to be done, and that was, to stop the 
expeditions and adventures of ambitious 
sailors to the coast of China; this he astutely 
did by the issue of a law against construct- 
ing vessels with more than one mast. The 
present Japanese junk of only one mast, 
which is hardly suited even for the coast 
navigation, had its origin in this sumptuary 
law. It is to be lamented greatly that Chris- 
tianity, the corner stone of the fabric of 
modern western civilization, though repre- 
sented in a corrupted form, was driven away 
from Japan. Still the oid relics, the crosses 
and images of saints, found to-day, testify 
that the religion of Christ gained a foothold 
even in that distant Orient, through the in- 
strumentality of his disciples, in obedience 
to the teaching “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel unto every creature.” 
Again, if foreign intercourse had been con- 
tinued, and the science of navigation and 
art of shipbuilding had been encouraged, 
Japan would stand to-day, in her internation- 
al relations, on a far different basis. Never- 
theless, the peace and tranquility which she 
has enjoyed for the last three centuries 
owe much to this anti-foreign policy which 
the great statesman of the Tokugawa Shogun- 
ate originated. During these centuries the 
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western nations emerged from the dark- 
ness of :aedizval and feudal despotism, and 
outgrew the oppressions of the Papal rule: 
but Japan was in a fast slumber, and her 
leaders, reveling in luxuries obtained by the 
labor of a despotically-oppressed class of the 
people, and with entire satisfaction in their 
own civilization, sought no more, believed in 
nothing better. Politics, if any there were, 
had but a narrow stage to act upon. Man- 
ners and customs were peculiar to the race 
and perfectly adapted to the taste of the 
Orient. Science had made no landing on 
the shores of Japan; steam and electricity 
were unknown ; the geologist’s hammer and 
the chemist’s balance did not exist. All 
philosophy was Confucian; neither Baconian 
doctrine nor utilitarianism was ever uttered 
by the lips of its deepest thinkers. My- 
thology, Hero-worship, Shintoism and Bud- 
dhism took firmer hold of the national relig- 
ious sentiment, in place of Christianity, but 
were confined to the common classes of the 
people ; while the intellectual class indulged 
in speculation and interpretation of the mot- 
toes and teachings of old philosophers, with- 
out entering into any fruitful discussion about 
future existence. Education was non-pro- 
gressive, and tended to develop memory at 
the expense of thought. The too-profound 
veneration of the gospel of ancient sages de- 
prived scholars of their original power and 
inventive faculty. An idea that the present 
cannot surpass the past made the mind inert 
and checked all ambition. After all, the 
greatest bane to the cause of freedom and 
advancement was the incredible confidence 
placed in the governing class by the govern- 
ed. This was an outgrowth of the feudal 
system which had so singularly demoralized 
the independent and self-reliant spirit of the 
people. But gallant patriotism, the redeem- 
ing feature of feudalism, was a trait of every 
high-minded man, and military fame was no 
less regarded than the honor of an early 
Roman. 

Such was the state of Old Japan when the 
firing of guns from the men-of-war under 
Commodore Perry first broke the long slum- 
ber of the people, and an unexpected mes- 
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sage from President Fillmore demanding a 
commercial treaty was placed in the hand of 
the Tycoon in 1854. Then the people first 
learned that there was, on a great continent 
onthe other side of a broad ocean, a well- 
founded Republic, a nation governed by the 
people. The anti-foreign policy transmitted 
to posterity by the founder of the late Sho- 
gunate had become such second-nature with 
both the governing and the governed classes, 
that a strong feeling was manifested against 
opening any ports to foreign commerce. 
Meanwhile, military preparations were made 
by the princes and fortifications were built 
in various places, while hot discussions were 
to be heard in the courts of the Shogunate 
about the merits and demerits of foreign in- 
tercourse. The public remained opposed 
to coming into any relation with the outside 
world, but the commercial treaty was de- 
manded not only by the United States but 
also by Great Britain, Russia, France, and 
other powers of Europe. So the decision of 
the Tycoon and his Cabinet was favorable 
for entering into an amicable relation with 
the western nations, not from any real con- 
viction of the advantages and benefits to be 
derived, but being hardly pressed by the de- 
mands of the combined western nations. A 
treaty was first signed with the United States, 
followed by other nations in 1858. This 
was contrary to the directions of the Impe- 
rial Court in Kioto, and contrary also to the 
idea of the conservatists. Manifestoes were 
issued for the attack of the Cabinet mem- 
bers, various secret parties were organized, 
and the whole country was stirred up. The 
assassination of the high official and Prime 
Minister Iye, who had taken an active part 
in making the foreign treaty, the insults to 
foreigners, and the firing on foreign vessels 
followed, and involved the Shogunate gov- 
ernment in great trouble. Threats from for- 
eign powers and attacks from hostile sub- 
jects brought the chief magistrate to a pitiable 
condition. The difficulties from within and 
from without proved too much for the gov- 
ernment of a country where long tranquility 
had prevented even a dream of such a sud- 
den outbreak. ‘Honor to the emperor, 


but expulsion to the foreigners,” was uttered 
by the lips of every public-spirited fan. 

The period from the first treaties with for- 
eign powers in 1855 and 1858 to the Revo- 
lution in :868 was a trying one for Japan. 
It was a transition stage from the old to the 
new. Even her independence was menaced 
more than once, but the exaction of a large 
amount of money as indemnity satisfied the 
opponents and avoided bloodshed. The 
gallant patriots of those days probably 
thought that to buy peace and independ- 
ence with money was a shame to the sa- 
cred and glorious memories of Japan, and 
wished to perish with honor rather than to 
live with disgrace. They also remembered 
how bravely their ancestors fought with the 
powerful Mongols of the 13th century, de- 
feating them utterly; and they were hardly 
aware of the progress since made by western 
nations in the discipline and equipment of 
their armies and navies: while Japan had 
only weak and old cannon, poor gunpowder, 
and her famous steel swords; and her navy 
consisted of modern junks of miserable con- 
struction. The violent repression of those 
warlike and restless subjects was accom- 
plished with fearful severity, and a cowardly 
policy was for a while observed toward the 
western nations, in spite of the will of the 
emperor. These were contemptible acts of 
the Shogunate. Although his course is con- 
sidered to-day as having led to the welfare 
of the present generation, there certainly was 
a better way leading to the Restoration War, 
to the present amicable relations with for- 
eign powers, and finally, to the progressive 
epoch of modern Japanese civilization. It 
is, and must be, a matter of regret that many 
noble royalists and anti-foreign patriots died 
an ignominious death, who, if alive to-day, 
would be among the leading and influential 
men of New Japan. 

However, with the resignation of the 
Shogun the memorable War of Restora- 
tion began, and resulted within a year 
in the complete defeat of the last loyal 
supporters of the Shogun. Then the em- 
peror emerged from his sacred palace, where 
his ancestors had been secluded for the last 
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seven centuries, during which time the peo- 
ple had forgotten entirely that there was a 
supreme civil magistrate by whose sceptre 
the whole country could and ought to be 
governed, and that the Shogun was nothing 
but his prime minister, who could not legally 
exercise more sovereign power than could 
Gladstone, the English premier. Still, it is 
peculiar to the nationality of Japan that even 
in the time of terrible civil wars no arbitrary 
prince dared to disgrace the honor of the 
emperor, but always sought the latter’s sanc- 
tion for his actions. The emperor was an 
emperor always, however pow erless in reality 
he may have been. The dynasty of the em- 
peror was never broken, nor his power de- 
nied in words. Japan has been an empire, 
an absolute monarchy, ever since the founda- 
tion of the country, six hundred years before 
the Christian Era. Even during the peaceful 
adminstration of the Tokugawa Shogunate a 
hitherto forgotten literature survived, and 
there appeared some distinguish ed historians 
and poets, whose writings tended to keep 
alive the idea of the rightful sovereignty of 
the emperor. This had something to do 
in preparing the way to the great constitu- 
tional reform. It was an all-important epoch 
in the history of Japan. I[t was the gate 
leading to progress and civilization. It was 
the opening of the era of New Japan. It 
was the death blow to the policy of repres- 
sion and seclusion. What this progressive 
Japan has since accomplished is known to 
all men. 

No sooner had the present emperor as- 
cended the throne than he issued a procla- 
mation, taking a sacred oath consisting of 
three articles, in which he agreed to regard 
public assemblies and to follow the wish of 
the majority. This was in effect the Magna 
Charta of Japan, which was granted to the 
people entirely by the free will of the emperor, 
and not by any force or petition on the part 
of his subjects. Japan was and had been an 
absolute monarchy, and the people had 
claimed no right to a voice in the adminis- 
tration of civil affairs; but the emperor felt 
that divine justice required that the people 
should have something to say in matters 


which have direct relations to their life, their 
property, and their honor. The revolution 
had been the will of the people, and the 
glory of the emperor was their chief desire. 
Scholars and soldiers had sacrificed their 
lives in the wish to see that glorious day 
when the emperor should administer the af- 
fairs of the nation, and, taking upon himself 
the real sovereign power, become in fact as 
in name their ruler. Poor and obscure ag- 
itators, led by intense hatred of the Shogun- 
ate, had risked their lives in accomplishing 
this object. When they came into power in 
the imperial government, after much dan- 
ger and bloodshed, it was impossible that 
they could ignore the cause of the highest 
welfare of the nation. Thus, as has been 
said, in the very first imperial act the em- 
peror manifested his will for a future parlia- 
ment. 

But meanwhile there were many petty 
sovereigns or daimios in different parts of 
the country, who had absolute power over 
their subjects, and who absolutely owned 
their provinces, which were a reward to their 
ancestors for loyalty manifested in the foun- 
dation of the Tokugawa Shogunate. The 
revolution was incomplete, and law and jus- 
tice could not be made national, until the 
central government took the whole responsi- 
bility of administering national affairs, and 
became supreme over lord and peasant alike. 
But the subjects of those petty sovereigns 
held the same relations to their respective 
rulers that the subjects of the Tokugawa had 
held to the Shogun; the social links were 
purely feudal, and unwise action would have 
caused bloodshed again. ‘The necessity of 
the centralization of the government, how- 
ever, was absolute, and had to be accom- 
plished at any expense. This difficulty was 
considered by the princes, and then there 
came suddenly forward several powerful 
princes, voluntarily resigning their sovereign- 
ty over their subjects, and surrendering all 
claims to their provinces. This example was 
followed by many other princes. The gov- 
ernment then saw that the time was ripe; 
and by a single act, without shedding a drop 
of blood, clans and feudalism were abolish- 
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ed, and the government became imperial as 
it had been centuries before. This was done 
in the fourth year after the war of reform. 
The nation greatly rejoiced in this second 
important step of the new government. 
There are at present no independent powers 
in the interior of Japan, and all the govern- 
ors appointed and sent to the various prov- 
inces, once the seats of powerful clans, are 
directly responsible to the minister of the 
interior. 

The government being thus centralized, 
the new metropolis, Tokio, became an epit- 
ome of Japan. The cabinet was constituted, 
consisting of the premier, the vice-premier, and 
privy councilors, who were ministers of the 
various departments. The discussions in the 
cabinet and the popular voice soon came 
to suggest the idea of an organized legisla- 
tive body; but a radical creation of a parlia- 
ment at once was too much of a change for 
the young nation. Then by the order of the 
emperor was established a senate, whose 
members were appointed by His Majesty, 
and whose function is similar in some degree 
to that of the English House of Lords. This 
was a decided step towards an effective and 
satisfactory government, but this legislative 
body is not truly representative. In 1876, 
many ex-privy councilors and high authori- 
ties presented a celebrated memorial advo- 
cating the organization of a pure parliament, 
which attracted a great deal of attention from 
scholars, journalists, and public-spirited men. 
This memorial aroused the people so much 
that it can be considered as the first and 
great movement for a representative body 
and a liberal constitution for young Japan. 
The memorial was not at once effective, but 
as a result, a governors’ assembly was call- 
ed by the emperor to discuss finance, taxa- 
tion, and other important questions; and as 
a result of this assembly, district conferences 
were organized, whose members were partly 
elected by the people and partly appointed 
by the government, and who had authority 
to settle the annual local expenditures. The 
people were not fully satisfied with this, for 
their political ideas had expanded more and 
more. ‘They were decidedly progressive, and 
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did not regret the loss of the social and po- 


litical arrangements of their forefathers. A 
few years after this, by decree of the em- 
peror, the provincial legislatures came into 
existence. The members of these legisla- 
tures are wholly elected by the people. 
Those who pay annual taxes of ten dollars 
have the right of being elected; and those 
who pay taxes of five dollars have the right 
of voting. The legislatures settle the finan- 
ces and taxation of the provinces. Neither 
the central government nor the provincial 
government has the right of arbitrary exac- 
tion, regarding the provincial expenditures. 

The public has been thus made certain of 
the progressive policy of the imperial govern- 
ment; but before the legislatures were organ- 
ized Japan had a great civil commotion, or 
rebellion, headed by one of the ablest gener- 
als she has ever produced. It was a sad 
event in the history of New Japan. Many 
brave soldiers lost their lives, and millions of 
dollars in property were destroyed. Strange 
to say, many who were leaders at the time of 
the reform and were afterwards high officials 
in the new government, rebelled against the 
very government in the organization of which 
they had taken an active part; but the reason 
of their revolt was merely personal ambition. 
The national force being strong and well sup- 
ported by the people, our progressive govern- 
ment remained firm. Peace and order were 
re-established after this hard struggle with 
the rebels of General Saigo, which lasted 
nine months. ‘Then the whole attention of 
the government was turned toward the im- 
provement and progress of the country. 

The provincial executive and new legisla- 
ture went on smoothly, but public opinion 
had now come to acknowledge the necessity 
of a national legislature in order to develop 
the full power and strength of the people. 
The coming constitution and parliament be- 
came the two great elements of national dis- 
cussion. Many petitions were presented by 
the people and many arguments were ad- 
vanced by public speakers and writers. An 
absolute monarchy and a cabinet of a few 
ministers was felt to have become insufficient 
to meet the demands of the people and the 
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advancement of the national civilization. 
Then, on the 12th October, 1881, a solemn 
decree was issued by the emperor, ordering 
that in ten years afterwards the empire should 
have a constitutional monarchy and a nation- 
al assembly. It was the fulfillment of the 
promise the emperor made when he ascend- 
ed the throne. From an absolute, despotic 
monarchy to a constitutional monarchy the 
change will have been made in twenty-three 
years! We had not true representation; 
now we will have a full parliament of the 
people. ‘The masses never dreamed of such 
things when they lived under the despotic 
rule of the Shogunate, nor even in the earlier 
imperial days. An influential cabinet min- 
ister and statesman, Mr. Ito, together with 
intelligent officials, went to Germany and in- 
vestigated the constitution of the German 
Empire with the purpose of remodeling it for 
a future constitution of the Japanese Empire. 
Itagaki and Goto, the two great leaders of 
the new political party, the Radicals of Ja- 
pan, who were once privy councilors in the 
Cabinet and presented the renowned memo- 
rial for the organization of the parliament in 
1876, also went privately to Europe to better 
train themselves for public life, and returned 
in September, 1883. The exact form of the 
constitution and parliament that Japan will 
have eight years from now cannot yet be 
known, but it is enough to say that then the 
western nations will for the first time recog- 
nize a constitutional monarchy in the limits 
of the Oriental world. 

At the time of the reform, the patriots 
arose against the Shogunate with the motto, 
“Honor to the emperor and expulsion to 
the foreigners”; but since the Shogunate was 
overthrown and the emperor became su- 
preme, the latter part of the popular motto 
has undergone an entire change: from ex- 
pulsion to welcome and from: hatred to re- 
spect. On this the policy of the new impe- 
rial government was established, and the 
anti-foreign politicians and statesmen have 
had to change their views. In fact, the na- 
tional sentiment with regard to foreign inter- 
course was miraculously changed with the 
establishment of the new government. The 
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representatives of the foreign powers were 
respected and recognized, and friendly inter- 
course was sought in all possible ways. Min- 
isters plenipotentiary were at once appointed 
and sent to the principal foreign nations. 
With the advance of time, the government 
and people learned more and more of west- 
ern civilization. At one time the national 
sentiments and actions tended from one ex- 
treme to another, from conservatism to ul- 
tra-radicalism. Old customs, manners, and 
systems, good and beautiful in themselves, 
were, they said, to be at once abandoned, 
and foreign methods were to be substituted 
in place of them. Japanese were to become 
Englishmen, Americans, Germans, in dress, 
speech and thought. ‘This absurd extreme 
has been removed in a reasonable degree at 
present, but the civility to foreign ideas and 
the faith in foreigners that once took so 
strong hold of the popular mind still re- 
main, and our international relations are as 
amicable and peaceful as can be desired. 
Diplomacy, which was never studied, has 
now come to be considered as most impor- 
tant and necessary to public men. As the 
result of a recent skillful appeal to the gov- 
ernment of the Czar by Admiral Inomoto, 
one of her young diplomatists, now minister 
to Pekin, Japan has averted the probability 
of future trouble with that powerful nation. 
Our international treaties with other na- 
tions are a subject of discussion, and the 
question is whether Japan really does have 
treaties on an equal footing with any foreign 
power. ‘The powers of jurisdiction and the 
right to fix tariffs are leading features of any 
independent nation, and also the rights not 
only to extend those prerogatives over its 
own subjects, but over any persons who re- 
side in its territory without regard to their 
nationality. How soon this just principle 
will receive due attention in the treaties of 
other powers with Japan is our present prob- 
lem. With the view of revising treaties, an 
embassy was sent to foreign countries a few 
years after our revolutionary affairs were set- 
tled, but when the party returned home, 
the government’s energies were turned in an- 
other direction: that is, the policy then 
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adopted was internal improvement first, and 
treaty revision afterwards. Before this was 
finished Japan was involved in trouble with 
the Chinese about the question of Formosa 
and Lco Choo, and with the Coreans about 
their insult to the national standard of Japan. 
The difference about Formosa was settled 
satisfactorily, much to the triumph of Japan, 
but the question of Loo Choo is still pend- 
ing a decided action on both sides. China 
and Japan are allied countries and their in- 
tercourse has been kept up for centuries ; 
their literature is similar; the natural relig- 
ions favored by the Chinese philosophers are 
accepted by many Japanese scholars ; for the 
welfare of oriental countries, their friendly 
intercourse and alliance are desirable by all 
means; but Chinese conservatism and Japa- 
nese radicalism are such a point of diver- 
gence, that, unless the Chinese awake from 
their torpor, real alliance and friendship are 
hopeless. 

lhe recent outbreak of the Corean con- 
servatives and the triumph of the progressive 
party there have singularly resulted ina new 
problem in the Orient. Nor only in the 
Orient; it will have some significance to 
those western nations which have recently 
entered into a treaty with the Corean king- 
dom. Not only once, but many times, did 
the Corean conservatives insult the Japanese. 
he last outrage was an unpardonable one. 
The minister plenipotentiary and his party 
in Keijo (Seoul) the capital of Corea barely 
escaped with their lives from a wild mob; 
still, like the insult to the flag, it was settled 
peacefully, without an appeal to arms, for Ja- 
pan has wished to advance with Corea in the 
line of western civilization. But the great 
Celestial Empire has stepped in and re-asserts 
her claim of over-lordship, now publicly in 
the face of the world, but secretly trying to 
justify an unreasonable interference with the 
national affairs of Corea. Corea has been 
independent, and her sovereign is and should 
be on an equal footing with any other ruler 
in his international relations. Unless the 
independence or dependence of Corea be 
clearly settled by international agreement or 
by representatives of those nations that en- 
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tered into the recent treaties with her, di- 
plomacy in the Orient will walk in mist and 
uncertainty. Japan seeks her friends in the 
Orient, but she has practically no allies 
there at present. Her friends are found only 
in the West, but she wishes to fully recognize 
her duties towards her neighbors. She can- 
not but feel that Corea is the key to the 
“ Eastern Question ”—the Italy-like penin- 
sula that must be kept inviolate from China 
and Russia, its grasping neighbors, and sub- 
ject to only religious, industrial, social, and 
commercial from the outside 
world. Corea is our natural ally, and our 
nearest blood-relation. 

Since the establishment of the Interior 
Department, the forty-four governors of the 
State of Japan, under the instructions of the 
minister, have adopted a progressive policy 
and executed measures for the development 
of the interior of the country. Every law 
is now national in its scope, and every regu- 
lation acts over the entire country. No trace 
of the arbitrary rule of the former petty 
princes can now be found. The lands and 
forests are carefully surveyed; the census re- 
turns are taken with great accurateness; old 
temples, sacred relics, and the classic beauty 
of Old Japan, are carefully preserved; san- 
itary regulations have been adopted; the pen- 
itentiary system and supervisions are in 
good order; the publication of books and 
registration of inventions are encouraged ; the 
rivers and harbors are being improved, and 
the public highways are kept in good repair. 
In fact, all the elements of efficient and 
economical government have received care- 
ful attention, and only time is needed for 
the accomplishment of vast good for the 
welfare of the nation. Agriculture, arbori- 
culture, commerce, and navigation have also 
received great encouragement. Japan has 
always been an agricultural country. Her 
resources, when developed fully, are more 
than sufficient to support her own people, 
and the surplus products when exported into 
the markets of the world ought to add great- 
ly to her wealth. More than one-third of 
the whole population is now engaged in farm- 
ing, and when the latest improvements and 
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economies are introduced in that pursuit, the 
net gain will aggregate millions of dollars. 
Agriculture, as an art, has been carried on 
in Japan in a state of great perfection, but 
improved breeds of cattle and horses, labor 
saving machines and applications of modern 
sciences to practical farming have been un- 
known. The new agricultural department 
encourages progressive farming. Already, 
there are several agricultural institutions for 
training young men to scientific agriculture, 
and agricultural societies and fairs for the 
interest of the farming community have been 
successfully organized. Japan will no more 
cling to the ancient system, but with certain 
modifications adopt the western labor-saving 
modes of farming. Already farmers are 
leaving the thickly settled portions of the 
country to seek new homesteads in new com- 
munities. ‘The northern island, Yesso, for 
the development and colonization of which 
millions of dollars have been expended in 
the last ten years, attracts them most. The 
settlers there have been repaid for their en- 
terprise with ample yield of crops, and are 
highly prosperous. The proper maintenance 
and preservation of the forests already in 
existence, and the culture of trees on waste 
lands are never overlooked, and forestry laws 
and forestry schools are now in full operation. 
The lack of capital and enterprise has hith- 
erto prevented our merchants from entering 
the markets of the world, but the foreign de- 
mand for our national products, such as silks, 
teas, porcelains, and lacquer wares, has sug- 
gested a more extended commerce to enter- 
prising men, and now their representatives 
are found in many great cities, such as New 
York, London and Paris. 

Ocean navigation is entirely a new feature 
of Young Japan. ‘The new lines hitherto or- 
ganized are hardly competent to rival foreign 
lines with their immense capital and superb- 
ly equipped steamers, but the coast naviga- 
tion is now entirely conducted by the Japa- 
nese line. Of the two most powerful nation- 
al lines, one has been for some time in 
successful operation, and the other has made 
a good beginning. ‘They will sometime in 


the future, it is hoped, be able to plow the 
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Pacific and Indian Oceans with their own 
steamers under the flag of the Rising Sun. 
They are rivals of each other, but this has 
given us a healthful competition. Their 
representatives have lately gone to Europe 
and purchased a number of steamers for the 
purpose of extending their lines. We have 
docks in which ship building is carried on 
by native ship-builders, but not sufficient to 
meet the increasing demand for vessels. 

The success of the steamship lines is ow- 
ing in a large degree to the efforts of our 
late postmaster-general, who also founded 
the postal system in Japan. The operations 
and success of our post office have been 
remarkable. The income exceeds the ex- 
penditures. The mails are constantly in- 
creasing and postal lines extend everywhere 
over the country. The mail business is the 
most successful branch the new government 
has ever undertaken. It has been a potent 
means for the development of the interior of 
the country, and is a notable triumph of 
New Japan. The promotion of the post- 
master-general to membership in the Impe 
rial Cabinet is now in question. The best 
policy of the government is not to maintain 
postage beyond the requirements of busi- 
ness, but to reduce it by degrees to the low- 
est point that pays expenses. 

As interprovincial communications and 
traffic increase, the necessity of railroads 
has been fully felt. In some parts of 
the country, rai'roads of considerable 
length are in full operation; but the rad- 
icalism of Japan is not satisfied with rail- 
roads of a hundred miles or so, and a 
project was placed before the public a few 
years ago by a number of capitalists and 
statesmen, in which the construction of rail- 
roads throughout the entire length of the 
country was planned. ‘This was received by 
the nation as a grand project, and the Na- 
tional Railroad Company was organized with 
its needed capital guaranteed on easy terms 
by the government, and now a line from the 
metropolis to a northern seaport of about 
four hundred and fifty miles distant is in 
process of construction. When this line and 
others now projected are finished, the traces 
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of Old Japan now remaining will soon dis- 
appear. There will be no more of the ro- 
mance of travel in the interior of Japan. 
The railroads will spoil the beauty of the 
past, but they will bring such great good to 
New Japan that this loss can be forgiven. 
Telegraph lines extend all over the coun- 
try, but are under the control of the central 
government. They are a part of the tele- 
graph and cable lines that connect the Old 
and New Worlds. Not only has the exten- 
sion of the telegraph and railroad lines been 
made by government aid, but also mining, 
manufacturing and other kinds of indus- 
tries have been started and some are still 
maintained by the busy government of Ja- 
pan. The result of this is a depleted treas- 
ury. An income of about eighty millions of 
dollars is hardly sufficient to carry on the 
progressive affairs of the nation, to pay the 
interest on the national debts and to some- 
what reduce the paper currency. ‘The late 
minister as well as his successor was a care- 
ful statesman and economist, and national 
confidence has been placed in both. Nev- 
ertheless, the department of the Treasury 
has had a hard time for the last ten years, 
but the worst seems now over, and it will 
probably goon smoothly hereafter. The gov- 
ernment often feels the need of more funds, 
not only to meet ordinary expenditures, 
but also to meet unexpected ones, caused 
by the present political relation of Japan in 
the Orient. This year a revised tax on alco- 
holie liquors, tobacco, and other luxuries will 
bring an income of about ten million dollars 
more than usual, which will be appropriated 
for the increase of the naval and military 
This increase is only a question of 
time. The feeling of patriotism is strong 
among the people, and they feel that the 
present army is inadequate to support an in- 
dependent nation in the circle of the Orien- 
tal powers. The naval and military acade- 
mies are educating cadets well qualified for 
their posts, and it is the policy of Japan to ed- 
ucate the sons of noblemen in this discipline. 
Still, Japan must not attempt too much. 
Commercial progress and agricultural devel- 
opment must go ahead of a much larger 
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army. It is individual enterprises, manu- 
factures and industries that make a nation 
strong. But the present policy of steadily 
increasing the national forces seems to ac- 
cord with the other functions of the govern- 
ment. When Japan knew no other nation 
than herself, she had peace and war within 
her own domain, and accepted no outside 
rights nor duties; but now she has relations 
on a larger scale in a world where might is 
right, and our new burdens are often heavy 
ones. ‘The world will be patient with the 
accomplishment of two-score years. We had 
hoped to do more, yet we are not ashamed 
of the results. Obstructions and prejudices 
are always in the way when new systems are 
introduced, but perseverance is conquering 
all things. 

Yet Japan too often has had to learn 
that change in everything according to 
the fashion of the western nations is not 
desirable. This is especially so in the ad- 
ministration of our civil and criminal codes. 
The peculiarities of the people, their customs 
and habits, are the most important consider- 
ation for the law-giver. Our criminal codes 
have been revised three times since the Rev- 
olution, andthe present criminal codes, which 
have been in operation since January, 1882, 
are modifications and combinations of the 
French, Chinese, and Japanese laws. Trials 
by jury are not established yet. Otherwise 
they agree in general with the codes of any 
civilized nation. ‘Torture, the disgrace of 
Oriental courts, has been forgotten in Japan 
for a long time past. Testimony and evi- 
dence, rather than bodily chastisements, 
have become the features of trials in the 
present judicial courts. The civil codes are 
now in process of compilation by a commit- 
tee of the Senate. 

Education in Japan has never been neg- 
lected. It is almost universal; but to be- 
come an intelligent and cultured Japanese 
one needs a vast amount of time and labor. 
Japan has its own classic literature, which 
consists of a study of ancient laws, philoso- 
phy and poetry. This is not of common 
practical use, but the beauty of the pure 
Japanese language is worthy of attracting the 
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attention of scholars. Japan has alsoa pure 
Chinese literature, which has been the chief 
subject of study by the cultured class for 
centuries past. Neither Japanese nor Chi- 
nese literature received any attention at the 
time of the Revolution, and for several suc- 
ceeding years ; while the western languages 
were enthusiastically studied by every am- 
bitious scholar. Now, as a common litera- 
ture has developed—-a mixture of Japanese 
and Chinese—it is universally adopted for the 
education of youths. But what Japan needs 
most is to transplant the artsand sciences into 
her own soil, and this cannot be accomplish- 
ed except by the study of the western lan- 
guages, and through their instrumentality. 
From our schools have sprung up colleges, 
and from colleges universities, using foreign 
books and teaching with foreign tongues. 
Advanced scholars have been sent abroad, 
and on their return home do much good for 
the cause of education. But 
system of education, through the instru- 
mentality of foreign tongues, is, of course, 


our present 


a great disadvantage on many accounts, and 
is being revised. ‘The public s¢ hool system 
has now been organized, and instruction is 
given in the mixed literature, which is easier 
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SoME years since, the stage line in the 
southern part of this State suffered from fre- 
The 
express company offered liberal rewards and 
the local officers displayed commendable zeal, 


quent depredations by “ road-agents.” 


all to no purpose. Some of the officers of the 
company, with whom I had been acquainted 
while sheriff of one of the mining counties, 
requested me to take the mattet in hand and 
see if I could get any clue to work upon. 
Suspecting that some of my former acquaint- 
ances who had served a term or two in the 
penitentiary had returned to their old voca- 
tions in “pastures new,” and believing that 


if such was the case I could soon get upon 
their track, I readily consented. 


Incident in the Life of a California Detective. 
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to master than either pure Japanese or pure 
Chinese. ‘Teachers are trained in normal 
schools, and pupils are to pass from a pri- 
mary school to the high school, and from 
the high school to the colleges and universi- 
ties. In these latter institutions, either Eng- 
lish or German is used. ‘here is no special 
study which can yet be accomplished with 
the native tongue alone, through translation, 
except medicine, which has made a consid- 
erable progress within the last twenty years. 
To be a scholar of high accomplishment, 
then, one must master either one or two 
foreign languages, with the knowledge, also, 
of Chinese and Japanese, which are of use in 
every day life. As the tide of radicalism re- 
cedes, the love of Japanese and Chinese 
literature revives. Education is, in general, 
making fair progress; but as it advances, 
materialism goes along with it, and there is a 
growing fear that this will takeastronger hold 
of the popular mind than the doctrine of the 
ancient philosophers, or even the teachings of 
Christianity. Not a material civilization in a 
radical rush, but a liberal and Christian civili- 
zation, rather in a conservative spirit, is what 
New Japan ought to develop. Our wisest men 
aim at this, and time alone can work it out. 
Shosukt Sato. 


A CALIFORNIA DETECTIVE. 

The day after I had received my instruc- 
tions, I was on the road to the scene of the 
lastrobbery. Lrepresented myself as a stock- 
raiser looking for feed; and, as it was an ex- 
ceedingly dry year and feed very scarce, my 
representations were readily accepted. The 
numerous robberies were the most frequent 
topics of conversation among the very sparse 
population on the line of my road. I affect- 
ed indifference to the subject, but carefully 
noted everything said. 

At a certain station where I had remained 
two days and had vainly sought evidence 
upon which to found a theory, I hired a horse 
of a native Californian, telling him and oth- 
ers that I was going across the mountains to 
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the coast to look for grass; tied my blankets 
behind my saddle and made other prepara- 
tions for a journey. While I was thus en- 
gaged, a man rode up to the station with the 
information that the stage had been robbed 
the night before, about ten miles south. 
Pretending to pay but little attention to his 
narrative, I got all the information he had to 
impart, and then started on the trail leading 
to the coast. This trail I followed about a 
mile and then struck across to the stage 
road, 
the robbery while the tracks were yet fresh. 
I had but little difficulty in finding where 
thestage had been stopped. After about a half 
hour's search, I found the spot where the ex- 
It was in 


and hastened to reach the scene of 


press-box had been broken open. 
a ravine a few hundred yards from where it 
It was evident the 
pieces of brown paper, such as is used by the 


was thrown off. from 
express Company in wrapping up packages of 
coin, scattered around that the robber had 
made a good night’s work. 

I examined the ground carefully, and came 
to the conclusion from the tracks, made evi- 
dently by a high-heeled boot, that but one 
man had been engaged in the robbery. The 
ravine was rocky and the tracks only occa- 
sionally visible, but they seemed to go up the 
ground. When I had satisfied myself of this, 
I went back after my horse. I found, how- 
ever, no horse in the place where I had left 
him; he had broken off the branch of the 
small tree to which I had tied him and was 
out of sight. 

The rope and branch as he dragged them 
along left traces easily followed, and just be- 
fore sunset I found the horse quietly grazing 
at the junction of two small canons. I had 
but little difficulty in catching him, and, as I 
found a little water, I concluded to camp 
there for the night. So after picketing my 
horse I made my supper of the dried beef 
and crackers that I had brought with me, 
rolled myself up in my blankets with my sad- 
dle for a pillow, and slept until daylight. 

In the morning when I went to get my 
horse, I found the tracks of another, and in 
the moist ground near the spring to which I 
led my horse: for water, I could easily distin- 
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guish the difference between the tracks of the 
two ; mine being barefooted while the other 
was shod forward; and in examining carefully 
I discovered that aboutan inch was broken off 


from the inside of the off shoe. I also found 
boot tracks that corresponded with those I 
had found at the place where the express-box 
had been broken open. Beyond the moist 
soil near the spring, the ground was hard 
and rocky and the tracks difficult to follow. 
Being convinced, however, that they pointed 
up the cafon and that I could find them at 
some point to the west, I mounted my horse 
and, to make better time, rode up the narrow 
ridge that runs parallel with the cafon. 

I continued up this ridge about two miles, 
until a dense thicket of chaparral compelled 
me to turn down into the ravine again. It 
had become less rocky and in spots some- 
what moist. Here I could occasionally find 
tracks of the broken shoe. Following up the 
bed of the cahon about a mile, I came toa 
perpendicular bluff, but just before reaching 
it found that the horse I had been following 
had gone out of the ravine up the steep bank 
to the right. Here the soil was less rocky 
than in the bed of the canon, and quite a 
trail had been made, so that I had no diffi- 
culty in following the tracks. 

This I did for a distance of, as I judged, 
about twenty miles, when the trail seemed 
suddenly to stop. So I unsaddled, picketed 
my horse, and taking some crackers and 
beef in my hand, continued my search on 
foot. I found that I was nowalmost on the 
summit of the mountains and that the tracks 
forming the trail had here taken different di- 
rections, all, however, leading down towards 
the coast. After a close examination I se- 
lected that which appeared to be the fresh- 
est, and followed down the mountain some 
distance until the tracks turned short to the 
left and crossed acanhon. I then returned 
for my horse, and, as the mountain was 
steep, led him, still following the tracks, which 
I noticed here, as before, appeared to seek 
the roughest ground on which it was possi- 
ble for a horse to travel. This served to con- 
firm me in the belief that I was on the right 
I walked as fast as I could lead my 


trail. 
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horse down the steep, rocky mountain side, 
and after crossing two steep cafhons, I came 
suddenly in sight of a small log-cabin. 

Confident that I had tracked my game to 
its lair, I paused a moment to deliberate as 
to what course to pursue. Deciding to go 
boldly up to the cabin and be governed by 
circumstances, I approached to within a few 
yards of the door without discovering any 
sign of life. What was my surprise then, 
when, probably called by the sound of my 
horse’s feet, a woman came to the door. She 
was evidently startled, and I for the moment 
embarrassed. She was apparently about 
twenty-five years of age, and though her face 
bore traces of sorrow and pain, she was very 
handsome and there was about her an un- 
mistakable air of refinement. 

Recovering from my confusion at this unex- 
pected vision, I saluted her respectfully, and 
telling her I looking feed for 
stock, asked permission to spread my blan- 
kets in a rude shed, which I noticed stand- 
ing on a rocky point across a ravine about a 
hundred yards from the cabin. 

She seemed confused at this request; said 
her husband was out hunting and would be 
at home soon; that he very much disliked 
to have any one trespass on his feed, and 
that there was much better grass two or three 
miles beyond, near the coast. 

I pretended not to notice her embarrass- 
ment, and told her that I would lead my 
horse over the hill, for he was too tired to go 


was for 


far. 

She seemed relieved at this, and advised 
me with great earnestness to go three or four 
I was at a loss to understand 
her earnestness. The sequel will show that 
she had reason for it. 

I crossed the ravine to the point on which 
the shed stood ; I noticed that it was near 
the edge of an almost perpendicular cliff of 
rocks nearly a hundred feet high, while the 
ground on each side sloped off gradually. On 
the south side was a spot of an acre or two, 
watered by a spring, a small portion of which 
was fenced with poles and planted with veg- 
etables. A short distance beyond a horse 
I led my horse past him, 


miles further. 


was picketed. 
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stopping a moment to take up his off foot. 
The shoe was broken—exactly in correspon- 
dence with the tracks I had followed. 

A short distance farther on I found a spot 
of grass, unsaddled and picketed my horse, 
and walked back to the shed. It was a rude 
affair, containing only a saddle, bridle, and 
a few barley sacks. ‘Thinking it would bea 
little better than no shelter, and that the sacks 
would adda little to my comfort, I took them 
upto spread them on the ground. One of 
them had three holes cut in it,andstrings were 
fastened to it. It had evidently been used 
as a mask. Underneath the last one was a 
pair of boots, and on the sole of one boot di- 
rectly in front of the heel was a small piece of 
brown paper of the kind used by the express 
company in putting up packages of coin. I 
found upon examination that there was seal- 
ing wax on the paper, which had adhered to 
the boot—a silent but certain witness. 

Without removing the paper, I replaced 
the boots, and hearing footsteps walked out 
on the point. Here I saw a man coming up 
the ravine with a gun on his shoulder. He 
was looking in the direction of the cabin and 
did not see me until I spoke. At the sound 
of my voice as I said “ good evening,” he 
instantly brought his gun from his shoulder 
as if in expectation of an attack. I pretend- 
ed not to notice this, and with as much com- 
posure as I could assume, told him my story 
about looking for feed. I said, that I had ac- 
cidentally found his place, and that as there 
was in the vicinity considerable grass, I wish- 
ed to buy his right. I told him that I was 
willing to pay a good price, and would give 
him the money the next day if he would go 
with me to the station on the road. 

It was so nearly dark by this time, that I 
could not see his features distinctly; but he 
was evidently suspicious. He replied aftera 
moment’s hesitation, that he did not wish to 
sell his grass; that he had some cattle, and ex- 
pected to get some more, and did not want 
to be trespassed upon. 

I disclaimed any intention of trespassing, 
and said that if he did not wish to sell I 
would try elsewhere; but that since it was 
now night and my horse tired, I should be 
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compelled to camp there, and would go over 
to the coast in the morning. 

He said rather gruffly that I could do so 
if { liked, and walked on towards the cabin. 

Although he did not ask me to come, I 
followed a short distance behind him, trying 
to continue in conversation. He only re- 
plied, however, when I asked some direct 
question, and then very briefly. When he 
reached the cabin door, he went in without 
asking me to accompany him. I could hear 
him talking in low earnest tones with his 
wife, but could distinguish no words. Soon 
he came out, saying to her that he would go 
and move his horse and return for supper; 
and walked across the ravine, evidently in 
an unpleasant frame of mind. 

I hesitated a moment. Just then his wife 
came to the door, cast a furtive glance after 
him, then, stepping back far enough to be 
out of his sight, exclaimed in a low but dis- 
tinct and earnest, even beseeching tone, 

“Don’t stay if you value your life.” 

As he was now some distance from us, I 
tried to talk with her; but she repeated with 
still greater earnestness, 

“Go, don’t stop a minute.” 

As it appeared to distress her greatly to 
have me remain, I turned and walking fast 
after her husband, overtook him as he reach- 
ed his horse. Assuming a composure I did 
not feel, I asked him if he knew of any grass 
that was not claimed; telling him that if he 
did and would go with me in the morning, 
I would pay him liberally. 

He replied in a surly manner that he 
would think about it and let me know in the 
morning. 

I found it impossible to engage him in 
conversation ; but when I asked his permis- 
sion to spread my blankets in the shed, he 
readily assented. This sudden change in his 
manner suprised me somewhat, but thinking 
he had become a little ashamed of his 
boorishness, I gave it little consideration, 
took my saddle and blankets, and went to 
the shed, while he returned to the cabin. 
In the shed I spread my blankets and lay 
down. But the fleas were so numerous and 
fierce, that -I found it impossible to sleep. 
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So, again taking my bedding, I went up 
the mountain side about fifty yards, and 
shaking my blankets to rid them of the in- 
sects as much as possible, I lay down under 
a manzanita bush and was soon asleep. 

I must have slept several hours, for when 
I awoke the moon was shining through the 
treetops, and all objects excepting those in 
the shade were distinctly visible. I lay 
awake some time, revolving in my mind what 
course to pursue on the coming day. I was 
about dropping into a doze again, however, 
when I heard the cabin door open; it was 
hung on wooden hinges, and made a creak- 
ing noise that could be heard for some dis- 
tance. This aroused me. Looking in the 
direction of the cabin, I saw the man come 
out. I could see that he had something in 
his hand, which I at first took to be a rifle ; 
but as he crossed the ravine coming toward 
the shed I saw that it was an ax. 

He walked slowly and stealthily until he 
reached the shed. Here he stopped a mo- 
ment as if listening, then stepped in, and in- 
stantly I heard the sound of his ax striking 
the ground apparently a heavy blow; then, 
“curses not loud but deep.” Presently he 
came out, still muttering curses, and went to 
where my horse was picketed. 

I improved this chance to take my blan- 
kets and find a more secure place farther up 
the hillside, where I could watch him un- 
seen. After looking around for some time 
among the grass he went back to the cabin. 
I wrapped my blarikets around me, and 
sitting on the ground with my back against 
a tree, kept watch until full daylight, for 
I now knew that I had a desperate man 
to deal with, and that in all probability the 
next few hours would decide the fate of one 
of us. 

When it was fairly daylight, I took my 
saddle and blankets to the place where I had 
left my horse, saddled him, and made prep- 
arations for starting. Then I carefully ex- 
amined my pistol and went back toward 
the cabin. It was now quite light, and I 


could see from the smoke coming out from 
the chimney that the inmates were up. 
Soon the man came out and came across 
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the ravine towards me, evidently with the 
intention of going to his horse. His face 
wore a fierce, surly expression, and he an- 
swered my morning salutation very gruffly. 

When he came in sight of my horse, sad- 
dled, he remarked in a savage tone that I 
appeared to be getting ready for an early 
Start. 

I replied “ yes,” and asked him if he had 
concluded to go with me. 

He said that he had plenty of work to do 
and could not spare the time. 

I repeated my offer of the night before, 
to pay him liberally for his time, but he stub- 
bornly refused. 

I saw that he was determined, and was 
deliberating how to proceed, when a hare 
came hopping along towards us and stopped 
about forty yards off. Just at this moment 
his wife came out of the cabin and called 
her husband to breakfast. He pointed to 
the hare and told her to bring his rifle. 

I remarked that that was unnecessary, 
drew my pistol, and shot the hare through 
the head. 

Turning towards the man I saw ata glance 
from the expression of his face that I had 
‘given myself away.” 

“You are a good shot,” said he. “ Let 
me see your pistol.” 

** Excuse me,” said I, “‘it is a self-cocking 
pattern, and I came near losing my life once 
from the careless handling of it by a stran- 
ger. 
my hands.” 

At this his lip curled with a sneer that 
made his fierce countenance hideous. Glar- 
ing at me savagely a moment he turned and 
walked rapidly towards the shed about twen- 
ty yards distant. 

I was convinced that any further duplici- 
ty would be useless and that the time for 
prompt action had come; so F followed a 
few steps behind him, and just before he 
reached the shed, I ordered him, in a sharp, 
decided tone, to stop. He turned sudden- 


ly with a motion as if to spring upon me. I 
had kept my pistol in my hand all the time, 
and as he turned and faced me, I brought it 
up with a click that he well understood ; and 
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standing about four or five steps from him, 
I said : 

“There are still five balls in my pistol. Do 
just as I say or I'll put every one through 
you; I am an officer and I arrest you for 
robbery. I shall take you to the station 
over on the road, and from there to S— for 
examination.” 

He was standing a few feet from the cliff 
that I have spoken of before, his back tow- 
ards it. ‘Turning suddenly around he dash- 
ed to its edge, and with a wild yell sprang 
over, 

I felt spell-bound for an instant, but I can 
distinctly remember hearing him strike the 
rocks below. As soon as I recovered my 
senses, I rushed to the edge of the precipice 
and could see his lifeless body hanging on 
the jagged rocks. 

In the excitement of the past few minutes, 
I had entirely forgotten his wife. As I turn- 
ed from the horrible sight to go around the 
point to the corpse, I saw her coming towards 
me with a slow unsteady step. I could see 
from her manner that she was not ignorant 
of what had occurred. Approaching her I 
said, 

‘*Madam, your husband has fallen over 
the cliff, and is, I fear, badly hurt.” 

‘“T saw it all,” she said, and sank fainting 
to the ground. 

I brought some water and bathed her fore- 
head, and she soon recovered consciousness 
sufficiently to say, “Go and see.” 

I understood her, and going around the 
point, climbed up the rocks and of course 
found life extinct. I went back and told the 
poor woman it was all over, and helped her 
to the cabin. 

Sitting down, still pale and weak, she 
said, ‘* When you come to know the history 
of my life, particularly for the past few 
months, you will not think it strange, or me 
unfeeling, when I tell you that the death of 
that man is an actual relief to me. “ But 
first,” she continued, “I beg you to promise 
me that this event shall not be made public ; 
I have suffered so much that I do not feel 
equal to the additional suffering that public- 
ity would inflict. We have no neighbors. 
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The nearest family are native Californians, 
and live about fifteen miles distant. You 
and I are the only human beings that know 
of it, and no possible good can result from 
making it public.” 

I sincerely pitied the poor woman, and 
recognizing the force of her reasoning, I 
unhesitatingly promised the secrecy she re- 
quested; and to her question if I could bury 
the corpse, I replied that I could, and left 
her to look for implements with which to dig 
the grave. I found only a broken shovel, 
and an ax—the one with which the man 
whom I was now about to bury had attempt- 
ed my life the night before. With this I 
broke off the pieces of rock that held the 
head before I could move the corpse. Then 
I dragged it down the hill a short distance, 
and began digging the grave. It was slow 
work with the tools I had, and the afternoon 
was advanced before I had it completed. I 
thought it useless to harrow the poor woman’s 
feelings by asking her to witness the burial, 
and as I did not believe that any prayers she 
might offer could affect his condition in the 
next world, and was positive that mine 
would be of no avail, I rolled the corpse into 
the grave, covered it up, and went to the 
cabin. I found her here, still pale and weak. 
She thanked me for what I had just done, 
and insisted that I should eat some dried 
venison, and biscuit that she had made. 

She saw that I naturally felt somewhat cu- 
rious to learn something of her life, and while 
| was eating she told me her story, which 
I give as briefly as possible, and substantially 
in her own words: 

“[ was born in a small village in Massa- 
My mother died when I was a 
child, and my father, a Unitarian minister, 
when I was a little past fifteen, leaving me 
with but one relative in the world, a maiden 
I jived with her until I was eighteen, 
and then took a situation as teacher. The 
following winter, after an illness of three 
months, my aunt died. Her illness and 
burial consumed the scant means of which 
we were both possessed. While I was try- 
ing to find employment as a teacher, I had 
become acquainted with a family who had 


chusetts. 


aunt. 
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come on from Minnesota to visit some 


friends. ‘They now offered me a position 
with them as governess. This I gladly ac- 
cepted, and in two weeks’ time was on my 
way with them to their home. I lived very 
pleasantly there for nearly two years; then 
the head of the family failed in business, 
gave up everything to his creditors, and sold 
their furniture to get means to come to Cal- 
ifornia. As I had saved in the time I had 
been working for them enough to pay my 
fare, I decided to accept their invitation and 
come with them. They were not, of course, 
in circumstances to employ me after our ar- 
rival in San Francisco, so I sought a situa- 
tion as a teacher. But as I had no acquain- 
tances, I found this very difficult to obtain; 
and finally when my means were entirely ex- 
hausted I had no choice but to take a place 
to do chamber work in a hotel. 

“While thus employed I became acquaint- 
ed with this man, whom I understood to be 
a clerk in some railroad office. I was with- 
out a home or acquaintances—for my Min- 
nesota friends had in the meantime gone to 
some point in the mines—and when, in less 
than three months from the time I first saw 
him, he made me an offer of marriage, I ac- 
cepted it. 

“We took rooms on Market Street and 
lived there about a year. My husband was 
moody from the first, but I had no actual 
unkindness to complain of until we had been 
married about six months. He was frequent- 
ly out until a late hour, saying that he had 
writing to do. 1 often asked him about his 
employment, but it seemed to annoy him, 
and seeing this I finally discontinued it. One 
night he did not come home until past two 
o’clock and had evidently been drinking. I 
was sitting up as usual, and being tired and 
sleepy reproached him for staying out so late; 
upon which he became dreadfyliy enraged and 
abusive and struck me a blow on my head 
that stunned me. When I recovered con- 
sciousness it was daylight. I was lying on 
the floor just where I had fallen, and he had 


gone. I saw no more of him until the fol- 


lowing night, when he came home earlier 
than usual, and showed some feeling and 
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penitence. It did not, however, continue 
long, though never until last night did he 
again strike me. 

“Not long after this occurrence he came 
home in company with a police officer, say- 
ing that he had been called as a witness in 
some case and should not be at home that 
night. I saw him no more for nearly a week; 
in the meantime I had been compelled to 
dispose of my last article of jewelry to pay 
my room-rent, and had been out nearly ev- 
ery day trying to find some work. One night 
I was awakened by a tapping on the window 
near my bed, which opened into the hall. I 
found it was my husband, and let him in. He 
was evidently very much excited. His coat 
was torn, his face bloody, and one of his 
arms seemed lame. He said a friend of his 
had got into trouble and that he was going 
out of town; said he was sorry he had treat- 
ed me so harshly and would do better in 
the future. He gave me some money and 
told me if any one asked for him to say he 
had gone to Virginia City, but directed me 
to go at a certain time to a point south of 
San Francisco and wait for him. He said 
he had a brother who had a large farm and 
would help him; that he wanted to leave the 
city and get away from the men he had been 
associating with. Exacting a promise to meet 
him as he directed, he hastily left. 

“ During the following day, I saw the of- 
ficer who had called with my husband on a 
former occasion apparently watching the 
In looking over a morning paper I 
saw a notice of the escape of four men from 
the jail the night before, who were charged 
with burglary; that a jewelry store had been 
broken into and robbed by, as the officers 
suspected, the same men who had escaped; 
that the watchman of the building had dis- 
covered them, and, calling an officer, at- 
tempted to arrest them ; that in the struggle 
that ensued the watchman received wounds 
that would prove fatal, and that one of the 
burglars was wounded in the head and arm. 
I would not permit myself to believe my hus- 
band a criminal, but could not stifle my ap- 
prehensions. 

* At the time appointed I left San Fran- 


house. 
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cisco, and arrived the second day at the 
place where my husband was to meet me. 
There I waited four days before he came. 
He said I would have to wait a few days 
longer until he had seen his brother, but 
that he would come for me as soon as possi- 
ble; he asked me if I could ride horseback. 
I had learned to do so in Minnesota. I no- 
ticed that his arm still seemed lame and ask- 
ed him about it. He said his horse had fall- 
en with him and bruised it. I reminded 
him that it seemed to be lame when I last 
saw him in San Francisco. This offended 
him and I said no more about it. He left 
in the afternoon, saying that he would stay 
with a friend that night about twenty miles 
away. ‘The next morning it was reported 
that the stage had been robbed the night 
before at some point about twenty miles 
south. 

“In aweek from that time my husband 
rode up to the hotel leading a horse with a 
side-saddle and asked me if I could get up 
so as to start by sunrise the next morning. 
Accordingly, we started and rode, as I 
supposed, about thirty miles, stopped over 
night at a cabin with a _ rough-looking 
man, whom my husband appeared to be 
acquainted with, and came here the next 
day, where I have remained ever since. 
I occasionally asked my husband how far 
his brother lived from here and when he was 
going there. He invariably gave me a rough 
reply, sometimes saying he could make more 
money here than at farming. When I asked 
him how, he would sometimes tell me he 
was prospecting for gold, sometimes that he 
was going to get some stock on shares from 
alarge stock-raiser: but of late whenever I 
asked him about his business he would tell 
me to mind my own affairs. 

“ During the months I have lived here I 
had seen but two men besides him until 
you came yesterday, and I have reason to 
believe they were both murdered. My hus- 
band was frequently away two or three 
days at a time, and would often start up 
at night and shout, ‘Throw off that box.’ 
When you came I suspected that you were 
an officer, and that your story was a pretext. 
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He saw through your disguise at once and 
intended to kill you.” 

I here interrupted her, telling her of my 
narrow escape. 

“When he returned to the cabin,” she 
continued, “he accused me of having warn- 
ed you. I then knew that he had been foil- 
ed. He was very violent, swore he would 
kill me, and choked me, as you can see,” 
pointing to her neck where I could plainly 
see the marks of his fingers. ‘ Do you won- 
der now,” said she, ‘at my indifference to 
his death ?” 

I assured her that I did not, and express- 
ed my earnest sympathy and readiness to do 
her any service in my power. She thanked 
me, but firmly declined any help, even to get 
from the cabin over to the stage road: she 
said that she could pack the little she had 
on her saddle as the horse was very gentle, 
and that she very much preferred going by 
herself. 

Secing that she was determined and that 
pressing my offer of assistance seemed to an- 
noy her, I concluded to say no more upon 
the subject until the next morning, and went 
out to take care of my horse; in the excite- 
ment of the day I had left him saddled and 
tied toatree. I moved him and that of the 
dead highwayman to a fresh spot of grass, 
and again spread my blankets under a tree. 

I was up the next morning early and saw 
by the smoke from the chimney that the sole 
occupant of the cabin had arisen, and hoping 
that she had changed her mind and would 
accept my services, I went to the door and 
renewed my offers. She still firmly but po- 
litely declined them. She already had break- 
fast on the table and invited me to share it. 
After breakfast I said to her that as she 
seemed fully determined in her course I 
would not annoy her with any further offers 
of help. She replied that she had thought 
the matter all over, that it was not a foolish 
whim, but that she desired to avoid anything 
that might bring to publicity the recent ter- 
rible event; that she felt competent to take 
care of herself, and would start early the 
next morning and ride over to the stage 
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road, and then be governed by circumstan- 
ces; she should probably sell the horse and 
take passage for San Francisco. I therefore 
bade her “good by,” led my horse up the 
steep mountain side, and returned home. 


My present occupation sometimes calls 
me to remote portions of the State. Some 
months since, while traveling on horseback 
through one of the northern mining coun- 
ties, I passed by a school-house. A short 
distance beyond it the road forked. I was 
not certain which way to take, and turned 
back to inquire of the children who were 
playing in front of the school-house. While 
I was talking with them the teacher came to 
the door, and I recognized her as the high- 
wayman’s widow. She knew me at once, 
expressed surprise at seeing me, and at first 
seemed afraid that my call meant further 
trouble for her. So I hastened to assure her 
that it was purely accidental, and that she 
had nothing to fear. Her fears thus reliev- 
ed she seemed pleased to see me, and as it 
was late in the afternoon she dismissed her 
school and gave me a brief history of her life 
since I had seen her. 

She told me she had ridden on horseback 
the entire distance from the place where I 
left her at the cabin to this place—a distance 
of more than four hundred miles; and to 
corroborate her story she pointed to the 
horse, which I readily recognized, a short 
distance from the school-house. She had 
taught in two schools besides the one in 
which she was now employed, and was en- 
gaged to teach one farther up the mountains 
after the close of this. 

She found the people extremely kind and 
hospitable, and said she was much happier 
than she had supposed she could be. She 
had assumed her maiden name, and had, as 
she playfully remarked, but one annoyance, 
and that was the curiosity of the people with 
whom she boarded because she had _ no cor- 
respondents. 

After a half hour’s conversation, I again 
bade her “good by” and continued my jour- 
ney. 
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THE tenderest hues of rest 
Are soft in the tired west, 
Where an hour ago 
Was glory and glow 
In sky, over sea and town— 
An hour ago 
When the sun sank low, 
When slowly the sun went down. 


Faintly golden gleams the north, 
And one pallid star shines forth, 
Where the arrowy pines 
Show in silhouette lines, 
Against translucent skies. 
For there’s never a breeze 
To woo the trees 
From St. Helen’s to Tamalpais 


Born of the sea, 
And the day set free 
On the purple and amber tides 
A roseate haze 
In a golden maze 
Veils all the mountain sides. 


O, the wonder that did not last! 
The glory that has passed! 

The sky was an ocean 

In mystical motion, 

Barges and shallops it bore. 

And each crimson wave that surged in the west 
Gathered and broke in a golden crest, 

And rushed to a glorified shore. 


Set is the sun, 
_ And the sunset gun 
Booms thro’ the quivering air. 
The glory is gone, 
The wonder is flown, 
The passionless night is here. 
M. F. Rowntree. 
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CHINESE 


A rratr that distinguishes the Mongolian 
immigration from all others to this country 
is its non-assimilation. All other races and 
nationalities come to us with a desire to be- 
come Americans; and, in the main, they 
quickly adopt our manners, habits, and cus- 
toms, insomuch that by the second genera- 
tion they become thoroughly Americanized 
and absorbed. The Chinese, on the contrary, 
do not intend to assimilate. They hold 
themselves aloof from us, retaining all the 
peculiar institutions of their civilization. 

There seems to be a popular impression 
that China has emerged from seclusion only 
within the present century, and therefore 
that the migration of her people is new 
and experimental. ‘The truth is, that the 
Chinese have maintained intercourse with 
the surrounding countries from the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, and the results of 
their settlements abroad should be as well 
known as those of any of the European 
peoples. They have in that time sought 
occupation in all parts of the world with 
an unvarying and uniform result. They 
have found their way across the continental 
ranges to the elevated table-lands of Central 
Asia, they have swarmed into the tropical 
countries bordering the Indian Ocean, cross- 
ed the seas to Australia, South Africa, Eu- 
rope, and North and South America. Un- 
der all the varied conditions of climate, 
government, education, and religions which 
have surrounded them, they have remained 
unchanged and unchangeable. 

Wherever they are, they wear the same 
clothes, eat the same food, read the same 
books, retain the same religious superstitions, 
and believe in the same philosophy and code 
of morals that they did in the valley of 
Kwangtung whence they came. If we are 
to have them at all, we must have them as 
they are in China, with every objectionable 
feature of their social and domestic life. In 
view of this. fact, the character of Chinese 
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institutions becomes an important study. If 
they have retained through thousands of 
years a family organization that represses in- 
dividuality, effectually debars progress, de- 
grades woman to drudgery or worse, holds 
children in a prolonged servitude, and clothes 
the pater familias with absolute power over 
the life and liberty of every member of the 
family, it is an imperative duty to ascertain 
that fact. If these society conditions, little 
above savagery, are to be, or have been, 
transplanted here, it becomes us to know 
something of them. 

During some years’ residence in China, in 
an official position, the writer devoted con- 
siderable time to an investigation of this sub- 
ject, and as a contribution to the discussion 
of the Chinese question invited in a late 
number of the OvERLAND MONTHLY, now 
offers the following notes upon Chinese Slav- 
ery. 


Slavery in China has its origin in the Chi- 
nese family organization, which is patriarchal. 

Patriarchism, in its pure form, is defined 
by Gibbon as “ the exclusive, absolute, and 
perpetual dominion of the father over his 
children.” It is the type and sum of all the 
tyrannies and despotisms ever endured by 
man. ‘The fater familias unites in one per- 
son the kingly, priestly, military, and judi 
cial power. Under this system wives and 
children are unqualifiedly slaves. Under it, 
woman has no place except as a drudge, or 
a dishonored minister to the pleasures of her 
master. Chinese patriarchism is pure and 
absolute. It has no analogue in the history 
of Europe since the fifth century. Even for 
centuries prior to that time the European 
patriarch exercised no such power in his fam- 
ily as prevails in China to-day. Two thou- 
sand years ago, by the fourth table of the 
decemvirs, the majesty of a Roman parent 
was armed with the power of life and death. 
In the nineteenth century, in China, he is 
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clothed with the same power. In Rome, as 
the people emerged from barbarism into civ- 
ilization, patriarchism was modified and was 
finally merged into the modern family. In 
China it has outlived savagery, and is the 
present societary condition of a people who, 
in some respects, have claims to be called 
civilized. It is doubtful whether the Aatria 
potestas ever existed in Europe to the ex- 
treme degree that it does at the present time 
in China. “The adult Roman son enjoyed 
in the forum, the senate, and the camp the 
public and private rights of a person. It 
was only in his father’s house that he was a 
mere ¢hing.” ‘The Chinese adult has no le- 
gal rights outside of the family. The Ro- 
man son, when sold, did not in every respect 
become a slave; he was satu liber, subject 
toredemption. ‘The Chinese son and daugh- 
ter can be sold into perpetual and irredeema- 
ble bondage. 

Chinese society is composed of the indi- 
vidual family, under the fater familias, and 
an aggregation of individual families called 
a gens or clan, controlled by a council of 
elders. In the management of the ordina- 
ry affairs of the family, the paver familias has 
absolute power over every member. 

Only the affairs of families, as they relate to 
each other, come under the control of the el- 
ders. Von Mollendorf, the English authority 
upon Chinese family law, says: “As was the 
rule according to the Roman law of the time 
before Justinian, all persons in China stand 
under the patria fotestas. The patria potes- 
fas is the same as the domint potestas, the 
power of the master over his slaves of the 
ancient Roman law. 

“The fatria potestas over children, wheth- 
er legitimate or adopted, is unlimited. The 
pater familias can do with them as he likes; 
he may not only chastise, but even sell, ex- 
pose, or kill them.” 

Archdeacon Gray, another high authority, 
says: “There is no law to restrict parents in 
the exercise of authority over their children. 
They can sell them. The children of Chin- 
ese parents are in some instances put to 
death.” He relates such 
came under his own observation, where chil- 
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dren of some years of age had been killed 
by their parents and no punishment follow- 
ed, as the authorities found that there had 
been no transgression of parental authority. 

The Tashing (Tartar) penal code gives as 
the maxim of the law: “As the emperor 
should have the care of a father for his peo- 
ple, so a father should have the power of a 
sovereign over his family.” It should be 
borne in mind,-as a measure of this maxim, 
that the emperor of China is absolute, with 
no constitutional limits to his power. 

All authorities upon China and the Chi- 
nese, from the time of Marco Polo to the 
present, bear witness to the ex7sfence of this 
absolute and unparalleled authority of the 
head of the family over every member. As 
to the fullest exercise of this authority there 
are libraries of evidence, and every observing 
resident or traveler can daily see indubitable 
evidence of it in all the towns and villages, 
in the numbers of old and young who have 
been bought and sold. 

Du Halde, the fountain head of all gener- 
al knowledge of the Chinese, says: ‘ Misery 
produces a prodigious number of slaves, who 
mortgage themselves with a condition of re- 
demption. A man sometimes sells his son 
and even himself and wife, at a very moder- 
ate price ; but, if he can, he chooses to pawn 
his family only. When rich folks marry 
their daughters, they give them several fami- 
lies of slaves in proportion to their wealth. 

. . » The cities of Yangchow and Suchow 
are famous for furnishing great numbers of 
concubines, for which purpose they bring up 
good, handsome young girls, whom they buy 
up elsewhere; teaching them to sing, to play 
on music, and, in short, all sorts of accom- 
plishments belonging to young gentlewomen, 
with a view to disposing of them at a good 
price to some rich mandarin.” 

Archdeacon Gray, quoted before, says: 
“In the families of Chinese gentlemen, fe- 
male servants generally, and male servants 
in some instances, are the property of their 
masters by purchase. In the houses of 
wealthy citizens it is not unusual to find from 
twenty to thirty slaves attending upon a 
family. Even citizens in the humbler walks 
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of life deem it necessary to have, each, a 
slave or two. Poor parents on the verge of 
starvation offer their sons and daughters for 
sale at remarkably low prices. I remember 
instances of parents rendered destitute by 
the marauding bands who infested the two 
Kwangs” (two provinces) “in 1854-55, offer- 
ing to sell their daughters in Canton for five 
dollars apiece. The ranks of slaves are also 
recruited from the families of gamblers whose 
losses not infrequently compel them to sell 
their children. I remember two bright 
looking youths being sold by their profligate 
father who had gambled his means away. 
The eldest fetched fifty dollars, and the 
younger forty. 

“The slavery to which these unfortunate 
persons are subject is perpetual and heredi- 
tary, and they have no parental authority 
over their offspring. Slaves, although re- 
yarded as members of the family, are not 
recognized as members of the general com- 
munity. They cannot sue in the courts of 
law. In short, they are outside of the pale 
of citizenship, and within the reach of the 
avarice or hatred or lust of their masters. 
Masters can sell female slaves, either to be 
concubines or to be inmates of brothels. A 
master is not called to account for the death 
of a slave, although it is the result of punish- 
ment inflicted by him. In 1853, I saw in 
the Shap-sam-poo Street of the custom sub- 
urb of Canton the corpse of a female slave 
who had been beaten to death by her mis- 
tress.” 

Doolittle, for many years a resident in 
China, in a work entitled “Social Life among 
the Chinese,” says: “The Chinese use the 
same term to indicate the sale and the pur- 
chase of children that they use when speak- 
ing of the sale and purchase of land, cattle, or 
any description of property.” 

The writer of this article has seen large 
numbers of little girls in the foreign conces- 
sion of Shanghai who had been bought and 
sold. Rows of little slave girls can be seen 
sitting in front of the houses of their mas- 
ters on nearly all the streets of the larger 
towns, 

I recall a row of nine bright little girls, 
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which I could see from my window in 
Shanghai. I was then investigating this 
subject, and they were pointed out to me by 
an old resident as slaves. We went down 
and found the owner quite communicative. 
The children had been bought, some from 
the “basket man” and the others from par- 
ents who were actually starving. They were 
all ages, from two years to twelve, and the 
prices that were put upon them were from 
fifteen Mexican dollars for the two-year-old 
to eighty-five Mexicans for the twelve-year- 
old child. They were plainly but neatly 
dressed, clean looking, and apparently well 
fed. I never saw them doing any work 
more than errands, but I have daily seen 
them unmercifully beaten with a bamboo 
stick. There are thousands of them in every 
large place in China. The “basket man” 
mentioned above is a person who sells 
new-born babies on the street, as chickens 
are sold here. Writers upon China who 
have lived there many years estimate that 
from twenty-five to forty per cent. of the 
female children, in some of the densely pop- 
ulated districts, are either sold or exposed 
at birth. My observation was that few were 
destroyed, the greater portion being turned 
over by the midwife to the “basket men” 
to be sold. In addition to these vast num- 
bers of children sold into perpetual bondage 
at birth are those who are sold at all ages, 
when poverty presses the family to the ex- 
treme of starvation. Along the eastern shores 
of China, on the great alluvial plains, the 
population is in such numbers in excess of 
the possibilities of the agricultural produc- 
tion, that the wolf of want and hunger is 
always at the door of one half of the people. 
The question of the morrow’s food is the 
problem of their lives. A war,a short crop, 
or even a derangement of trade produces 
distress, and the only resource these exceed- 
ingly poor people have is to sell their chil- 
dren—conditionally if they can, absolutely 
if they must. 

It is hardly possible to over-estimate the 
numbers of people who are in bondage in 
China. One-half of the families have slaves, 
one or more, and the wealthy, as Doctor 
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Gray says, have larger numbers.: As there 
are at least eighty million families in China, 
there must be at least fifty million domestic 
or household slaves. All concubines are 
bought or sold, and are the property of the 
master; and every man with sufficient means 
has one or more. In addition to these two 
classes is the class of women and girls for 
public purposes, hardly less numerous than 
either of the other classes. In all, the num- 
bers are enormous, reaching beyond any- 
thing known in all other countries in modern 
times. 

How the fatria potestas can be enforced 
to this extreme degree may seem incompre- 
hensible. The whole power of an absolute 
government is brought to bear to compel 
obedience to the person who stands im doco 
parentis for the time being. Several sections 
of the penal code are devoted to prescribing 
punishments for disobedience ; and the se- 
verity of punishment may be measured by 
that for disrespectful language, which is one 
hundred blows. All teaching, oral and writ- 
ten, inculcates submission to the head of 
the family. There is no escape from patri- 
archal authority. Existence outside of it is 
impossible. Away from home every person 
must havea family passport. Without it the 
highways, by sea and land, and all houses, 
public and private, are closed. <A filius nul- 
lius, if such were possible, would be worse 
than a slave—an outcast and an outlaw. 

In addition to all these societary and gov- 
ernmental forces, there is the power of relig- 
ious superstition—the greatest of them all to 
the ordinary Chinese mind. Together they 
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are sufficient to compel absolute and implic- 
itobedience. In foreign countries, where the 
remedy at law is always at hand, it is never 
sought, and, if proffered, is invariably reject- 
ed. 

This family system, with its legal, social, 
and religious force, is stronger than the pow- 
er of any government where the Chinese 
have ever migrated. 

It defies the law in Australia, India, Hong- 
kong and America. Sir John Smale, Chief 
Justice of the British Supreme Court for 
Hong Kong, says that every effort of the 
British government to prevent slavery during 
forty years has been futile in that colony; 
and he estimates that out of a Chinese pop- 
ulation of 120,000, there are from 10,000 to 
20,000 slaves. I amconvinced that Chinese 
patriarchism is the most permanent and pow- 
erful institution on earth. It commands the 
obedience and veneration of four hundred 
and fifty million people. It has withstood 
the changes of governments and dynasties, 
the havoc of wars, revolutions, and con- 
quests for so many ages, that in contem- 
plating their antiquity we are carried beyond 
all historic records. 

A knowledge of this Chinese patriarchism 
unveils all the mysteries of their immigration, 
and reveals the otherwise hidden springs 
that silently impel, direct, and control, surely 
and effectively, every individual of immense 
masses. Whether patriarchism and its brood 
of barbaric horrors—slavery, polygamy, and 
infanticide—shall be welcomed to our coun- 
try or not, is involved in this Chinese ques- 
tion. is 


H. Latham, M. D. 
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IMMEDIATELY after the first inauguration 
of President Lincoln, I left Washington for 
the city of Mexico, passing through the South- 
ern States. I found the people in these states 
actively engaged in preparations for the dead- 
ly conflict then so close at hand. I was de- 


tained, awaiting the semi-monthly steamer, 
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and so had an opportunity to feel the public 
pulse with regard to this all-important topic. 
I found that while the political leaders were 
sanguine and aggressive—including the wo- 
men, who were ardently in favor of war to 
the bitter end against the aggressive aboli- 
tionists—yet a very considerable class in the 
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population, including the most responsible 
planters and capitalists, were much averse 
to the arbitrament of arms. In Jackson, 
Mississippi, I chanced to be present in time 
to listen to the debates in the convention on 
the secession constitution. It was only 
adopted in convention against the opposi- 
tion of able speakers—Yerger and others. 

I was deeply impressed with the prevail- 
ing tendency to conservatism; and when 
many of the conservatives assured me that 
if a conflict could be avoided at Fort Sum- 
ter they would call a convention and organ- 
ize an effort to settle the matter amicably, I 
felt that the importance of my observations 
was sufficient to justify me in writing a letter 
to a prominent person in Washington, relat- 
ing what I had heard and seen, and urging 
him to place the information before the pres- 
ident. I donot know whether the letter was 
ever received. If it was, it is unlikely that 
any attention would have been paid to it; for 
the government had kept the southern com- 
missioners in attendance while it sent the 
vessel to Charleston to begin the war, and 
it was already too late for pacific measures. 
I was not sorry to leave my country, fer- 
menting as it was with the passion incited by 
political fanatics, both northern and south- 
ern. 

In due time the steamer arrived to take 
me to Vera Cruz. It proved to be the last 
trip she made, for she was appropriated on 
her return by the Confederacy. At Vera 
Cruz—the humid and pestilential hot-bed of 
yellow fever—I met a Mr. Barnes, who had 
formerly lived in California, and was able to 
give me a good deal of valuable information 
about the journey before me. He told a 
good story of an old mountaineer whom he 
once had in charge of a stock-ranch in Tex- 
as; the story, in slightly different forms, has 
been in print before, but he told his version 
as the original one. A couple of English- 
men had come in to this Texas ranch from 
a hunt in the mountains, and were telling 
long narratives of their adventures. The 
old mountaineer, after the fashion of his 


class, sat a silent listener. When the tour- 


ists had ended their accounts—which were 
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filled with wonderful incidents—Barnes, who 
was present, urged him to tell some of Azs 
adventures. He demurred, protesting that 
he “didn’t know any like they had told,” but 
yielded at last to urgency as follows: 

“Wa-al, I do remember something rather 
queer that happened to me once. We was 
in the Injin country—among them cussed 
ones that always killed every white man they 
see. One morning my hoss strayed off, and 
I, thinking he was clost by, went after him 
without taking my rifle. I follered the track 
a long way, though, and didn’t find him, 
and at last it took me up on toa high hill— 
and thar the bloodthirsty redskins bounced 
me. 

“T run for dear life toward camp, they ar- 
terme. All to once I come to a high bluff, 
hundreds o’ feet perpendicular. Thar I 
was—death before me, an’ the devils be- 
hint.” 

He hesitated, and did not go on with his 
story, until the Englishmen urged him: 

“What then? How did you escape? We 
want to know, you know.” 

‘Escape ?” he repeated, as if surprised at 
such a question; “I didn’t escape. They 
killed me!” 

The difficulties and dangers of traveling 
in Mexico, estimated by the commercial 
standard—and I suppose that is the correct 
one—proved to be just thirteen per cent. ex- 
change in my favor between Vera Cruz and 
the city of Mexico. The robbers made that 
difference. 

A sweet female voice awakened me from 
refreshing slumbers on the morning our stage 
ride was to begin. We were soon up and 
out, and up on the Concord coach, in a seat 
behind and above the drivers. The drivers, 
I say, for there were two of them; one holds 
the lines, and the other a bag of stones, with 
which he pelts the tardy leaders. The coach 
is run on a platform and that on rails; but 
twenty-one miles terminated this horse-rail- 
road. At the terminus we descended, took 
our chocolate, and met our fellow-passengers. 
These fellow-passengers proved to be a very 
respectable set of foreign merchants, besides 
a consul and one lady. 
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“Are you prepared for the road?” I was 
asked. 

“Yes, I am armed.” 

“Q, you must not carry pistols,” protested 
one of the merchants. “You vill endanger 
all of our lives. We lif in dis country and 
know how to travel. We takes noshing, no, 
noshing. You must put away de pistols.” 

I assured him that he might set his mind 
at ease, I would not endanger their lives; 
but reserved to myself the privilege of quiet- 
ly keeping my pistols ready for prompt use. 
I had heard that the robbers frequently 
treated travelers barbarously, beating them 
and stripping them of everything, to their 
very garments; and I did not care to submit 
myself to the chance of facing theclimate thus 
destitute. 

Our first station was a small hamlet at the 
base of the Sierra Gorda—that strong, stra- 
tegetical place where General Santa Ana met 
the American forces under General Scott. 
A redoubt on a hill to the left, commanding 
the road that approaches the formidable 
sierra, makes it a very hard place to turn 
or take. Here we were served a dinner in 
which soup, fish, and roast beef were follow- 
ed by three other regular courses, and sweet- 
meats, coffee, and the like, after them all 
—an elaborate menu which was quite un- 
expected to my inexperience, and put me 
in the embarrassing position of having ex- 
hausted my appetite on the first half of the 
meal. 

On our way to Jalapa next day we passed 
several fine haciendas that had belonged to 
General Santa Ana. We stayed over night at 
Jalapa, and went on in the morning with a 
small escort of mounted men. ‘The country 
through which we were now passing was pop- 
ulous; villages dotted hill, plain, and moun- 
tain; when I looked back from my high seat 
as we crossed a high mountain I saw a charm- 
ing view outspread, sprinkled with innumer- 
able villages as far as the vision extended. 
The ever-present cathedral was a prominent 
feature in all these villages; down to the 
smallest Indian hamlet, there was always 
one of these toll-gates on the road to heav- 
en, through which the simple native passes 


at the cost of one-tenth of all he produces, 
and many exactions besides. 

In the evening, as we went up a slippery 
clay hill some twelve miles from Mier, the 
pole broke—the second time this accident 
had happened. The driver told me he would 
have to send to Mier for help; this would 
necessitate so long a delay that I concluded 
to go back to a hamlet we had just passed, 
and there try to get some sleep. 

“Where are you going, California?” called 
an insider. 

“Going back to the shanties. We can't 
go on to-night.” 

“Vat, stay here all night!” cried the pas- 
senger who had been so afraid of my pistols. 
“Dis ish where de robbers ish. Don’t leave 
us.” 

“You can come along.” 

They seemed to think it safest to keep 
together, and all followed. We found a 
shanty and entered. Soon there assembled 
a gang of the best-looking cut-throats, who 
were before long drinking and yelling their 
national recitatives to the thrumming of a 
guitar. All this made the stage company 
look pretty shaky; and when I went into an 
adjoining room, followed by the rest, and 
found myself a plank to lie down upon, my 
timid friend besought me: 

“California, don’t go to sleep. Dese ish 
de robbers.” 

The lady of the party also flattered me by 
asking fora place near me. I was toosleepy, 
however, to stay awake to watch for a chance 
to use my pistols; and, as it proved, there 
was no need, for we got off before day with- 
out any trouble from the turbulent crowd. 
This was somewhat surprising, as our guard 
had left us before we reached this den of 
highwaymen ; but it was probably due to a 
severe repulse they had suffered shortly be- 
fore at the hands of a party of stage passen- 
gers, among whom was an American officer. 
This party had peppered the fellows so ef- 
fectually that no Mexican fondness for the 
hot condiment made them anxious to tempt 
another such experience. Two of the rob- 
bers had been killed in the encounter and a 
number wounded. 
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Mier, where we soon found ourselves, is 
memorable for the massacre of the brave and 
unfortunate prisoners. 

In time we reached the mountains sur- 
rounding the city of Mexico, and swept 
down them at a swinging pace. It was a 
delightful sensation and sight; one felt like 
an eagle swooping down his long curves, as 
we went sweeping around the curves of the 
road, with the cathedral city looming up in 
the plains below. Arrived in the city, I 
found my friend, Minister Weller, coming 
out of death’s portals; he has since suc- 
cumbed to the common enemy in New Or- 
leans. The historical city was very interest- 
ing to me. I looked in vain, however, for 
the surrounding waters, which locked the Az- 
tecs’ stronghold. The débris from the ad- 
jacent mountains has replaced it, filling up 
the lake. ‘The sacrificial tower also has dis- 
appeared: that altar on which were immo- 
lated the most beautiful and perfect of their 
young men, consecrated to the deities of 
Montezuma, is now replaced by the vast 
structures of a religion which teaches that 
the sacrifice of one atones for all. I meas- 
ured some of these great buildings, and 
found they were 820 feet in extent, occupy- 
ing two entire blocks with cathedral, monas- 
tery, nunnery, and every adjunct. 

The sun-dial leaning against the cathedral 
on the plaza did not seem to me so large or 
so wonderful as Prescott has made it in his 
fascinating history. Neither its size nor the 
problem of its transportation struck me as 
remarkable, for it was made of the common 
volcanic scoria of the country, and Popocat- 
apetl rears his snow-capped head quite near 
enough to have thrown it thus far in one of 
his most violent eruptions. 

The society of the city I found agreeable 
and refined. An opera troupe was there at 
the time, which gave me the opportunity to 
see a pretty sight—the vast structure of the 
National Theater, tier after tier, filled with 
beautiful and well-dressed ladies, like a great 
conservatory full of flowers. A lady to 
whom I praised their appreciation of music 
declared that they were not inferior to the 
Italians in that respect. 
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My business in the City of Mexico being 
ended, I now prepared for departure upon 
my most eventful yet most successful journey 
between the city and Acapulco. I could not 
get a guide, for he demanded not only more 
money than I was able to pay, but stipulated 
also that he should have an escort of troops 
to protect us againstthe robbers. Although 
we heard that the robbers had possession of 
the road, and only a few days before had 
stripped the stage passengers, leaving them 
—a lady among the number—absolutely 
naked, I still did not feel that I could im- 
portune President Juarez for any further fa- 
vors in the way of troops. So, as a certain 
Major Beruben, whose acquaintance I had 
made during my visit, was shortly to return 
to his station at Mazatlan, and would join me 
at Cuernavaca, where his outfit was, after a 
few days, I determined to goon alone to that 
point. I succeeded in buying the guide’s 
horse, who—so his previous owner assured 
me—would take me through if I would trust 
to him entirely, for he had been raised near 
Acapulco; provided the robbers did not get 
me, as the guide, together with all my friends, 
felt confident they would. The guide gave 
me a way-bill for the villages on the road, 
with memoranda of suitable places to stop at. 
It was arranged between Major Beruben and 
myself that I should start in the afternoon 
and he would follow by stage the next day. 
My friend, Governor Weller, gave me a ham- 
mock, with the assurance that I could not 
sleep for pigs and vermin without it. 

After all these preparations, I bade adieu 
in the afternoon to admonishing friends— 
who all protested that it was simply fool- 
hardy to try to get through. I passed by 
the village in the foothills where I had been 
instructed to stay over night, and applied at 
the next village after for lodgings. I was 
rudely repulsed here, however, and began to 
fear that I should pay the penalty of my 
haste by being compelled to keep the road 
all night. At last I was fortunate enough 
to find a man who kindly took mein. My 


horse was placed in a corral not far distant; 
and when I went to see how he was faring, 
I found two men there well in liquor, and of 
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the regular brigand type, doubtless making 
estimates of the value of horse and personal 
effects—which they felt pretty sure of getting 
when they learned I was traveling alone to- 
ward Cuernavaca. 

I had only ridden a short distance next 
morning when I was stopped by some friend- 
ly Indians, with the warning of “plenty rob- 
bers up mountain.” I could go no further. 
There were three other men detained on the 
same account. I asked them if there was 
any way of getting around the robbers. 

They said there was, but it was a difficult 
one. 

I offered to pay them liberally if they 
would guide me by. 

At first they refused; but after holding a 
council apart, they came and asked me if I 
were a Catholic. 

I pulled out a little Catholic medal, at- 
tached to the string on which my wife’s min- 
lature was suspended, and opened the locket, 
revealing what they took for a picture of the 
Virgin. The picture and the Catholic medal 
together satisfied them without my saying a 
word. 

“Si, sehor, Catholic.” 

The medal had been given me by a lady 
friend in Washington who was a devout Cath- 
olic, and, fortunately for my safety in this 
instance, I had worn it to gratify her. For 
its sake they agreed to guide me around the 
robbers. 

We started around the mountain, and soon 
fell in with a small party, who were intent 
upon the same object as ourselves. ‘They 
went into a cottage and evidently held a coun- 
cil of war, for at the end of it they announc- 
ed that I was chosen captain. Our way up 
the mountain was tedious an@ circuitous; we 
wound around, sending scouts out and 
ahead to spy out the robbers—this last pre- 
caution not being under my orders as cap- 
tain, however. Our course around the moun 
tain, to the south of the main road, gave me 
one gain—a view of an active volcano, which 
I would otherwise have missed, for it was a 


low peak. On the top of the mountain we 


found a soldier stationed as sentinel, and a 
peon with a hog-skin full of mesca/ (the fer- 
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mented juice of the agave). I could, of 
course, do no less than take this opportuni- 
ty to treat my gallant command, and the sta- 
tioned soldier as well. 

I wished to hasten on faster than my 
guides and the rest of my command were dis- 
posed to do; so when we came to a point 
where the trail was plain, I left them and 
went on down by myself. The trail led me 
into an Indian village, where I created a 
lively stampede among the women and chil- 
dren. I saw a manasleepon a stone bench 
—himself stone drunk, to all appearance. 
Then I met an Indian, of whom I enquired 
the road to Cuernavaca. He pointed, indi- 
cating that I should go straight ahead; but 
when I obeyed this direction I found no 
other road than cattle-trails, and returned to 
the village for better guidance. I found the 
sleeper this time wide awake and very offic- 
ious : he would guide me on my way. He 
was a bad-looking customer—altogether dif- 
ferent in type from the Indians—and had an 
ugly scar over his retreating forehead; so I 
thought safest to decline his civilities, and 
asked to be directed to the patron and al- 
calde. I found this persona very courteous 
and kind Castilian; he told me my suspic- 
ions of the officious fellow I had met were 
doubtless well-founded, for he did not belong 
there, and did, in all probability, belong to 
the very band of robbers that I had so far 
circumvented ; and that if I had accepted 
his offered services, I should have been tak- 
en in and lost. ‘The fellow stuck to me, 
however, doubtless in the hope of being 
allowed to guide me next morning, until his 
hopes were dissipated by the arrival of my 
faithful but tardy guides. 

We arranged to spend the night in this 
little village, and I was placed in a small 
chapel to sleep. A very pleasant fragrance 
pervaded it, which I thought must be the 
incense used in the services still lingering 
around and saturating the whole interior. I 
was told afterward that it was due to the wood 
usedin the joists and timbersof the building— 
an aromatic kind which grows in the neigh- 
boring mountains. The wooden saints stand- 
ing about me with their swords, and the un 
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pleasant robber who still stuck to my side, 
could not prevent me from enjoying a sound 
slumber in this fragrant dwelling. 

My kindly entertainers gave me a good 
breakfast in the morning, and I bade them 
a friendly adieu. 1 reached Cuernavaca this 
time without trouble, and found that the 
stage had arrived before me—but no Major 
Beruben. ‘There seemed nothing for it but 
to take the road alone. The landlord kind- 
ly sent a lad to show me the right way, and I 
ventured forth. Just beyond the city, I saw 
three gentlemen riding ahead of me; so I 
dismissed the boy and rode to overtake them. 
Just as I approached, they dismaunted, and 
began to load their firearms ; and as I came 
up, one of them motioned me to stop. I 
asked what was the trouble, and was toid 
that a band of robbers was just ahead. The 
gentlemen had a number of peons and pack- 

imals with them, having just brought their 
sugar product in from their plantation, and 
I suggested that they should send one of 
these to the city and get the lancers to come 
This suggestion was adopted, 
While we wait- 


to our help. 
and we remained waiting. 
ed a couple of well-dressed Mexicans came 
panting breathlessly on foot from the direc- 
n of the robbers ; they said they had just 
n robbed of horses, watches, and money; 
t there were at least thirty in the brigand 
d—evidently too many for us to encoun- 
ter. Soon after two more arrived in the 
same plight and with the same tale of dis- 
tress; and still later a third couple—making 
six in all who had been fleeced in sight of a 
large city. Shortly after, the robber band 
itself appeared and came dashing up the 
road toward us, but, doubtless mistaking the 
collection of pack-animals for mounted lan- 


har 


cers, turned and dashed off again. They 
had searcely disappeared when two men 
came riding out toward us from the city. 
(ne of these was ordinary in appearance and 


good horse, was finely appareled, and very 
gay in behavior, singing and whistling to be- 
cule the time—and, doubtless, to beguile us, 
too. For when he was told there were rob- 


bers ahead, he so over-acted his emotions as 
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to convince me that he was one of the band— 
very likely the captain himself, who had re- 
mained in the city to give his followers no- 
tice in case the lancers should be ordered 
out. The sequel corroborated this suspicion. 
He asked me where my friends were. I 
said these gentlemen were my friends. He 
questioned them, however, and found that I 
did not belong to their party, but was travel- 
ing alone. Thereupon, he offered to bear 
me company. Meanwhile, his attendant 
went on alone without the least timidity, 
and disappeared in the direction of the rob- 
bers. 

At last, to our great relief, the lancers came 
prancing down, and we started boldly on. 
No trace of robbers was to be seen, of course ; 
the man who had gone on ahead had seen 
to that. The gay fellow who had so kindly 
offered me his company stuck to me, how- 
ever, and would not be shaken off—though 
I do not doubt he was well known to the 
gallant lancers. When the dangerous road 
was passed, and I had parted from the three 
gentlemen who had saved me from the road- 
sters’s clutches by stopping me, he still clung 
to me in spite of all incivilities, as I hasten- 
ed on alone, anxious to make up for lost 
time. ‘The guide had told me to look for rob- 
bers in the quarter where I now was, and had 
directed me, when I came toa white hill, tolook 
for a trail leading down through a thicket 
or undergrowth to the left; by taking this 
I might creep around the band, who would 
be on the main road. I came now in sight 
of this “erra blanca, and knew that I must 
get rid of my unwelcome companion now or 
never. Accordingly I stopped, and told him 
peremptorily that he must go no farther with 
me. He looked incredulous, but I convinc- 
ed him of my serious intention by a threat 
to shoot. I did not have to fulfil the threat, 
for he stopped at this; and as I rode on up 
the hill and looked back from the top, I saw 
him waiting for a man who was coming down 
out of the timber, and who looked like the 
same fellow that had accompanied him out 
of the city and had gone on alone to the rob- 
bers. 

I found the trail, and it brought me safely 
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toa settlement, beyond the reach of the des- 
peradoes I had been dodging all day. 

After I had regained the road, I had an 
experience of the valuable properties of my 
horse as a guide that convinced me I could 
depend on him entirely. To my right, some 
distance ahead, I saw a town; and as I did 
not care to make any further acquaintance 
with the class that probably lived there, I 
determined to avoid it. Beyond a river I 
could see a plain road leading over a hill in 
the direction that I wished to take. I suc- 
ceeded in fording the river, passed through 
an open field (most of the fields are inclosed 
here), and came to what I supposed was my 
road. But the horse refused to take it, and 
insisted upon going further through the track- 
less field. I forced him against his will to 
take the well-traveled road; but after I had 
ridden but a short distance I met two old 
men on an old horse, who answered to my 
question as to the way by pointing in the 
direction my horse had wished to take. 
When I let him take his own way, we soon got 
into the right road. 

There was but one more place to be pass- 
ed on my road where danger was to be ap- 
prehended. ‘This was Iguala, a large city 
about midway between the city of Mexico 
and Acapulco. ‘The guide had assured me 
that even if I did succeed in getting that far, 
I should probably be stopped there, for they 
had a cordial hatred of Americans. But he 
told me at the same time a way of getting 
around the place without being seen; when I 
arrived on the mountains overlooking Iguala 
I would see the city in the plain below, 
to the right, and a lake of water to the left, 
and more directly on my course beyond this 
I would find an Indian village” Following 
these directions, I found the village easily, 
and rested there that night, listening to the 
Indians as they chanted their evening and 
morning hymns. I found these aborigines 
uniformly a kind, faithful, and industrious 
people — too patient, indeed, under the 
heavy burdens imposed upon them by church 
and state. They have habitually a sad, re- 


signed expression, as if they had yielded 
hopelessly to their hard fate. 
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It was my custom during this journey to 
lie by during the heat of the day, suspending 
my hammock under a friendly shade near 
by some of these friendly people, and to 
travel in the cool and pleasant night-time. 
Delightful it was on these night rides, as day 
approached, to hear the matin outburst of 
singing-birds; some of them were the sweet- 
est in tone I had ever heard. They made 
me think of the remark of a soldier returned 
from the Mexican war. His company was 
going up the Mississippi, and had taken the 
opportunity of a stoppage for wood to bury 
a dead comrade. As they marched away 
to the dead march, the man of the wood- 
yard said to one who had been too feeble 
to go, and had remained seated on a log: 

“T suppose you’ve heard that tune pretty 
often in Mexico.” 

“Yes—so often that the birds learned to 
sing it.” 

I enjoyed the lonely night rides in every 
way. I felt secure of my horse’s going right, 
and secure of freedom from brigandish mo- 
lestation, as I had now passed the Mexican 
population proper; and -probably felt the 
more safe because I could not see the dan- 
gerous precipices, which, I am told, line 
some parts of these mountain passes, and 
might have made me feel uncomfortable if 
I had seen them. 

As I passed through that mountainous 
and over-heated region, very properly called 
the “erra caliente, | saw many cases of goi- 
tre and some cretins. It occurred to me 
that the cause of this affliction was a provi- 
dential provision in the structure of the thy- 
roid cartilage on the larynx; the over-heated 
and light atmosphere in these elevated re- 
gions causes tendency of blood to the head 
(as sometimes shown by hemorrhages from 
the mouth, nose, and ears) ; the thyroid carti- 
lage, receiving this overplus, saves the brain 
from congestion, as the spleen sometimes 
saves the heart; sometimes the thyroid be- 
comes so enlarged by continued reception 
of blood, that it diverts too much from the 
brain, and imbecility and cretinism is pro- 
duced. As I have published these views in 
a medical journal some years since, I will 
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not press them further on the general reader ; 
but should like to recommend them to the 
consideration of the committee of German 
scientists tc whom the question of these 
diseases was referred some years since. 

In Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” cred- 
it is given to a story that in Montezuma’s 
time fresh fish were carried from Acapulco to 
the City, a distance of three hundred and 
thirty-three miles, over these high, rugged, 
and over-heated mountains. My experience 
proved to me that it would have been an 
absolute impossibility, even if they could 
have traveled with the speed of the carrier 
pigeon. 

I afrived in Acapuico just as the steamer 
appeared in sight. I found that mytrunk— 
which I had expressed from New Orleans— 
had not arrived. So I had to present my- 
self before the polite purser with my little 
bundle and dilapidated traveling appearance, 
for permission to leave the bundle there till 
I could find a room. One look at me was 
sufficient: he said, “No.” I was mortified 
that he should fail to discern the gentleman 
through my disguise; but I had the pleasure 
of hoping that he felt mortified at his ob- 
tuseness a few minutes later, when several 
acquaintances on the steamer met me, ex- 
claiming: 

“Hello! How in the world did you get 
here? We left you in Washington when we 
went to New York to take the steamer.” 

“Oh, I just stepped across the continent,” 
I responded. 

The purser upon this relented, and as Dr. 
Barnes, now Surgeon-General of the U. S. 
Army, came to my rescue in the matter of 
clothing (a courtesy for which I hold him in 
grateful remembrance still), 1 was soon out 
of my difficulties. ‘The trunk, it turned out, 


had arrived at Panama, and thence been sent 
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on to San Francisco by a friend who saw 
my name on it. 

At a later date I tried to repay the kind- 
ness that President Juarez had shown me by 
giving him some advice: of which gratuitous 
favor I do not suppose he ever knew any- 
thing, unless he read an editorial in the 
Mexican paper to which I had sent my 
“Open Letter” to him. The letter was 
something to this effect: That in spite of 
his just administration, his preservation of 
the integrity of the republic, and his expul- 
sion of a formidable foreign force, still the 
prevailing impression was that Mexico would 
soon lose her independence because of the 
chronic revolutions ; that these would cease 
if he would only make it a criminal offense 
to conspire against the government ; that 
those who got up fronunciamentos, to rob the 
people both of their goods and their repub- 
lican government, had come from long hab- 
it to consider the practice both legitimate 
and very chivalric ; but if a few of these hon- 
orable people were arrested as criminals and 
forced to earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brows ina penitentiary, the fear of deg- 
radation (and nothing is a worse degradation 
than labor to this class) would take the ro- 
mance out of revolutions for them, and effect- 
ually stop such attempts. The editor of the 
paper in question exercised a laudable dis- 
cretion by refusing to publish this radical 
remedy. He printed a leading editorial, 
however, in which he complimented me for 
the possession of more zeal than discretion ; 
assured me that I was not familiar enough 
with their affairs to justify heroic advice ; ad- 
mitted that the remedy might be effective, 
but said there were not enough available 
buildings to hold all the revolutionists ; and 
besides, the law suggested would be disre- 
spectful to a large class of the people ! 

O. M. Wosencraft. 
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THE BRAHMO SOMAJ, OR PROTESTANTISM IN INDIA. 


THE great southern peninsula of Asia with 
its swarming populations has a history run- 
ning back five or six hundred years before 
our era to the invasion of the Persians under 
Darius. Yet it has had little to do with the 
fortunes of the world, and until within the 
last two centuries has been quite unknown 
to Christendom. Few, even now, have any 
conception of its material or moral grandeur. 
This may be accounted for in the fact that 
historically there are two worlds on this earth 
—the East and the West. Between those 
two worlds there has been little sympathy of 
thought or action. The religion of the West, 
originating inasouth-western province of Asia, 
got no foothold in the place of its birth, but, 
inspired with the prophetic spirit of Berke- 
ley’s famous verse, “Westward the course 
of empire takes its way,” made its first great 
conquest overthe Roman world. Christian- 
ity, the most extraordinary movement on the 
earth, had no affection for Asia, and it left 
the homestead of mankind without a pang. 
The writings that have played so important 
a part in the literature of the modern world, 
and inspired much that is best in modern civi- 
lization, gave no new elements of life to that 
old society that sat “sullen as the pyramids.” 

But anewera hascome. Man’s conquest 
over time and space has brought nations and 
men into fellowship of law, manners, and re- 
ligion. The English occupation of India for 
more than two hundred years culminated in 
the Sepoy rebellion of 1857, and the author- 
ity of the East India Company was transfer- 
red to the British Crown. Since that event, 
India has been an object of profound and in- 
creasing interest to some of the most thought- 
ful living men, and its commercial and polit- 
ical importance has attracted the attention of 
the world. 

It is an empire of whose magnitude we 
have little conception. A little more than 


half the area of the United States, it has 
more than 250,000,000 of people—more 


than all Europe west of the river Vistula. 
It has more than sixty cities of 50,000 in- 
habitafts, and more than twenty of 100,000. 
There are hundreds of towns of more than 
20,000 people, and these are almost unknown 
to Europeans: yet many of them have histo- 
ries which antedate our era, and proud fami- 
lies whose pedigree is traced far back to the 
age of myth and fable. But there is a pe- 
culiar interest which attaches to India now, 
in the fact that in the light of modern stud- 
ies it is the distinguished field for the obser- 
vation of the origin and growth of religion. 
There “ Religion is no new invention,” but is 
coeval with man. It is true that religion is 
no new invention—neither an invention at 
all—anywhere, but a growth from a sea of 
thought. ‘But what we can watch and study 
in India better than anywhere else is,” says 
Max Miiller, “how religious thoughts and 
religious language arise, how they gain force, 
how they spread, changing their forms as 
they pass from mouth to mouth, from mind 
to mind, yet always retaining some faint con- 
tiguity with the spring from which they rose 
at first.” 

A remarkable fact disclosed by the study 
of religion is its exposure to corruption, and 
that the history of the religions of mankind 
is a gradual decline from their original idea 
in its purity and simplicity. In illustration 
of this fact, the writer already quoted says: 
“We see Abraham, a mere nomad, fully im- 
pressed with the necessity of the unity of the 
godhead; while Solomon, famous among the 
kings of the earth, built high places for Che- 
mosh and Moloch. Ephesus, in the sixth 
century before Christ, was listening to one 
of the wisest men Greece ever produced— 
Nerakleitos; while a thousand years later the 
same town resounded with the frivolous and 
futile wranglings of Cyrillus and the council 
of Ephesus. ‘The Hindus who, thousands 
of years ago, had reached in the Upanishads 
the loftiest heights of philosophy, are now in 
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many places sunk into a groveling worship 
of cows and monkeys.” 

This slow corruption and decay of relig- 
ion raises that most important and vital 
question concerning the perpetuity of a re- 
ligion: Has the religion the power of reviv- 
al? Can it be restored, or approximately re- 
stored, at any given period of its history to its 
original purity? The cause of this decline 
in all religions is the feebleness of man’s 
moral and spiritual conceptions, which, un- 
able to endure the glory of the pattern in the 
mount, sets up the image of the calf on the 
plain. The flash of inspired genius fades 
into the light of common day, and ideals 
give way to things. Has there been in spite 
of this corruption and decline, nevertheless, 
a process of education going on, which 
makes it possible to restore that original 
which “hath its glory in itself and cannot be 
touched?” Our Christian Protestant Ref- 
ormation illustrates the broad, general prin- 
ciple, that every religion that has a deep root 
in man’s nature has a principle that resists 
decay, and reproduces itself in new forms of 
thought, feeling, worship and action—and 
the awakened mind and heart recover their 
lost or obscured ideal. The religion that 
teaches a new birth for man must itself be 
born again. 

For the observation of this great fact—the 
rise and growth and decline and re-arising of 
religion—“ India, the home of Brahmanism, 
the birthplace of Buddhism, the refuge of 
Zoroastrianism, and even now the mother of 
new superstitions—and in the future the re- 
generate child of the purest faith, if only 
purified from the dust of nineteen centur- 
ies—” affords the fairest field. 

Hinduism affords repeated illustrations of 
this great principle of Protestantism. From 
early to modern times the doctrine of the 
one God without a second has been proclaim. 
ed against polytheism, idolatry, and priest- 
craft. In different methods and by differ- 
ent men, from contact with Mohammedan- 
ism and from contact with Christianity, there 
have been four Protestant upheavals in In- 
dia. ‘To go no farther up the stream of his- 
tory, Buddhism was a protest against the 
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monstrous ceremonialism which bore down 
all pietyand humanity. Buddhism affirmed 
that humanity is divine, and love the all-in- 
cluding virtue. But Brahmanism returned, 
and Buddhism disappeared; leaving, how- 
ever, much of its spirit in the Hindu mind. 
Then came the Puranas, and the mighty 
songs of infinite love and pity. They re- 
vived in the souls of men a devout trust in 
the personal, living, merciful God. It wasa 
protest against mere philosophic conceit, on 
behalf of the affections of human _ nature. 
Next, Mohammedanism swarmed into In- 
dia, and the conflict between Arabian and 
Hindu thought brought a wider tolerance. 
Nanak and Chaitanya, the prophets of re- 
form, led a crusade against caste and bigotry 
and idolatry, and Akbar proclaimed his good 
will towards Brahmans and Mohammedans 
and Persians and Christians. 

But there was destined to arise a more 
powerful influence. England established 
her power in India, and Hinduism was 
brought in contact with Christianity. The 
result of that contact was the movement set 
on foot more than fifty years ago by that dis- 
tinguished representative of the intelligence 
and genius of the Hindus, Rajah Ram Mo- 
hun Roy, and continued by his successors, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, Protap Chunder Mo- 
zoomdar, and their brethren of Zhe Brahme 
Somajy, or Church of God in India. The 
faith of this body of men is simple Z7heésm, 
and they claim to be the first theistic church 
in the world. ‘Their idea and inspiration are 
not a bleak and isolated monotheism, but a 
God the essence of whose being is not in 
“lone seclusion, but in everlasting self com- 
munication. A God who allies him- 
self with finite intelligence, and reflects 
himself in human nature, and enchurches 
himself in human society.” This is consist- 
ent with Christian ‘Theism—and some will 
say they are identical. However that may 
be, the Somaj does not confess that its the- 
istic idea is derived from Christ, but from the 
“plain, natural, God-given intuitions of the 
soul, which are found in every country, among 
all classes and all nations.” ‘The Somaj does 
not “reject” Christ, but regards him with 
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grateful and devout reverence, as “that hu- 
manity pure and simple in which divinity 
dwells.” Its foundation is “the natural and 
intuitional basis of religion, fatherhood of 
God, brotherhood of man, eternal life, har- 
mony of all scriptures, harmony of all forms 
of spiritual culture, honor to all inspired 
“saints and prophets.” Christ is universal 
humanity; but what God made _ universal, 
“men have localized.” 


THE LATE WAR IN 

THE naval combat fought at Iquique, 21st 
of May, 1879, electrified almost all South 
America. Its result—moral and material— 
greatly influenced the course of the pending 
war. Chilean enthusiasm over the gallant 
conduct of their compatriots stimulated the 
national ardor, whilst the inglorious loss 
of the ironclad frigate depressed the Peru- 
vians. 

At Arica General Prado, the President of 
Peri, was entertaining General Daza, the 
usurping President of Bolivia, with banquet- 
ings and convivialities, when the startling 
news reached them of the disastrous result of 
the naval expedition, instead of the anticipated 
intelligence of victory. In Arica they then 
went seriously to work to make a stronghold 
out of the place, it being a point well adapt- 
ed for defence. Heavy pieces of artillery 
were planted in the principal places, Pisagua 
and Iquique, on the coast of the province 
Tarapaca. 

Meanwhile, although deprived of her com- 
panion-at-arms, the Huascar undertook to 
continue southward; her commander being 
intent upon carrying out the instructions giv- 
en him by President Prado. On the 25th 
of May the monitor arrived at Mejillones, 
destroyed some launches in the defenseless 
harbor, and then proceeded toward Antofa- 
gasta, where she arrived at dawn the follow- 
ing day. 

This port had served, since the opening 
of the war, as a gathering place for the Chil- 
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The interesting and profound question at 
the bottom of all this is, What will be the 
final outcome of this remarkable movement? 
To one that sees its direction and what its 
successful development involves, the opinion 
of Max Miiller, that it is one of the most im- 
portant aspects of human thought to-day, 
will not seem an exaggeration. If the course 
of empire is west, may not this suggest that 
light comes out of the east? 

Hloratio Stebbins. 


II. 


ean troops intended to constitute the base 
for an army to operate in the north. Bat- 
teries had been placed to protect the town, 
and a great military camp established near. 
In lee of these batteries lay the Covadonga 
at anchor, undergoing repairs. As soon as 
the Huascar appeared, she, in union with 
the batteries, opened fire upon her, with such 
telling effect that the monitor was forced to 
retreat. Foiled in her effort to inflict any 
serious damage upon either the town or the 
camp, she returned northward, hoping to es- 
cape to Callao, from whence now the Chile- 
an fleet would be on the return. For as 
Grau anticipated, the Chilean fleet had im- 
mediately steamed south on learning at 
Callao the course that the Huascar and In- 
dependencia had taken; had re-established 
the blockade at Iquique: whilst the Admiral 
himself, on the “Blanco Encalada,” went in 
search of the Huascar. On her retreat 
northward, the Peruvian monitor twice sight- 
ed her pursuer, but her commander, not 
thinking it expedient to risk a battle with 
the Chilean iron-clad, baffled the enemy by 
means of skillful seamanship, and taking all 
possible advantage of the superior speed of 
his vessel, he arrived safely in Callao on the 
7th of June. 

Here Grau was received with immense 
enthusiasm, which so inspired him that he 
undertook with ardor another cruise, for the 
purpose of committing depredations along 
the coast, and attacking such vessels as 
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would be unable to inflict any damage upon 
him in return. 

Whilst the Huascar was preparing this ex- 
pedition, the Peruvian gunboat Pilcomayo 
conveyed without molestation a heavy pro- 
vision of arms from Callao to Arica; then es- 
corted a division of troops from that place 
to Pisagua ; and lastly had the good fortune 
to pass Iquique unobserved by the Chilean 
fleet sustaining the blockade there, and 
bombard the small mining port Tocopilla, 
on the Bolivian coast. Being chased by a 
Chilean frigate, she escaped northward to 
Arica. 

On the 6th of July Grau put to sea with 
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the Huascar. Arriving in the Bay of Iquique 
at night, he hoped, by availing himself of 
the darkness, to capture the Chilean trans- 
port boat Matias Cousiio; and he had so 
far succceeded in his enterprise that the 
captain of the defenseless vessel had sub- 
mitted to the summons of surrender, when 
the Chilean gun-boat Magallanes, which was 
cruising on guard, appeared on the spot 
in the nick of time to prevent the capture ; 
for when she opened fire sharply upon the 
Huascar, Grau supposed that he had one of 
theironclad frigates to deal with, and retreated 
to Arica. 

The 17th of July the Huascar stood out 
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on her third cruise. This time she was ac- 
companied by the Union. 

Rumors reaching Pert that the Chilean 
Government was expecting two vessels from 
Europe loaded with arms and ammunition, 
the Union was dispatched to the Straits of 
Magellan to watch for and capture them. 
It proved a fruitless quest, for the Governor 
of the Chilean Colony of Convicts at the 
Straits, Punta Arenas, deceived the command- 
er of the Union, Garcia y Garcia, by leading 
him to believe the ships had already passed 
the straits. Acting on this information, the 
Union steamed out westward from the straits 
in pursuit of the vessels, about the time one 
of them entered from the east. 

On the 23rd of July they had the good 


fortune to come upon the defenceless Chilean 
transport-boat Rimac, a little to the south 
of Antofagasta, to which port she was 
bound, carrying a troop of cavalry and a 
large cargo of arms and ammunition from 
Valparaiso. The Rimac and its cargo fell 
an easy prey to the Peruvian vessels, the 
suddenness of the attack not allowing time 
for her commander, Captain Gana, to throw 
the ammunition and arms overboard. 

On the 28th of August the Huascar bom- 
barded Antofagasta, in whose harbor lay the 
Chilean gunboats, the Magallanes and the 
Abtao. She was repulsed, receiving some 
damage in the onslaught, but having inflicted 
none. Her funnel had been pierced and 
one of her Lieutenants killed by a three 
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hundred pound shell, fired from the fort. 
During the engagement she had attempted 
to destroy the Abtao by a Ley torpedo, but 
came very near being destroyed herself by 
it. This was the first torpedo of that system 
that had been launched during the war. By 
some derangement in the machinery, it had 
no sooner been started in the direction of 
the Chilean gunboat, than it turned round 
and headed for the monitor. Only by the 
intrepidity displayed by one of her officers, 
Lieutenant Diaz Conseco, who sprung over- 
board and succeeded in deflecting its course, 
the Huascar was saved from sealing her own 
fate. ‘The Chilean frigate, the Blanco En- 
calada, arrived four hours after the Peruvian 
monitor had left. Suffering from ill-health 
and discouraged on account of his failure to 
accomplish anything, while the Huascar had 
for two months kept the Chilean coast in a 
state of anxious suspense, Admiral Williams 
Rebolledo resigned his position as comman- 
der of the Chilean fleet, and Don Galvarino 
Riveros was appointed his successor. This 
officer took command of the Blanco Enca- 
lada in person, and the commander of the 
Cochrane resigning at the same time, his place 
was filled by Don Juan José Latorre, former 
commander of the Magallanes. 

On the rst of October, Riveros with the 
two ironclad frigates, which had both been 
cleaned in Valparaiso, and therefore now 
had better speed than formerly, and also the 
corvette O’ Higgins, the gunboat Covadonga 
and the transport boat Loa, went on a cruise 
in search of the Huascar and Union, deter- 
mined to put an end to the injuries which 
they had during five months inflicted upon 
them. No land operations of any importance 
could be undertaken until the Peruvian main 
force was rendered powerless. In the vicin- 
ity of Arica, Riveros, on the 4th of October, 
received the intelligence that the hostile ships 
were again on the coast of Chile, and he steer- 
ed northward in search of them. In the lat- 
itude of Mejillones on the Bolivian coast he 
made two divisions of his squadron, in ac- 
cordance with a plan lately formed to entrap 
the enemy. Whilst Riveros with the Blanco 
Encalada, the Covadonga, and the Matias 
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Cousifio, went south and cruised outside of 
Antofagasta and Mejillones, Latorre remain- 
ed cruising between the latitudes of Mejil- 
lones and Cobija with the Cochrane, O’Hig- 
gins, and the Loa. 

Shortly before dawn on the 8th of Oc- 
tober, the officer on duty aboard the Blanco 
Encalada was able by the dim moonlight to 
discern the smoke of two steamers skirting 
the coast to the southwest, five or six miles 
distant. They were the Peruvian men-of- 
war, the Huascar and the Union, that under 
cover of the night had been cruising about 
without being discovered by the Chilean 
forces on the lookout for them. ‘The com- 
mander of the Chilean fleet ordered his ves- 
sels to head for the hostile ones. ‘The dex- 
terous Peruvian Admiral, Don Miguel Grau, 
had hitherto been able to avoid a combat, 
and he hoped by his utmost speed to escape 
his pursuers and again prevent an encounter. 
The engineers of the Huascar and Union 
were ordered to put on all the steam they 
could carry, and the monitor and corvette 
cut the waves briskly westward. The distance 
between them and their pursuers rapidly in- 
creased. The hostile ships fell more and 
more into the rear. They were now nearly 
out of sight. Admiral Grau believed the 
danger over. . 

But in the very moment when the smoke 
behind vanished below the southern horizon, 
another smoke arose in front above the 
western horizon. Three dark points soon 
became visible through the smoke. They 
proved to be Chilean men-of-war, which 
were headed in such a way that their course 
must intersect the course of the Peruvian 
ships. It was the second division of the 
Chilean squadron, commanded by Latorre, 
that came up to challenge the Peruvian ships 
to combat. 

When Admiral Grau sighted the three 
hostile ships, among which he soon recog- 
nized the Cochrane, and when he observed 
that they insisted upon cutting off his re- 
treat toward the northwest, he became very 
grave. But the admiral was not only an 
expert sailor, but had great reputation for 
coolness and courage. He ordered his ships 
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to be immediately prepared for action, and, 
having arranged his papers, went into the 
iron-clad turret, and watched with inténse 
anxiety the enemy’s movements. The line 
of direction of the Chilean naval division he 
saw must eventually cut directly across the 
course the Peruvian vessel was compelled to 
keep to escape her enemy in the rear. Nev- 
ertheless, he argued if the Cochrane did not 
possess greater speed than she displayed dur- 
ing his last encounter with her, there was still 
a possibility his ships might pass the point 
of intersection defore she reached gun-shot 
range, and on this he based his only hope 
of escape. But the admiral soon discover - 
ed that the Cochrane now made greater 
speed than at their previous encounter, and 
that in spite of all the sailor-craft he display- 
ed a conflict was unavoidable. 

The ships were rapidly approaching each 
other. All was made in readiness for action 
on board the monitor. The gunners stood 
with their crew by their three-hundred pound- 
ers ready to open fire. All on board stood 


in anxious expectation, or moved with nerv- 


ous rapidity. 

Ready for action! Only he who has found 
himself face to face with the enemy’s threat- 
ening guns, expectant of mortal combat, is 
able to comprehend the situation on board 
the Huascar in the moment when, without 
hope of victory or salvation by flight, Ad- 
miral Grau with his men stood gazing upon 
the approaching foe—upon the formidable 
Cochrane, whose iron-clad hull was now dis- 
tinctly outlined in the glow of the rising sun, 
her guns pointing out of the port-holes. The 
retreat toward the south was cut off. The 
smoke vanishing in the southeastern horizon 
would soon climb the arch of the sea; and, 
detained in her course as the Huascar would 
be by closing with the enemy ahead, the 
Blanco Encalada and the Covadonga would 
soon arrive to take part in the battle against 
her and her companion. 

Having made everything in readiness for 
battle, in his turret Grau waited in silence 
the fateful moment for himself, his ships, and 
Peru. On board of the Union the utmost 
endeavor to escape by flight was being made. 
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The corvette shot past the Huascar and left 
her more and more behind. Don Aurelio 
Garcia y Garcia left his companion-at-arms 
to his fate. When Latorre observed this he 
despatched the O’Higgins and the Loa after 
her. 

In vain the monitor tried to escape. The 
Chilean frigate had the better speed, and the 
distance between the two diminished. The 
Cochrane arrived at last within range. It 
was then twenty-five minutes past nine 
o'clock. 

Admiral Grau now opened the combat, 
using at the same time his utmost effort to 
escape. The Cochrane, which with steady 
course bore down upon the Huascar, did 
not immediately respond. Only when the 
frigate had gained still more in upon the 
monitor, out thundered her broadside artil- 
lery. 

The very first shot from the Cochrane fell 
in the monitor. The projectile, a Pelliser 
shell, struck on the swivel-turret, and de- 
ranged its revolving-gear, worked by hand 
and not by steam. Among the fallen were 
the gunners. But when the ranks again were 
filled, and the revolving-gear of the turret in 
working order, the artillery of the Huascar 
sent fiery answers back, and shells played 
around the Cochrane, where Latorre stood 
unprotected on the commander's bridge. 

The combat continued with desperate en- 
deavors on either side, the Huascar advanc- 
ing northward, and keeping at bay her pur- 
suer, who now followed in her track. But 
a well directed shot from the artillery of the 
Cochrane went clear through a porthole in 
the stern of the monitor, tearing the lines of 
one of the tackles attached to the helm-gear, 
and occasioning great havoc between decks. 
The helm-gear being damaged, the monitor 
could not be kept on a steady course, and 
the distance between her and her pursuer 
diminished consequently. New lines were 
run through the tackle-blocks, but no sooner 
was this accomplished than another shot once 
more tore the lines, and struck down the 
sailors around. 

The Cochrane gained in upon her prey. 
Bravely the Huascar kept struggling with her 
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foe, bringing at this junction her mittrail- 
leuses into play. The task of furnishing the 
tackle-blocks with new lines was at last ac- 
complished on board the monitor, and she 
continued her course northward as formerly. 

The combat had now lasted nearly an 
hour. Great was the havoc on board of the 
Peruvian vessel, especially between decks. 
Here lay corpse heaped upon corpse. The 
blood, flowing in streams, splashed against 
the sides of the ship, and found an outlet 
through the waste-pipes. The monitor still 
held her own, however, and the Blanco Ea- 
calada had not yet gained the scene of con- 
flict. 

Again it flashed through the smoke in 
which the Chilean frigate was wrapped ; 
again it thundered out over the ocean from 
her sides ; and again it crashed on board the 
Peruvian monitor. 

The shot which fell was fatal to the com- 
mander. The thunder which rolled over 
the waters sounded his death-knell. Never 
was artillery pointed with better precision or 
greater result. The projectile from the Coch- 
rane struck upon and splintered the armored 
turret where stood Admiral Grau and gave 
his commands. The shell which rushed 
into the chamber exploded therein, tore the 
turret into a thousand pieces, and the luck- 
less admiral was killed—so blown to pieces 
that but fragments of his skull and a few re- 
mains of his body were recovered; the rest 
most likely was thrown out into the ocean 
with the sides of the turret. 

On the death of the Admiral, the next in 
command, Captain Don Elias Squirre, suc- 
ceeded to the command; but almost instant- 
ly afterwards he was decapitated, and the 
senior officer after him, Captain Don Manuel 
Carbajal, seriously wounded by a shell from 
the Blanco Encalada; which, ever since the 
Huascar had abandoned her effort to escape, 
and while the combat had continued with- 
out the adversaries’ advancing further north, 
with Captain Riberos, the commander of the 
fleet on board, had been approaching the 
scene of the deadly duel with all possible 
speed, and by this time at a distance of six 
hundred yards, opened fire on the Huascar. 
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Although the odds against her doubled up 
by the arrival of the sister-ship to the one 
she had fought now more than half an hour, 
still the monitor continued to maintain the 
contest. 

Soon another shot, fatal to the officer, 
Lieutenant Rodriguez, who, on the death of 
Carbajal had succeeded to the post of hon- 
or, was fired from the Cochrane. It killed 
him, as it glanced the turret, by its ports 
where he stood. By virtue of his rank, Lieu- 
tenant Palacios then assumed the command 
of the hard-tried monitor. But soon he too 
was struck down, seriously wounded by a 
shell ; and the command now was handed 
over to Lieutenant Don Pedro Gavezon, one 
of the junior officers. 

Suddenly, it was noticed on board the 
Cochrane that the Pertivian flag came down 
from the staff in the stern of the Huascar. 
Captain Latorre took this as a sign of sur- 
render, and gave orders to cease firing imme- 
diately. Every moment he expected to see 
the white flag of truce go up. But lo! in- 
stead of a white flag, the observers in the 
Chilean frigate were astonished to see an ap- 
parently new and much larger Pertivian flag 
hoisted up and unfold itself from the staff. 

The Chilean commander, aware of his 
mistake, had his guns again brought to bear 
on the monitor, which he had now nearly ap- 
proached. The combat was nearing its 
point of culmination. When the Huascar 
observed that escape was impassible, she 
described quickly an arc, and came with her 
ram headed toward the broadside of the 
frigate. But Latorre handled the Cochrane 
with great skill, avoided the blow, and then 
with the ram of the frigate he tried, in his 
turn, to run against his adversary, who like- 
wise by skillful maneuvers avoided the blow. 
In this manner the two ships described for 
some time arcs around one another, with 
radii from 100 to 300 yards, whilst rifle, 
mitraille and gun-shots were exchanged. 

Up to this moment the Cochrane had 
practically maintained the contest with the 
Huascar alone, for the maneuvers of these 
two ships had given ihe Blanco Encalada no 
opportunity to bring ner artillery to bear up- 
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on the monitor with effective results, since 
her first shot was fired. But now the Coch- 
rane, abandoning her attempt at ramming, 
put herselfin such a position that shots from 
the Chilean flag-ship could, with safety to 
herself, be directed against the Huascar ; and 
at length, brought into cross-fire, the Pertivi- 
an monitor hauled down her colors. It was 
then nearly eleven o’clock. The combat 
had lasted an hour and a half. 

A boat was lowered down from the Coch- 
rane, and Lieutenant Simpson, with another 
officer, an engineer, and ten men, was sent 
to take possession of the hard-won prize. At 
the upper landing of the companion ladder 
he was received by Lieutenant Gavezon. 

It was a shocking scene the Chileans be- 
held when they came on board the mangled 
vessel. Scattered profusely on the blood- 
stained decks lay dead and ghastly wounded 
mutilated bodies and portions of human re- 
mains, mixed with fragments of splintered 
gear ; whilst corpse was heaped upon corpse 
in the commander’s cabin. 

The Chilean envoy saluted with military 
courtesy the Pertivian officers, whose gal- 
lant defense had inspired them withadmira- 
tion and sympathy ; but soon utterances by 
one of these made Lieutenant Simpson sus- 
pect treachery, forcing him immediately to 
adopt a most vigorous policy in the execu- 
tion of his duties, and with the utmost dis- 
patch and determination to proceed with the 
inspection of those localities in the prize 
where her safety might be threatened—the 
powder-magazine, the engine-room, and the 
hold. Displaying great activity and presence 
of mind, he ordered the young officer whose 
words had aroused his suspicion to accom- 
pany him on the instant to the powder de- 
partment ; dispatched at the same time his 
seconds, Lieutenant Rogers and the engi- 
neer, to the engine-room and the hold; and 
set the survivors to assist his men in extin- 
guishing the fire. Lieutenant Simpson dis- 
covered no traces of an attempt to blow up 
up the ship, but the party who went to the 
engine-room found the engineer of the Hu- 
ascar, an Englishman, in the very act of 
letting water from the sea into the hold. 

Vou, III.—13. 


Revolver in hand, the Chilean officer or- 
dered and compelled the Huascar’s engineer 
to shut the valves immediately. The Chil- 
ean engineer then assumed charge in the en- 
gine department, and by the assistance of his 
men soon brought the engines into good 
working condition. When at last the fire, too, 
was extinguished, the powder-magazine out 
of danger, and the water-tight doors closed, 
the survivors—one hundred and twenty-nine 
officers and men out of acomplement of one 
hundred and ninety-three—were treated as 
prisoners of war. Nearly one-third had been 
killed or wounded in the action. Thirty 
Englishmen—among these the captains of 
guns and engineers—and twelve others of 
the crew were foreigners.* 

How greatly the issue of a naval engage- 
ment is dependent upon the precision of 
aim or the competency of captains of guns, 
is proved by the fact that out of forty rounds 
fired by the Huascar only five took effect on 
the Cochrane, none damaging the Blanco 
Encalada; whilst, out of forty-six rounds fir- 
ed by the Cochrane, nearly one-half took 
effect on the monitor, which was struck by 
twenty-four shots, the Chilean flag-ship having 
fired thirty-one rounds, but at a great dis- 
advantage. Thus, whilst the Huascar had 
nearly one-third of her complement struck 
down, her pilot-turret hewn to pieces, her 
swivel-turret perforated, and one of her two 
ten-inch Dahlgren three hundred pounders 
in it disabled, her steering-gear repeatedly 
damaged, and had suffered in many other 
ways, the Cochrane had only one dead and 
nine wounded, and her armor slightly dam- 
aged by shots fired at a distance of six hun- 
dred yards, penetrating her plates about three 
inches at an acute angle, loosening some 
bolts and breaking an iron beam. The 
Blanco Encalada had suffered nothing what- 
ever. 

Thus ended the contest at Angamos, so 
named because it was decided outside Point 
Angamos, south of Mejillones. It is the first 


* Only very few foreigners found entrance to the Chil- 
ean service. The Chilean government made it undoubt- 
edly a point to avail itself of the resources of the coun- 
try, which were abundant and proved efficient. 
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and only combat that ever has taken place 
between sea-going iron-clads. Its incidents 
have taught theworld some profitable lessons, 
and furnish ample material for studies on 
the subject of further improvements in the 
art of naval warfare. 

The prize secured and her engines in 
working order, the Chilean iron-clad, at this 
junction joined by the Covadonga, which had 
been pounding up astern, steamed to Mejil- 
lones Bay, where they anchored late in the 
afternoon. Hereon shore, in the soil of the 
nitrous desert of Atacama, surrounded by 
silent hills, the scanty remains of Perti’s brave 
admiral were interred, together with twenty- 
four of his fallen companions-at-arms. 

The Union had in the meantime been able 
to escape to Arica. Nevertheless Chile’s su- 
premacy at sea had been sealed by the battle 
at Angamos; for the maritime power of Perti 
had practically ceased to exist by the death 
of her most energetic naval officer, Rear 
Admiral Don Miguel Grau, and the loss of 
the Huascar. [rom the date when this was 


accomplished, October 8, 1879, Chile could, 


with far greater ease than formerly, mobilize 
her army and carry the war in upon Pertivian 
territory. 

The Chilean government had in the mean- 
while accumulated in Antofagasta an army 
of 15,000 to 16,000 men. ‘The rapidity with 
which the number of this army had increased 
was in a great measure due to the result of 
the decrees that expelled Chileans from the 
Peruvian province Tarapaca. ‘The victims 
of this decree who enlisted in the army were 
all strong and hearty fellows, and tempered 
to endure the hardships of a campaign in the 
desert. They formed not less than five regi- 
ments in Antofagasta and one in Valparaiso. 
Also in the provinces had national guards 
been formed and instructed in military dis- 
cipline, and corps were continually in forma- 
tion. The soldiers were provided with taste- 
ful and practical uniforms and equipments. 
The infantry were armed with rifles of Com- 
plain’s and Remington’s systems, and with 
the saber-bayonet; the cavalry (fine stalwart 
fellows and splendidly mounted) with French 
sabers and with carabines of the Winchester 
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system; and the artillery with the Krupp 
gun, and the Gatling and Nordenfeld mitrail- 
leuse. The minister of war, Sefor Don 
Rafael Sotomayer, was on the very field of 
operations, carrying the appendix “én cam- 
peign” to his title, by which he was empow- 
ered, independent of the distant cabinet and 
congress in the capital of Chile, Santiago, to 
direct the movement of the army when once 
campaign was declared opened by the gov- 
ernment. ‘The commander-in-chief of the 
army in the North, General Don Erasmo 
Escala, had a corps of engineers attached to 
his staff, directly in communication with the 
hydrographic bureau in the capital, Santiago; 
where charts of the future theater of war, 
with a description of its topography, means, 
and wants, were published for distribution 
among all the officers—commissioned and 
non-commissioned—of the expedition. A 
corps of mechanics had likewise been at- 
tached to the staff, and furnished with the 
necessary implements and material to estab- 
lish or re-establish telegraph or railroad con- 
nections, erect or move machinery, build 
barracks, bridges, or pontoons, and illuminate 
the surroundings by ordinary means or by 
electricity. The heliograph and telephone 
were introduced into the service of the army. 
The task of organizing a “Red Cross” cor- 
poration had been intrusted to the intelligent 
and energetic physician and surgeon, Sefior 
Allendo ; and with the aid of the government 
and people he had succeeded in his endeav- 
ors to organize one on a very practical sys- 
tem, ruled by laws established by the inter- 
national congress that some time ago met 
at Geneva. To avoid the horrors of the 
war, the Chilean government distributed to 
all its officers pamphlets containing instruc- 
tions and regulations to serve them as a guide 
in all imaginable cases, and it declined with 
the same view the offer made by an Auran- 
can Indian chief to partake with his warriors 
in the strife of Chile. 

Chile, which at the time was much affected 
by a financial crisis, brought on her by a poor 
harvest during the last three years, by dull- 
ness in the copper-market in Europe, and 
by heavy losses suffered from the effects of 
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the measures taken by the Peruvian gov- 
ernment in regard to the saltpetre industry, 
had seen the necessity of introducing the 
greatest economy into her administratéon, in 
order to be able to meet the cost of placing 
and maintaining her army on a war-footing, 
and to pay, as she did, all she ordered in Eu- 
rope, as well as the rent of transport: boats, in 
ready cash, The government gained all its 
points by constitutional means, and was 
cheerfully assisted by the nation. The cap- 
ture of the Huascar had raised the value of 
her exported products, and drafts on Europe 
could be had on as good conditions as ever. 

The Bolivian government had accumulat- 
ed 6,000, the Pertivian about 14,000, soldiers 
in Arica, Pisagua, and Iquique, whilst heavy 
drafts of men were continued in the central 
and northern provinces of Perti and the in- 
terior of Bolivia. The Pertivian infantry 
were armed with rifles of the Martini-Pea- 
body system, and with the old-fashioned 
bayonet; the cavalry-men, made out of the 
muscular negro race, badly mounted, were 
armed like the Chileans, with French sabers 
and the Winchester repeating rifle. The 
Pertivian field artillery counted a number of 
pieces made in the factory of “Péedras Ii- 
sas,” Lima; the batteries, heavy guns of the 
Dahlgren, Vavasseur, Armstrong, Blakeley, 
Rodman, Parrot, and other systems. The 
government had received her arms and am- 
munition from Europe and the United States 
of North America, by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama, in allowing which Colombia had 
violated the international law. 

The Bolivian Infantry possessed in the 
start only 1,500 rifles of modern system, the 
Remington; but had been supplied since 
their arrival on the coast; the cavalry could 
hardly lay claim to that name. The army 
at large consisted of Aymara or Colla In- 
dians, heavier built, more agile and enduring 
than the Pertivian Indians. It had been de- 
cided upon that the President of either Perti 
or Bolivia, on the soil of whose country the 
war was carried on, should take the chief 
command of the allied forces, if he himself 
Was present on the field of operations, and 
that charge was accordingly conferred on 
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General Prado, while the usurping President 
of Bolivia—General Daza—who titled hini- 
self “‘ Jefe supremo,” always remained the di- 
rect chief of the Bolivian troops. At the 
disposition of either army were some very 
clever engineers. ‘The ambulance corps, or 
the ‘‘Red Cross,” was presided over by the 
archbishop of Lima, and its administration 
and guidance were entrusted to ecclesiastics. 

solivia, whose treasury had been exhaust- 
ed by personal enterprises of her former 
and present rulers, had made an effort to 
raise means to cover the expenses of organ- 
izing and mobilizing her army, by offering 
patents to ship-owners who wished to lay 
hand on the Chilean maritime commerce— 
in short, to any one who aspired to serve 
her in the character of cruiser or filibuster: 
but it had been futile. For it was evident 
that, owing to the fact that Bolivia did not 
possess a single man-of-war with which to 
defend cruisers, not a single person was 
found on the surface of earth willing to 
purchase her patents. Likewise futile had 
her effort proved to persuade the Argen- 


tine to join the union by promising that re- ~ 


public a strip of land sixty miles north and 
south on the Chilean coast, somewhere be- 
tween the 24th and 2oth latitudes. Bolivia 
had then adopted a more effective policy : 
she had forced a bank to loan her $600,000, 
and collected—likewise by force—a million 
of dollars in the provinces. This not being 
sufficient, she had confiscated the property 
of Chileans in the country, including the 
rich mines of Huanchaca and Coro-coro for- 
merly mentioned, and by this measure she 
accumulated quite a large sum. How her 
means were administered is illustrated best 
by the fact that an official of note appropri- 
ated not less than $200,000 withinsix months. 

Peri had taken all sorts of measures in 
order to meet the exigencies of the moment. 
Contributions of war had been enforced, and 
the government had issued paper money to 
the amount of $25,000,000; the result of 
which had been that all paper money in the 
country fell considerably in value, whilst 
drafts on other countries rose in proportion. 
On the 26th of October, 1879, the Chilean 
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troops destined to operate against the allied 
troops in Tarapaca, numbering about 10,000 
soldiers—including eight hundred and fifty 
cavalry and thirty-two long-range field-guns 
—began embarking in the bay of Antofa- 
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gasta. The vessels that were to carry them 
consisted of fifteen transport-boats and four 
men-of-war. The remaining 5,000 to 6,000 
men ef the army were left as a garrison 
in Antofagasta. The minister of war, “in 
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campaign,” embarked with the expedition 
on the 31st of October, and only he and the 
commander-in-chief knew where the first 
blow would be leveled on the coast. This 
coast had but very few safe landing-places, 
owing to the dangerous breakers along its 
rough and rocky beach ; full, also, of shoals 


and reefs, which made a landing still more 
difficult where the approaches, as in Arica, 
Pisagua, and Iquique were defended by bat- 
teries with both heavy and light artillery. 
The plan was to attack Pisagua, nearly 
midway between Arica and Iquique, because 
by getting possession of that port and the 
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interior the two bodies of the allied armies 
garrisoned north and south of it would in 
that manner be cut off from communication 
with one another. 

Pisagua is situated at the foot of a steep 
slope, thirty-three degrees from the horizon, 
dropping from the edge of the high pampas 
above, and midway in the curve of an open 
bay, whose inlet at the time was defended 
by one-gun batteries, situated on the points 
that formed the extremities of the curve, 
able to cross their fires. On the summit 
of the slope, about 525 feet above the lev- 
el of the sea, were planted field artillery, 
defending the inlet from the front, as did 
also two redoubts at its foot. This slope 
rose almost everywhere immediately from 
the beach, and was extremely difficult to 
climb, as it was very steep, full of sharp 
points, and covered with a layer of loose, 
heavy sand mixed with fragments of rock, 
which would slide at the touch of a foot. 

On this slope the Bolivian fusiliers, and 
the Pertivian force, under Colonel Don 
Isaac Recabarren, both bodies numbering 
1,200, under the command of Colonel Vil- 
lamil, had established their lines of defense. 
Entrenchments had been formed on differ- 
ent heights, and positions taken along the 
railroad, which winds in a zigzag line up the 
incline, and connects Pisagua with the salt- 
petre manufacturing establishments in the 
interior. The commander-in-chief of the 
allied armies in the province Tarapaca, the 
Pertivian general, Don Juan Buendia, who 
had his headquarters in Iquique, had, the 
very day the Chilean expedition left Anto- 
fagasta, joined the garrison of Pisagua, in its 
camp pitched on the high plain above the 
town and behind the field artillery. Prepara- 
tions had here been made for a banquet, 
which was intended to come off on the 2nd 
of November. 

But at dawn of that very day the sentinels 
of the garrison gave the alarm. The fleet 
of the enemy was approaching the bay. 
Awakened by this startling intelligence, the 
venerable General Buendia hurried out to 
direct the defense in person. Leaving Reca- 
barren to direct operations at the foot, and 
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Villamil half-way down the slope, he posted 
himself on the summit. When within range 
of gunshot, the four Chilean men-of-war— 
the Cochrane, the O’Higgins, the Magal- 
lanes, and the Covadonga—opened fire 
against the batteries. In less than an hour 
these were brought to silence. 

In the mean while it had been observed 
that the landing could be accomplished at 
two points—the only points where the ap- 
proach was not made impossible by reefs 
and shoals. A van-guard under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Don Ricardo 
Santa Cruz, and numbering four hundred 
and fifty, mainly chosen out of the battalion 
Atacama, recruited in Copiapo of miners, 
was then dispatched towards one of these 
points in advance of the main body of the 
assailing army. In spite of the storm of shots 
sent against it from shore, the detachment 
reached the beach, landed, planted the Chil- 
ean flag, and opened fire on the Bolivian 
troops scattered in guerrilla along the line 
of defense. 

At the same time an effort was being made 
by another Chilean detachment to land near- 
er the town, where the enemy had transform. 
ed the houses into strongholds. The heavy 
swells that dashed against the rocky beach, 
together with the deadly fire from shore, made 
the landing very difficult. And now the bat- 
teries that had been brought to silence, rean- 
imated, opened fire again, directing their shots 
against the assailants. 

At this moment the odds were altogether 
against the Chileans. For, whilst their main 
body was still struggling to reach shore, the 
small body, which had already taken a stand 
there and kept its ground bravely, had now 
exhausted its ammunition. In this critical 
situation the four Chilean men-of-war open- 
ed a far livelier fire on the line of defense, 
on the batteries, the town, and on all objects 
that served the enemy as a screen against the 
balls of the attacking troops. The town, 
which consisted principally of timber houses, 
took fire. The enemy partly retreated to 
their entrenchments above, and thus the 
main body of the attacking forces was able 
to land, join, and provide with ammunition 
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the detachment under Santa Cruz. The 
Chileans on shore now numbered about two 
thousand, and the assault began. 

The small burning town and the ground 
of the railroad station at its northern extrem- 
ity became the theater of the first desperate 
struggle. On the last mentioned spot barri- 
cades had been formed by sacks full of salt- 
petre, heaps of coal, and railroad material. 
Then a rush was made up the steep slope, 
and the intrenchments above the city were 
charged. ‘The charge was headed by the 
battalion Atacama, formed by miners from 
the Chilean province of that name. Difh- 
cult as was the ascent, from its steepness, 
from the heavy loose sand that covered it, 
and from the deadly fire of the enemy hid- 
den behind intrenchments or outstanding 
points of rock, the Atacama, neverthless, ad- 
vanced rapidly, the soldiers oftentimes hav- 
ing to thrust their bayonets into the soil in 
order to climb, or to save themselves from 
sliding. 

In this manner the Chileans reached in- 
trenchment after intrenchment, and, routing 


the enemy everywhere, gained the summit of 


the slope and planted their flag on the high 
plain. This gave the signal to the men-of- 
war in the bay to cease firing at the enemy’s 
positions there, whilst the assailants took 
possession of the Peruvian field artillery and 
camp with the entire outfit of the ambulance. 
The struggle had lasted five hours. Their 
victory had cost the two thousand assailants 
on shore three hundred and fifty men, either 
wounded or dead, a loss less than that suf- 
fered by the routed garrison. ‘The Chileans 
took seventy prisoners, officers and soldiers. 
General Buendia and Colonels Villamil and 
Recabarren escaped to the interior. 

Whilst the combat was taking place in 
Pisagua, General Escala, the commander-in- 
chief of the Chilean expedition, landed 


without resistance with the main body of 


his troops in Junin, a small shipping place 
about six miles farther south on the coast, 
and hidden from view at Pisagua by a high 
ridge terminating in the bluff that forms the 
southern extremity of its bay. It was his 
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plan to attack the left flank and rear of the 
enemy, so as to cut off his retreat when rout- 
ed; but he arrived on the high ridge only in 
time to witness the victory of his first landed 
troops and the escape of the defeated defend- 
ers of the place. 

Owing to the suddenness of the assault, 
the allied forces found no time to destroy 
the resources which they could not carry 
along. ‘The province being a desert, it pos- 
sessed water only in very few and very small 
oases in the interior. For that reason the 
fresh water supply on the coast was furnish- 
ed by condensing machines, established at 
the beach. These machines were left entire- 
ly intact. Sowere the railroad material, the 
tanks for carrying water to the stations in the 
interior, the telegraph office with all its ap- 
paratus, and even the books containing the 
military correspondence up to the very hour 
of combat. Besides a good supply of ordi- 
nary provisions, the victors found in the camp 
the luxurious stores prepared for the officers 
of the defeated troops. 

Three days after the combat at Pisagua, 
a troop of cavalry, headed by Lieutenant 
Colonel Vergara, the minister’s secretary, was 
despatched to the interior on a reconnoiter- 
ing expedition along the railroad. He found 
plenty of water and provisions in the stations 
and saltpetre manufacturing establishments 
abandoned by the enemy. Near the termi- 
nus of the track, in the efena Jermania, 
about eighteen miles in the interior, linger- 
ed still a Pertivian force of cavalry, which, 
superior in number to the Chilean troops, 
but badly mounted, moved on the attack. 
Colonel Vergara made a sham retreat so as 
to get in upon ground well adapted for a 
cavalry charge; and then he wheeled around 
and came upon the Peruvians with such 
force that in a few minutes these were rout- 
ed, leaving sixty on the ground, among them 
the commander, Don José Ventura Sepul- 
veda. ‘This encounter established fully the 
superiority of the Chilean cavalry to the 
Pertivian, and the former became therefore 
a terror to the allied troops in future en- 
counters. 


Holger Birkedal. 
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Our in the fresh air, under a starlight 
which broke through the fog, Dan came to 
himself. 

What was he that he should expect the 
priceless jewel of this girl’s love? 

Self-sacrifice was left him. Not something 
grand, that would cause his name to be sung 
as a pean in men’s ears, but.the unheroic 
duty of serving Rodney Bell faithfully, of 
waiting so—and very patiently—in Annetta’s 
vicinage until she no more needed any help 
which he might offer; until Rodney Bell 
should declare himself one way or another. 

“If he wrongs her by any broken prom- 
ise-—” said Dan: and he lifted his solemn face 
toward the midnight stars. 

Annetta’s ideas of Dan’s behavior began 
to suffer a sunlight change on the following 
morning, She remembered the visible joy 
with which he had come to supper in obe- 
dience to her tardy summons. She recalled 
the too patent agony with which he had 
rushed from her presence. 

‘ But he said so and so.” 

Thus she tacitly bound herself to abide 
strictly by Dan’s words; his suggestion that 
his sole consideration was due to the man 
employing him. Dan could not in all de- 
cency have allowed her to share with him 
her suspicions of Rodney Bell, except by re- 
signing his position as Bell’s foreman. 
“And what had I to offer?” Annetta asked. 

Dan’s rebuke was the more severe be- 
cause before asking his advice Annetta had 
painfully pondered that question of delicacy. 

Dan’s imaginings also warmed with the 
sunshine of a new day. Distant self-sacri- 
fice looked vague and chill. He longed 
passionately to atone for his rudeness, to tell 
Annetta how gladly he would undertake any 
active service in her name. When, there- 
fore, by dint of constantly haunting the 
Bartmore house on a’Sunday, he contrived 
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to catch a glimpse of Annetta in the garden, 
he would have gone to speak to her, but she 
cut off his approach by a formal bow and a 
chill little smile. 

The bow reduced him to the status of a 
distant acquaintance. The smile stabbed 
him to the quick. 

He went away heartbroken to camp, and 
found that his hanging about the Bartmore 
house had been observed. The lads who 
had not feared to gossip in Tom Bartmore’s 
time were busy now, as never so boldly. 

Bereft of the hoped-for friendly counselor, 
Annetta did in pain and desperation what 
she should have done earlier She carried 
all her doubts and suspicions of Bell, togeth- 
er with the promise, now broken, to let by- 
gones be bygones, to Mr. Cyrus Baring. 

That law-toughened veteran laughed at 
what he dubbed her feminine squeamishness, 
encouraged her to go back to the very begin- 
ning of her fears concerning her agent, and 
having set out by affirming with a grin that 
Bell was a shrewd rascal, ended by pronoun- 
cing him a scoundrel and villain. 

“T’ve been waiting for you to come ever 
since that annual account business,” Baring 
declared. ‘How could I thrust my advice 
upon you when that low-lived scrub (no, I 
won’t beg your pardon!) gave me to under- 
stand, not once but several times, that the 
estate was his meat: in short, that he in- 
tended to marry you and whatever he could 
save of your brother’s money ?” 

Indignation at this vigorous announcement 
helped Annetta to remember many things 
which she hesitated no longer to detail. She 
went over Dr. Bernard’s warnings, her dis- 
coveries in the pay-roll book, the circum- 
stances attending the loss of that important 
volume, Rodney’s claim, and his manner of 
presenting it; and succeeded in eliciting 
from Baring the most stentorian expres- 
sions of championship, mixed with sound 
ratings for her delay in seeking him. 
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His scolding flushed Annetta’s cheeks, 
and did her good as a counter-irritant. It 
was something wholly unexpected, to hear 
that she had been wickedly neglectful of her 
creditors, while priding herself upon her 
generosity toward Bell. It was something 
to be told peremptorily what she must do, 
although these things were mere inactivi- 
ties. 

She must keep quiet, watchful, and above 
all let Bell gain from her manner no suspic- 
ion who was hunting his tracks. 

Several consultations, rapidly succeeding 
one another, were held in Baring’s office be- 
tween himself and his fair client, at each of 
which he showed a fiercer wrath against Bell, 
and a richer exultation. 

“He’s left his tracks uncovered every- 
where!” he cried at last, his eyes fairly scin- 
tillating. 

Then he had Annetta occupy his desk, 
and pen at his dictation a peremptory sum- 
mons to Bell to meet her there on the fol- 
lowing afternoon. 

“My clerk must deliver it,” he said when 
the writing had been duly sealed and direct- 
ed. “Trust Dartman to get it into Bell’s 
hands in time for him to keep your appoint- 
ment.” This, to Baring’s intense, personal 
satisfaction, as he was pocketing Annetta’s 
missive. 

“And now,” he continued, shaking a sub- 
jugating finger at her, “I have further orders, 
for you, Miss Bartmore.” 

Pursuant to these orders, Annetta rose 
very early on the morrow, dressed herself 
with more than ordinary care as for a formal 
call, and at six o’clock was walking toward 
camp. 

A fresh breeze with the ocean’s wild savor 
in it blew from the valley, but she did not 
feel it. Her eyes were feverishly bright, her 
cheeks flushed, her lips slightly eee, 
her step quick yet firm. 

The many teams ready for the start stood 
driverless in front of the emptied stables. A 
clattering of cups and dishes, suggestive of 
the discharging of small arms, issued from 
the long, blackened shanty near by; and 
guttural voices seemed to rush pell-mell upon 
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one another, and to wrestle together in their 
hurry and eagerness to be heard. 

Not as Annetta heard them. She had no 
interest in any strident jest or boisterous as- 
sertion. She merely waited their ceasing, 
standing alert between them and the disar- 
ray of carts. 

The noise of breakfast suddenly gave way 
to sounds of uprising. Instantly the rude 
stream of life began to rush forth. 

Annetta’s face turned as white as it had 
been red. 

A sibilation went from bearded lip to lip. 
The foremost laborers, seeing Annetta, stop- 
ped to wonder at her unexpected presence 
and unusual attitude. Those in the rear were 
pushing and crowding to discover what was 
going on. The doorway opening behind, an 
irregular crush of shapeless hats soon filled 
with curious faces, among them Mrs. McAr- 
dle’s, and later, Dan’s. 

When Annetta spoke, it was in clear, res- 
olute tones: 

“Acting under the advice of my attorney, 
Mr. Cyrus Baring, I am here to order these 
horses back into their stalls, and to forbid 
any one of you to remove anything from my 
stables until further notice.” 

Having said what she came to say, and, 
however tempted to soften or explain away 
the seeming harshness of her commands, no 
more, Annetta bowed slightly and set her 
face homeward, to live over the little scene, 
and to suffer because of her unavoidable part 
in it, through a heavy forenoon whose silence 
remained unbroken by any irregular sounds 
of outgoing and incoming teams. 

Seeing Maggy reenter the house after a 
short absence, and suspecting a flying trip to 
camp, Annetta questioned, a trifle eagerly, 
after the condition of affairs there. 

Maggy’s instinct prompted her to answer 
evasively; but, pressed close, she did not 
appear greatly to mind franker speech. 

“The boys thinks it mighty harrd to be 
put from airnin’ their honest wages. They’re 
afther layin’ the blame on Misther—Dinner- 
Bell quite as much as on yoursel’.” 

Annetta noted Maggy’s resolute attitude 
and heightened color. She noted that sou- 
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briquet conferred upon her agent, in refer- 
ence, doubtless, to his frequent irruptions at 
meal-times; why should she rebuke it as be- 
fore now she had rebuked Maggy’s avowed 
dislike of Rodney? She was too deeply con- 
cerned to perceive that for the first time in 
the history of their relationship as mistress 
and servant, Maggy’s sympathies were cur- 
dled against her. 

She answered petulantly: ““O, Maggy! how 
you do love to work up a grievance. I’ve 
no doubt the men are saying bitter things 
of me. Well, they enjoy it; they enjoy be- 
laboring anybody who displeases them. As 
for letting Rodney Bell wear and tear my 
property—my horses, my teams— without 
paying me a dollar, I will not do it, so there! 
You're for taking the men’s part, I see. Will 
they be seriously injured by one holiday, or 
a half-dozen, for that matter? Isn’t the best 
man among them only too eager to scare up 
an excuse for laying off?” 

‘“*There’s wan iv the boys is niver afther 
axcusin’ himsel’,” cried Maggy, her very ears 
scorching. 

“@, Dan!” still more petulantly, irritated 
to find in not excepting him she had provid- 
ed the girl with.a triumphant retort. “I 
get so tired of ‘Dan’ here and ‘Dan’ there. 
The camp hero and perfection itself!” 

In a flash Annetta repented her scornful- 
ness of word and air. She repented—but 
not unto confession. 

Let Maggy stand bursting with indigna- 
tion, suppressed only because it knew not in 
what phrases to signalize itself, if Maggy 
pleased. 

“Dan behaved ill to me,” Annetta told 
herself. 

And though since that last interview with 
him she had found it in her heart to inter- 
pret his behavior as resistance against a fierce 
hurt, yet there were occasions when she rec- 
ollected too minutely to be forgiving. 

Such was Annetta’s proneness to impulses 
of commiseration, she could not have per- 
sisted in her coldness toward the poor fel- 
low, but by reason of a sustaining assurance 
that it was really the best course. 

“One cannot treat a lover like a human 
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being!” she reflected sometimes, half quiz- 
zical, half dolorous; mindful of her unhappy 
attempt at frankness in Rodney Bell’s case. 

“You oughtn’t to shpake so, Miss Bairt- 
more!” cried Maggy, by and by, with a 
quivering sense of the inadequacy of words. 
“There’s thim among us as has shtud by 
yez through the thick an’ thin o’ manny days 
an’ manny doins !” 

Through camp-gossip, Maggy might have 
explained; for even then her mind was full 
of tingling memories of sturdy defence. And 
through sickness and bitter sorrow. 

But involuntarily seething with special in- 
stances, Maggy disdained enumeration. 

“An’ where’s the differ?” she went on, 
catching her breath as it fluttered. ‘“‘ We’se 
only the dirt under your feet, Miss Bairt- 
more |” 

This exhibition of temper was so unlike 
Maggy, that Annetta could account for it in 
no way save one humiliating to herself. She 
owed Maggy two months’ wages. 

She blazed up in a moment. 

“T know—I know your conduct is all be- 
cause of—of the money, Maggy! O, the 
ingratitude of people !” 

“The ingratitude of people, that’s what I 
say, too,” retorted the girl. 

Each fronted the other, recalling innumer- 
able favors shown. ‘Haven't I told you, 
Maggy,” panted Annetta, “yes, a dozen 
times, not to remain here if you doubt—” 

“ An’ haven't I told you a thousand times 
I'd shtay wid yez ifI niver got a cint, till yez 
was through your throubles, wan way or 
t’other, Miss Bairtmore ?” 

“Tf it isn’t the money that’s come up be- 
tween us,” exclaimed Annetta, passionate 
still, ‘‘ what is it ?” 

“Tt’s that I’m taught an’ tould as how I’m 
not wanted here!” Maggy burst out robust- 
ly, the angrier because she could not bring 
herself to revert to Dan’s name, and so she 
must let Annetta’s sneer against him stand. 

And having thus delivered herself, she 
flung impulsively from the room and house. 

Whither should she carry her wounded 
feelings, her roused indignation, save to 
camp ? . 
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Not that by going thither she committed 
herself to any open unfriendiiness toward 
her mistress—kind and indulgent, these four 
years. 

The tumult in camp far from subsiding 
during Maggy’s absence, was increased. 

Rodney Bell’s looks and actions when he 
had heard of Annetta’s move were under loud 
discussion. Besides using some very bad 
language, he had angrily charged Annetta 
with trying to break up his business, an ac- 
cusation traceable to his excitement. 

“An’, begorra!” added Barney Flynn, who 
had been foremost in telling Maggy the gar- 
nished tale, “she’s niver brought anything 
but dissinsions under my roof.” 

*Dissinsions !” Maggy with a 
hearty contempt, which surprised herself 
quite as much as Mr. Flynn. “Is dissin- 
sions made iv flour an’ eggs, an’ butther? 
Does dissinsions have sleeves an’ collars an’ 
butthon-holes an’ embroidery? Go ‘long 
wid you, you ould murtherin’ shperit o’ bad 
whisky an’ worse timper! It’s manny the 
cake an’ custard I’ve baked be Miss Bairt- 
more’s ordhers for your shtarvin’ house. An’ 
its manny the jacket an’ trousers she’s made 
for poor little Jo!” 

Such was the force of Maggy’s attack that 
it carried more listeners than him against 
whom it was directed off their feet. The 
truth of her utterance none, indeed, dare 
deny. Even in the camp’s exasperation, a 
loud, coarse laugh at Barney’s complete dis- 
comfiture could not be dispensed with. 

‘An’ as for Mister Rodney Cow-Bell or 
Dinner-Bell, or whatsomiver yez call him,” 
continued Maggy, her fuel by no means 
exhausted, “that”—snapping her thumb and 
finger—*‘for his aisy lies! Yez might as 
well thry to get butther out iv a hungry dog’s 
throat as the trewt out o’ hisn!” 

A speech which commanded some ap- 
proval. 

“Be the power o’ good an’ evil,” exclaim- 
ed Patsey Cronin, with an evident enjoy- 
ment of his own strident voice, “I’m more 
than moinded to think Maggy has a bit iv 
sense, if she is freckled” —here an engaging 
“ The talk about lies is pretty near the 
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trewt, an’ that’s no lie! I tell yez squarely, 
in my opinion Bell an’ the young wummin 
at the big house is much iv a muchness; in 
other sintences, this is a put-up job betwixt 
‘em to chate the creditors!” 

“Nonsense, Cronin!” interposed a deep 
vibrant tone that struck through Maggy 
like something trenchant, fiercely thrust. 
“Nonsense, all of you! Miss Bartmore 
is in the right. Bell’s owing her for the 
teams, and won't pay till she makes him.” 

Better for Maggy’s impulsive champion- 
ship of Annetta that Dan’s had not been. 

Maggy dropped back out of sight. She 
was on fire with her own feelings. 

“It’s well for yez, Misther Dan’l Meagh- 
er!” cried Mrs. McArdle, her studied sylla- 
bles as her steadfast attitude, standing with 
arms akimbo, threatening each instant to 
break forth into a lashing fury. “‘ It’s well for 
yez as had ivery cint the boss was owin’ yez 
long afore he was tuck!” 

“Tt’s well for yez,” came rumbling from a 
deep chest, “as has a gould mine to back 
your empty pocket an’ shtarvin’ stummick.” 

Thus Heavy Weather, lately returngd to 
the old haunts after a temporary absence, 
and in his slow, stolid fashion, expressed the 
belief prevalent that Dan had somehow man- 
aged to secure for himself a fat slice of the 
Devine’s auriferous loaf. 

“An no dead man’s childer to feed, be- 
gorra,” added Heavy Weather, in allusion, 
doubtless, to certain progeny hastily married 
in marrying his second wife. 

“Tt’s well for yez, indade an’ indade!” 
gabbled Barney Flynn, who loved his kind 
no better for his treatment at Maggy’s un- 
sparing hands. ‘It’s well for the lad as is 
Miss Annitta’s pet an’ favor-ite along 0’ 
Misther Bell, who’s another, or I’m a liar.” 

The words were nothing to the manner. 
Malignant meanings darted from Barney’s 
eyes. What wonder Dan seized the alterna- 
tive Barney had offered him as a weapon— 
and used it forcibly, seconded -by his pow- 
erful fist. 

“Now, you liar!” he shouted, in a rage 
that fairly set him ablaze, and while the near- 
est bystanders were picking Barney up, “if 
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you need another mouthful, repeat that in- 
sult against a lady whose fair name I won't 
blacken by mentioning in your foul compa- 
ny.” 

Maggy stayed but a little on the skirts of 
the excited and enlarging circle, which, with 
a fiery glance, including more than poor Bar- 
ney in its sweep, Dan had impetuously quit- 
ted. 

For the first time in her memory mutter- 
ings grew against Dan, and Barney’s impre- 
cations found swift echo. 

What Maggy heard only gave fresh force 
to the impulses that woke, loudly beating, 
within her. She was dizzied by those pulsa- 
tions in her breast, her ears, her brain. 

Why should Dan go on throwing himself 
down at the feet of that young woman in the 
Bartmore house—-Maggy’s mistress no more? 
Why should Dan render himself unpopular 

even hated—for the sake of one who 
scorned him? 

He ought to know what she thinks of him. 
He ought to know about the man she loved 

—and loves, Maggy believed still; the man 
with straw-colored whiskers, who, after being 
so tender of her, went cruelly away. 

The mental fever Maggy would not have 
betrayed by any word or glance to those 
around her drove her out of doors. Yet, 
in the open air she was as one stifling. 

Why shouldn’t Dan, taught how Annetta 
despised him, turn to her— Maggy ? 

Times had greatly changed since this 
sturdy young woman, sighing under Annet- 
ta’s window, had indignantly repelled the 
idea of recalling Dan from his exile. 

Bartmore, who had an unconscious way of 
keeping folk in subjugation, was dead. Dan 
had risen in the world, and was as fine a gen- 
tleman as any; too fine a gentleman indeed 
for a girl who, Maggy now told herself to 
help out her indignation, “was owin’ every- 
body.” 

Idan had entered the yawning door of the 
stable. Maggy found herself moving thither 
slowly at first, then quickly. She looked in. 

Only a broad, central parallelogram, which 
the morning sunshine obliquely explored. 
Only the silence which the tails of many 
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horses, enjoying this holiday in their stalls’ 
swished into, or a hoof beat upon. Only 
a vista of discolored straw in the stable-yard, 
and a litter of young pigs half-buried in it. 
Only a mild equine eye inquiring soberly 
of Maggy over the partition of a near stall. 
No human motion, no footfall. 

Dan could have disappeared but in one 
direction. Maggy breathlessly climbed the 
steep stairs leading to the loft. 

The wide front doors were shut. Only a 
little light came in irregularly at cracks and 
chinks. With a thickening of her breath, 
Maggy made out the figure she sought. Dan 
stood near the feed-cutter, or rather leaned 
against a post as if he had been a part of it. 

The indifference to self Annetta had late- 
ly noted in his attire, and Maggy, observing, 
had jealously felt after a cause, now showed 
but too plainly. Dan had hidden himself 
away here, his zealous companionship burned 
cold—to be alone with some profound de- 
jection. 

Maggy’s voice, the first indication had of 
her presence, startled him unpleasantly. 

He began putting hay into the cutter and 
turning the crank, evincing more and more 
impatience as his well-wisher, Maggy, with ill- 
arranged and ill advised sentences, poured 
forth her pent-up feelings. 

‘He was losin’ hairt,” she said, “ as anny 
wan could see be candlelight, so plain it was. 
He was turnin’ all his friends agin him, an’ 
forgettin’ his religion, for a proud craythur, 
who niver would do aught but pour contimpt 
upon him—him, as was as foine a gintleman 
as the bonanzy kings !” 

‘She sphake iv yez wid scorn not above 
an hour ago!” Maggy blurted out, and in 
the same breath, “ Ye know ye’ve niver been 
a near the church, Dan, since the missiona- 
ries have come!” 

“If she despises me, it’s no more than I 
deserve!” Dan cried, with a touch of wild- 
ness that almost made the girl afraid of him. 

And then, casting a burning look upon 
her, he added, stingingly : 

“ You’re true to nobody, Maggy, not even 
to yourself! Go away, and leave me to the 
only company I want.” 
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She had aggravated the horrible torture 
he had endured—was enduring—because of 
his conduct toward Annetta, the night on 
which he remembered she had been so gra- 
cious a hostess. He and she had sat at meat 
together then; now, he had been glad to ut- 
ter his plea for forgiveness at her feet. 

As for Maggy, her motives in coming were 
clearly to be seen ; and after masculine wont 
Dan did not forbear using the roughest cau- 
tery for her wound’s curing. 

At that rude command, Maggy flung her 
little hoarded news about ‘Treston into Dan’s 
ears ; and with no heart at all in her great 
bosom, but in its stead a sharp pain, she 
went as she had been ordered. 

A half-hour later, the man still brooding 
in the barn-loft roused himself, or was rous- 
ed by a resolution to see Annetta that even- 
ing—to see her in spite of every let or hin- 
drance. 

To the winds with Maggy’s idle tales of a 
lover gone away! Had not Annetta sum- 
moned him home? Had she not treated 
him as her equal; had she not asked his ad- 
vice against Rodney Bell? And now, this 
decided stand of hers had proven conclusive- 
ly that the trouble with Rodney she had 
complained of had its roots solely in busi- 
ness. 

“T’ve been a fool!” Dan said bitterly. 

During the thirty minutes he had taken 
to arrive at a decision what to do, Maggy 
had gone to the house, which she had found 
empty; had packed her valise, and with that 
striking evidence of departure in hand to 
tell the tale, had reappeared in camp. 

“I’m goin,” she said, in a full tone, rough 
with half-suppressed sobs, “from a_ place 
where I’m not.afther bein’ wanted.” 

And nothing keeping her, nor outcries, 
nor pleadings of Mrs. McArdle’s, she went 
her way, leaving all interpretations of her 
conduct to a sensational tongue. 

“Tt’s after schrubbin’ her tin fingers to the 
bone she is for that foine waxsh-handed lady 
at the big house, an’ now sint off packin’ wid 
two months’ wages owin’ her. Begorra, some- 
t’ing ought to be done to right the wrongs o’ 
the poor and lowly.” 
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Thus Mrs. McArdle, in an oration steam- 
ed through and through with odors of boiled 
beef and cabbage. 

Dan was late for dinner. After the meal 
he took Eddie Gavan aside to askk— 

“What mischief was the boys plotting 
when I walked in upon them? I heard their 
voices stop suddenly, and more than one 
looked black at me. Come, now.” 

Eddie murmured confused evasions, ob- 
jections. 

“Very well,” said Dan. “We won’t talk 
now. Meet me in the hayloft at the end of 
the next fifteen minutes.” 

CHAPTER XXV., 

Annetta was early at Mr. Baring’s office 
in order to advise with him before Rodney 
should appear. But the hour appointed in 
the letter that Baring’s clerk reported duly 
delivered, did not bring the man. Rodney 
sent a written excuse by a messenger. 

“Business, eh ?” chuckled Baring, to whom 
Annetta handed the scribble. ‘Important 
business! If I do not mistake, he'll find his 
business with us the most important he ever 
had. But I see his game. He'll attempt to 
interview you privately.” 

And tossing Rodney’s note aside with the 
contempt he entertained for the writer, Mr. 
Baring gleefully rubbed his hands, and en- 
deavored to amuse his client with exultant 
assurances that certain things recently come 
to light would enable them to“send Bell up.” 

Providing, of course, Miss Bartmore would 
consent to take legal measures against her 
agent. As for himself, Baring was free to 
declare, with the greatest air of donhommie, 
nothing would afford him fuller delight than 
to furnish such a human dainty as Rodney 
Bell for the grisly maw of San Quentin. 

Reaching home, Annetta found a card 
thrust under the back door, justifying her 
attorney’s penetration. The card was Rod- 
ney’s, and besides the name bore the pencil- 
ed information that he would return in the 
evening. 

“T’ll tell Maggy to refuse him admission,” 
Annetta said, mindful of Mr. Baring’s request 
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that she would decline all communication 
with Bell. 

But at five o’clock, no Maggy having 
made her reappearance, Annetta cooked her 
own bit of supper, and decided simply to 
lock Rodney out. 

The thought of his fruitless call, indeed, 
worried her far less than Maggy’s absence. 
She felt the girl’s desertion the more keenly, 
because she had discussed with Mr. Baring 
the advisability of keeping her. And he had 
said: “By all means. You cannot live 
alone in that house. You need a compan- 
ion.” 

And arrangements had been made for 
speedy payment of the troublesome arrears 
of wages. 

“There is no truth in her kind!” Annetta 
declared, keeping down her melancholy with 
factitious weight of scorn. A_ gray fog 
brought early darkness, and shutting out hill, 
valley, and pond, shut in the Bartmore 
house and its one occup@nt, muffling it as 
with grim and utter isolation. Rain began 
to fall very softly under the cypresses of the 
garden, and noisily under the line of euca- 
lyptus trees. 

Annetta foresaw that if she would not die 
of loneliness, she must call strenuously upon 
her books and music. 

“It shall be books and music only,” she 
said, rolling away the tiny slip begun for 
Mrs. O’Toole’s very new baby. 

She built a fire in the parlor, and set a 
crimson shade over her one lamp, and seat- 
ed herself in the heart of the warm glow. 

But her imagination could not be held 
from discursions into the silence and soli- 
tude of the house, the garden, the close-hem- 
ming night; nor from a ridiculous dread of 
the knocking which she must not answer. 
This, while she plunged herself soul-forward, 
headlong into the profound of a life-history 
of Frédéric Chopin: the silence, the solitude, 
the dread were impalpable constituents of 
the atmosphere she breathed, thus deepen- 
ing even to morbidness the grief with which 
she grieved over that spirit once so free, so 
melodious, but long since dust. 

Nor did things brighten one whit when, 
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in pursuance of her plan of improvement, 
she set herself diligently to practice a ma- 
zourka bearing the name of the dead mas- 
ter. The sound of the keys touched by her 
own fingers set her brain whirling with weird 
fancies and nervous apprehensions. 

The expected plea for admittance coming 
at last from the back door sent darting ter- 
rors through her, quite as if she had been a 
hunted creature in hiding. 

Footsteps hurried around the house, to 
stamp heavily to the front door. The bell 
was rung once, twice, thrice, loudly. Not con- 
tent with this, a voice cried at the window: 

“Oh! for God’s sake! I know you're 
there.” 

Annetta’s heart beat very fast. The 
thought crossed her mind that poor Rodney 
must be suffering terribly, his voice was so 
changed and hoarse. 

But she remained firm. Nay, perhaps she 
could not have stirred if she would. 

The voice and footsteps went away. 

“ Thank heaven, it is over!” she breathed 
with a deep sigh. 

But she had scarcely grown tranquil, when 
there were the footsteps again—at the kitch- 
en door first, with knocking; then at the 
front door with ringing—and a voice, in a dif- 
ferent key. Annetta was sure that it mutter- 
ed “ Damnation !” 

Would Rodney stay away now that he had 
gotten angry? Annetta thought so, and felt 
relieved. 

After waiting awhile, therefore, she began 
to practice vigorously, indulging her nerv- 
ousness merely by pauses and intent listen- 
ing. 

Through one of these breaks in the flow- 
ing melody, her fingers stretching dumb 
chords, Annetta heard the rain running to 
and fro like excited footfalls under the eu- 
calyptus trees ; through another, her ear gath- 
ered the sonorous vibrations of a wild, lost 
moan: only the fog-horn bellowing from the 
ocean that came nearer these dark nights. 
But whatever the sounds were, they deepen- 
ed the impression of haunting human pres- 
ences, the impression of something startling 
closing in upon her. 
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The strain of expectation continuing, de- 
spite reason, the girl so far yielded to it as to 
play on muffled keys. Thus she could listen 
uninterruptedly. 

Reason was folly, and folly had become 
reason, it would seem ; for suddenly she was 
sitting bolt upright. The back gate had 
clashed. Heavy steps mounted—yes; the 
office stairs —an imperative rapping at the of- 
fice door. 

Could it be Rodney again ? The summons 
was repeated from the same quarter with 
more startling violence. At the third round 
from furious knuckles, Annetta flashed to a 
standing posture, rigid, save for trembling 
exceedingly. How stupid to be dreading 
Rodney. This was something far worse than 
he. Even now, in confirmation of a suspi- 
cion twinned with suffocative terror, the dead 
night burst into full voice. 

An imprecation, rising shrilly above those 
hoarsely mingled cries gave the listener a 
terrified impetus. 

“* Let us in, an’ be damned to yez, or we'll 
beat the door down!” 

She flew swiftly 
through the house, steadying her shaded 
lamp with both hands. 

She quieted the furious battering by crying 
aloud and very clearly : 

“Hush! Iam here. Give me time.” 

She could scarcely undo the door for the 
pressure upon it. ‘The bolt drawn, the key 
turned, with great exertion, she saw bursting 
in upon her—alone there—the wild reckless- 
ness which long ago had shocked her as it 
broke forth in scorn of Heavy Weather’s has- 
ty wedding. Then the animal excitement 
had had a dash of mirth. None, now. These 
pallid faces, these gleaming eyes, these fierce 
gestures had in them only hatred and a wish 
to hurt. 

Recoiling to escape the precipitated in- 
rushing, Annetta instinctively caught up her 
lamp, partly as a shield and partly as a help 
to discover to her the individuals composing 
this motley crowd. 

That crimson glow concentrated upon 
herself was dazzlingly reflected from certain 
folds of her soft white dress, and from the 
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spray of stainless roses in her bosom. She 
appeared less a woman than a spirit. 

But her beauty, grown so delicate, the 
daintiness of her attire, the sense of luxur- 
ious quiet and rosy warmth pervading the 
room, only accented the conviction of her 
sumptuous faring which had brought these 
desperate men hither. 

“ Begorra, here she is done up in silk an’ 
satin,” cried Barney Flynn, with the rampant 
ignorance of textures natural to his sex and 
station. ‘‘An’ us shmokin’ wid the gray 
damps o’ mist an’ desolation.” 

“It’s me wud like to have the undressin’ 
iv her,” shouted Mrs. McArdle, intensifying 
her longing by an oath as hearty as ever 
man’s. 

But the wildest figure, the most ashen 
countenance, the most burning glances, were 
neither Mrs. McArdle’s nor yet Barney 
Flynn’s. 

“Yes,” burst out the person Annetta could 
not help staring a®so blankly, nodding Sev- 
eral times before her transfixed gaze, “ Yes, 
it’s Dan’s own sel’. Dan, as you fetched 
from a good situation wid thim as thought 
silver an’ gold iv him, to be as the dirt under 
Misther Rodney Bell’s feet; to pour out his 
shweat free as wather for wages he’ll never 
be gitten.” | 

Dan’s whole bearing, the bitterness with 
which he spoke, his coarse, ill-arranged 
clothing, his return to that remembered 
harshness of tongue, smacked of madness. 

If not beside himself, how could he whose 
heart had before now ached with sympathy 
if but Annetta’s eyelids were red, endure 
this gaze of mingled anguish, terror, and re- 
proach? 

Involuntary and unconscious, Annetta’s 
thoughts were hurrying to and fro for guid- 
ance in this emergency. She could remem- 
ber nothing but Tom’s time-honored meth- 
ods of camp-conciliation. She kept her out- 
ward show of calm, saying : 

“T’ll not entertain you here. There’s a 
fire in the parlor. Let us discuss matters 
pleasantly.” 

Mike Grady answered her through a cho- 
rus of sneers and shouts, his utterance re- 
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minding one of reluctant cart-wheels making 
way over stony ruts, 

“We wants none o’ your parelors! The 
kitchen would be more fit, begorra, for us as 
owes no man a cint.” 

“ Now you’re shoutin’ Micky !” cried Pat- 
sey Cronin’s brother Larry. 

And another man named Donovan, after 
damning the “aisy dictionary manners 0’ 
rich folk,” concluded forcibly : 

“Give us our money, an’ we'll file off as 
dacent an’ proper as so many priests !” 

“Give us a wet, I say!” interpolated a 
fumbling tongue from the doorway, which 
Jerry McArdle filled vertically with a figure 
lately resurrected from what all had suppos- 
ed his death-bed. 

“ Give us a foine, moist, soppin’ wet like 
the lady yez are, an be beggared wid stingy 
hags the likes 0’ Ann! To rise our dhry 
hairts. A long, shtrong wet !” 

“T’ll give yez a long, shtrong kick, ye 
drunken fool!” retorted Larry Cronin, who 
was near enough to be plagued by poor Jer- 
ry’s iterations. 

And fulfilling his threat, his satisfaction 
remained complete until Jerry regained of 
his doubtful equilibrium what sufficed for 
retaliative runs upon his enemy. 

“ Money !” Annetta said in a faint tone 
from behind her lamp. ‘ Would to God I 
had my due, and yours would be forthcom- 
ing. As for stopping the teams, it had to be 
done. If as I judge from this man’s lan- 
guage ’”’"—she would not mention Dan by 
name, nor look at him—“ Rodney Bell has 
not paid you your wages. 

“He hasn't,” interrupted Grady, ‘an’ now 
yous are for breakin’ him up—an’ us.” 

‘Be quiet,” returned the girl. “I must 
fight my own battles. If Rodney Bell has 
defrauded you, why so has he me.” 

“O, yes!” Dan ejaculated, in high sarcasm, 
accents which others copied. 

“What do you mean, sir?” Annetta faced 
him now with a sparkle of rising indignation. 

“To pretend not to know! Pretences 
comes aisy to some. The game betwixt you 
an’ Bell is seen an’ talked about!” 

Annetta merely repeated her question 
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more indignantly: she even set down her 
lamp. 

“Wan cries of the other’s chating. First 
wan, then the other. First Bell, then you. 
But the game is seen. You’ve both been 
grabbin’ all yous can get, an’ houldin’ on to 
it. Where’s the thousands o’ dollars he col- 
lected from the road before the proper- 
ty-holders protested, collected from private 
contracts; where is it, if he hasn’t give it to 
you?” 

“If it’s hid in this house we're goin’ to 
have it!” gibbered Barney Flynn with an evil 
leer. 

He had been quietly helping himself to 
movable articles lying about the desk, he and 
Mrs. McArdle as well. 

Dan struck an ivory paper knife out of the 
man’s hand, and went on. 

“The creditors are not a cint richer for 
the collection.” 

“Nor I,” said Annetta. 

“That a dale was collected an’ give to 
you is camp-talk. Idon’t know. Andnow 
yous two pardners is making up to quarrel; 
but by-and-by you'll be for marrying and 
sharing the spoils. That’s camp-talk. I 
don’t know.” 

Annetta’s spirit was up at last. 

She used her tongue as a lash, her glances 
pierced like arrows. 

“A piece of gossip no more contemptible 
than the lips now repeating it. 

Dan put up a hand clumsily as if to ward 
off her weapons. 

“Men,” she went on in a determined tone, 
“you shall be paid every dollar—Leave those 
papers alone, sir!” 

This last to Barney Flynn who had begun 
to rummage the drawers of the desk. 

“Thin tell us where the money is hid,” he 
leered, and brushing toward Annetta, he was 
about to pass her, making his way into the 
room which had been Tom Bartmore’s. 

Annetta stepped between him and the 
door. 

He stretched forth his hands either to 
push her or to strike her aside—and found 
himself, after an ineffectual scuffle, whither 
Bartmore had thrust him once, during that 
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dominant nature’s lease of power. He fur- 
ther blackened the black air with curses 
against Dan and Annetta. He fell upon 
poor Jerry who, enraged by ineffectual raids 
upon Larry Cronin, closed in with him. 

The fight scrambled and tore and shrieked 
and cursed its way about the dark yard, in 
spite of the combined efforts of several men 
who ran out to put anend toit. Its sounds 
added to Annetta’s horror. 

As for Dan, the colorless heat, the fierce 
energy, seemed to be gone out of him. 

“Dennis Hogan! ” he ejaculated, with a 
strain of anguish in his eagerness. “ Tell 
Miss Bairtmore what Bell offered you—be 
her orders—for your claim a week ago?” 

“Fifty ciats on the dollar!” said Dennis, 
working his loosely-hung under jaw in a swift, 
busy way. “Terry only got fifty. He tuck 
what he could get, but I’ll be beggared first !” 


shaking a warty fist at the particular spot on 
the wall which he had seemingly addressed. 

Annetta’s bold stand was having its effect. 

‘“Watch and wait! See if I am not as 
good as my word, boys.” 

“ Watch an’ wait !” echoed Patsy Cronin, 
in a more deprecating tone than had been 
used. ‘“ Do yez have no betther to say to 
min as hasn’t so much as this”—swooping 
down to pass a hand swiftly along the sole 
of his boot, and then extending the empty 
palm for Annetta’s inspection —“in the 
worrld ?” 

Here a terrible cry arose. Either Jerry 
or Barney was killed. No one knew which. 
Somebody caught up the light. The men 
had all rushed forth. Annetta stood alone 
in the darkness, shivering. ‘The door was 
open and the dampness freighted with horror 
blew in. 

Evelyn M. Ludlum. 
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One day I stopped beside a tumbling wall; 
The shaded road ran on to golden light, 
Among the trees vines clambered out of sight, 

And birds made merry in the branches tall. 

My heart was free from Love’s consuming thrall, 
And laughed with scorn when warned against his might. 
Then in the distance fluttered robes of white, 

And through the wood echoed a searching call. 

And I have followed this day after day, 

Along the sea and up the mountain slope, 
Knowing it held a joy all else above: 

And found at last that all this weary way, 

Led not to fame, or wealth, or garnered hope, 
But to that realm whereof the king is Love. 


Thos. S. Collier. 
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Tue remarkable illuminations of our twi- 
lights this winter are not exclusively Califor- 
nian possessions: strange and unaccountable 
as it naturally appears to us that any partic- 
ularly desirable atmospheric effect should not 
be peculiarly our own, we still must yield to 
the testimony of an unbiased press, and be- 
lieve that the same violet and golden and 
crimson blaze is wheeling impartially round 
and round the globe in the track of the sun- 
set, drawing out sonnets in English magazines 
and scientific theories in Australian lecture- 
rooms. But the continuous clearness of our 
winter skies on this coast—especially in this 
unusually rainless winter —have probably 
made this the most favorable theater of the 
splendid nightly display. Let no one fear 
that the following pages are to contain any 
speculation as to the cause of the afterglows: 
their purpose is merely to preserve, before 
they fade from memory, a few casual and 
unscientific observations of their phenomena, 
in default of the account from some painter, 
and the account from some scientific observ- 
er, that ought to be forthcoming. 

The weeks since the beginning of the 
afterglows have contained, in the vicinity of 
the bay, a few intervals of rainy, or rather, 
drizzly, weather; but, as a whole, they have 
been phenomenally clear—not merely free 
from clouds and fog, but of a brilliantly trans- 
parent atmosphere. This is not so strictly 
true of the bay itself and the cities on its 
very margin, where local fogs have often 
rested, as of the outlying neighborhoods: 
still, there have been many more evenings 
on which the ferry-boats afforded an unequal- 
ed outlook upon an almost inconceivable il- 
lumination of sky and water and shore, than 
evenings upon which they did not. The bay 
has, indeed, been throughout the right place 
to see the afterglows. It is hard upon the 
economic interests of the State that such a 
great quantity of shipping should be lying 
idle in the harbor, but it isa very good thing 
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for the scenic interests; and one wonders not 
to see at the right hour, just after sunset, all 
the painters in California gathered around 
the margins of the Oakland estuary or the 
shores of Goat Island, or taking rapid notes 
from the sterns of the ferry-boats, or more 
leisurely ones from becalmed skiffs, of the 
slender masts and curved hulls in perfect sil- 
houette against an orange sky, each doubled 
by a perfect reflection in orange water. Of 
course, the vessels out in the open bay do 
not thus double themselves; I never saw the 
water smooth enough for that. But in the 
“creek” every spar and rope nightly stands 
inverted, traced on a polished surface of 
orange or salmon or violet. “It must be 
like Turner,” one says, who has not seen it, 
as he imagines the red light pouring out of 
the west, keeping the sky as bright as day 
for long after the sun has gone down, flood- 
ing the eastern hills, the plain with its towns 
and trees, the groves of masts on the bay, 
and painting dark reflections on brilliant wa- 
ter in the smooth estuary with its throng of 
shipping. But, in fact, it is not very much 
like Turner. There is not, after all, much 
color in these illuminations, so far as I have 
noticed. ‘They are red and they are yellow, 
and orange, and violet, but each one consists 
of a good deal of light to a very little of the 
characteristic color; as if one dropped a very 
small grain of coloring matter into a very 
large glass of water. It has been noticeable 
that the redness of the west was never ade- 
quate to the illumination that seemed to be 
coming from it; often the color that was in 
the light only revealed itself by bringing out 
more distinctly answering shades in the land- 
scape. This was especially true of the Decem- 
ber afterglows. There has been in January 
more color and less light, so that often the 
effect has been only a colored sky, and one 
standing with his back to the west would see 
very little—a reflected color in the eastern sky, 
probably, but no more. In early December, 
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on the contrary, one who glanced to the east 
would turn at once, startled at the red glow 
that bathed everything, and would see not 
enough color in the west to seem to account 
for it. 

This lighting up of the landscape with a 
red tinge was the first unusual phenomenon 
that was noticed when the afterglows began, 
and for some time continued the most prom- 
inent one. People began to talk at once of 
the “red sunsets”; but, in fact, we have 
never been having more neutral sunsets. 
The glow is entirely after sunset. I have 
repeatedly timed its first appearance, and 
have never found it earlier than fifteen min- 
utes after the sun had disappeared. The 
proceedings in early December, every time 
that I watched them through, were something 
as follows: 

The sun would go down in a cold, neutral 
sky; the whole landscape cold and neutral, 
looking, indeed, a little as if it might snow be- 
fore morning if the temperature would fall suf- 
ficiently. ‘The colorlessness of twilight would 
settle down on the eastern hills, and, for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, only a yellowish pallor in 
the west would indicate that the sun had 
gone down there. ‘Then, if you were look- 
ing toward the east, a subtle brightening 
and deepening of the greens in the land- 
scape caught your eye; the grass and the 
trees became, by imperceptible degrees, lu- 
minous—and yet deep in shade, not at all 
gold-green; the green tinge, creeping over 
the brown hills, hardly noticeable by day, 
came out strongly; green blinds on houses 
stepped forward and accosted the eye. ‘The 
coldness and neutrality were gone from sky 
and earth, yet so impalpably that you could 
not say anything else had taken their place. 
But in about five minutes this something else 
began to assert itself: a brightness began to 
pour over the world like the low afternoon 
light, that pours out from under a fog-bank 
when the sun is about to appear and traverse 
a narrow rim of clear sky before setting ; it 
grew lighter—you would think the sun had 
not set; the grass and trees became a little 
golden. If you were not on the lookout, 
your eye would now first be caught; at this 
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point every one catching a glimpse of east, 
or even south or north, would hurry to look 
at the west. I passed by the open door of 
a room whose window looked west, once, 
just at this stage, and stepped to the door to 
see why a lamp had been lighted inside, so 
bright was the slightly yellow light that filled 
the room—all from the western window, 
twenty-five minutes after the sun had set in 
a matter-of-fact way ina coldsky. Yet there 
was never very much to see in the west while 
all this marvelous brightness was pouring out 
of it—a yellow glow, nothing more. Later, 
a red tinge crept into the light, a redness 
into the western sky. This was the finest 
and the most noticeable part of the whole. 
The sky was hardly redder than that above 
a great fire, when seen too far away for the 
flames to be visible. Nor did the landscape 
appear in any sense bathed in redness ; one 
did not feel the air red about him, as in t he 
red lights of tableaus. It was merely that 
every white or light-colored object became 
rosy, every red or brown or purple one glow- 
ed—the red in its color answering back to 


the quality in the air that called it out. 

At this culminating point of the spectacle, 
the bay was the best place to be: it occurred 
for many nights about as the five o’clock 


boat approached the ferry-landing. Until it 
became an old story, people stood on deck, 
turning curious faces—each face suffused 
with a rosy glow—toward the west; feathers 
and ribbons responded in many varied ways 
to the action of the light upon their own 
colors. Off from the boat in every direction 
spread a world, natural, and yet transformed, 
lightly touched with a pervading illumina- 
tion, not smothered or drowned in color. 
There was nothing in the least uncanny 
about it, as one might suppose there would 
be in red skies and red lights; nothing to 
make the most superstitious question what 
might be the portent. Nor was there any 
monotony of crimson or rose overflowing 
other colors: as I have said, so light an in- 
fusion of color seemed to be dissolved in 
the glow that you perceived it only in the 
warm ruddiness taken on by all colors that 
contained red—the brown showing through 
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green on hills and islands, the masts of vessels, 
the piers—and in the flush cast upon every- 
thing white or nearly so; all other colors 
were only indefinably and beautifully affect- 
ed by the subtle response of something in 
them to the coloring in the air, or else, not so 
responding, sank out of sight in the twilight. 
For the most part, however, there seemed 
to be no twilight ; although print could hard- 
ly be read, the appearance of light in the air, 
the distinctness of colors, the clearness with 
which every spar of the shipping stood out, 
seemed like day-light; and yet there were no 
shadows, no distinction of light and shade; 
it seemed a suggestion of what the light 
might be that was not of moon nor sun. 
The electric lights and the colored lights on 
the piers and the ship-lights on the water 
were kindled; they did not seem to discord 
in the least with the light in the air——as gas- 
light does with starlight or daylight or or- 
dinary sunset light; they «seemed, as you 
looked across the softly stirring level of wa- 
ter to them, like concentrated points of the 
diffused color, as a few diamond or ruby 
points look among opals, or even more like 
the point of color in the opal itself. So, too, 
when for several evenings the moon was up 
at this same hour, there was no cross-light, 
but a mellow blending, strange enough, but 
very lovely. 

So selective was the light that all objects 
whose color did not answer to it rapidly grew 
indistinguishable darkness while others were 
still vivid. By the time the ferry crossing 
was over and the trains moving through Oak- 
land, twilight began to prevail; as you passed 
the still waters of the “creek” you could 
see how late it really was by the solid dark- 
ness that filled up the outlines of ships against 
the red sky or salmon water, or by the oblit- 
eration of outlines and all when land, instead 
of sky or water, came into their background. 
The marsh-land lay an indistinguishable dark- 
ness, defined all around and through by chan- 
nels and pools of salmon-pink; and on the 
smooth surface of the estuary the many ships 
there lying at anchor—forty, sometimes, be- 
tween Broadway and the head of the channel, 
two-thirds of them three-masted—lay etched 
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on thesame color in faultless duplicate. Even 
when the marsh-land had grown so black that 
fences and houses were themselves invisible 
upon it, their reflections, falling across some 
one of the pools—which still held their sal- 
mon tint—were bright and perfect. It was 
one of the unusual characteristics in these 
afterglows that, instead of being a rapid flush 
and then gone, they lingered long and faded 
slowly. For an hour or two still a redness 
darkened and narrowed in the west, and 
smooth water or even white or red walls 
faintly—barely perceptibly—returned it. 

In this respect as in several others, the re- 
cent afterglows have been different. They 
vary from evening to evening, but when the 
sky is clear—and clear evenings have been 
the rule—those that I have noted have been 
in the main much alike. They have kept 
the character of afterglows in being consid- 
erably later than sunset; but there has not 
been nearly so much illumination of the 
landscape as in the earlier ones: what with 
this and with the change there has been to 
a cooler range of colors—violet and lemon 
and rose more than crimson and gold—and 
with the whole phenomenon’s becoming an 
old story, most people are probably scarcely 
aware that the afterglows have continued al- 
most steadily up to the time of this writing. 

The first appearance, almost every even- 
ing, has been a sudden flush of rosy violet, 
spreading up like a vapor over the whole 
western sky; it is like nothing so much as 
violet fumes curling up from a chemist’s 
beaker, only diffused to an infinite delicacy. 
Sometimes it comes up half-way to the ze- 
nith, sometimes less; sometimes is reflected 
in the east, and sometimes overspreads the 
whole sky. It casts a slight violet tinge over 
reflecting water, and is attended with a slight 
—but only a slight—lighting up of the whole 
air. The evening star, shining through the 
light film of color, is peculiarly beautiful. 
Almost before one can turn to look at the 
west, the violet is yellowing on its under 
margin, and the yellow spreading upward 
from the rim of the western mountains. 
Sometimes at first sight this is lemon-yellow, 
distinctly inclining to green; oftener a pale 
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gold, deepening and widening as the more 
transitory violet fades. Against this back- 
ground the mountain ranges extend, a cold 
and dark blue, almost lapis-lazuli, the sepa- 
rate redwoods on the crest of the Santa Cruz 
range distinct forty miles away against the 
gold—this, remember, nearly half an hour 
after sunset. By imperceptible degrees the 
yellow reddens to orange, narrowing as it 
deepens, then passes into a heavy red, lying 
just above the dark blue hills and giving them 
an even more marvelous contrasting back- 
ground than before. Sometimes the violet 
passes into the yellow and the yellow into red 
so suddenly that it is over while you turn 
your head to watch the reflected color in the 
east; oftener the changes are gradual, but the 
ember-like red glow is the only one that is not 
quite transitory; it smoulders slowly for an 
hour, and paints smooth water into salmon- 
pink surfaces on which reflections are etched, 
exactly as did the more brilliant glow ofa 
month earlier. 

Seeing how invariable is the succession of 
violet, yellow, red, I have tried very hard to 
construct a spectrum, but without success. 
Beyond an occasional lemon-green in the 
earliest yellow I have never been able to fit 
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green into its place; and the orange stage 
through which the yellow light passes into 
red is not a very true orange. Once, as the 
violet was yielding to yellow in the west, I 
saw the eas¢ painted with a very wide and un- 
mistakable green light ; but there was noth- 
ing in the opposite sky to account for it. 
Again, I have noticed curious streaks and 
bands of olive-green crossing the other colors 
as irregularly as streaks of cloud; though 
there was no appearance of cloudiness in their 
composition, it seems impossible that they 
should have been anything else than very thin 
mists, turned into olive by the color they 
crossed. ‘There is almost always some green 
sky in various quarters of the heaven during 
the whole procession of color; but that is 
true in every clear sunset, and there seems 
no regularity in its appearance. Of blue or 
indigo, I have never been able to discover a 
trace, nor to imagine anything nearer it than 
perhaps a bluer quality in the lower margin 
of the violet. But in all such successions of 
color in nature there are so infinite grada- 
tions of shading that it would require an 
eye with both the painter’s and the scien- 
tist’s training to so follow them as to be cer- 
tain of any accuracy in reporting. 
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Ir the general character of the first two 
volumes of ‘‘American Commonwealths” is 
maintained throughout the series, our popu- 
lar literature will receive an addition of very 
readable books, In writing “Virginia,” Mr. 
Cooke had before him a more ambitious 
plan than that which the author of the pres- 
ent volume has endeavored to carry out. 
“Virginia” purports to be “a history of the 
people,” while, under the general title of 
“Oregon,” Mr. Barrows undertakes to pre- 
sent what he terms ‘‘the struggle for posses- 
sion.” ‘The former work gives us an incom- 

1 Oregon: ‘The Struggle for Possession. By William 


Barrows. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. For 
sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co., S. F. 
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plete treatment of a very broad subject; the 
latter, a sufficiently full treatment of a com- 
paratively narrow subject. “Oregon” is in 
no sense a history of the state or of the peo- 
ple; it is merely a historical monograph de- 
scriptive of that series of events which led 
to the establishment of the American claim 
to all territory in the northwest south of the 
forty-ninth parallel and the Straits of Fuca. 
There is no attempt made to trace the his- 
tory of immigration and settlement, to de- 
scribe the development of local and state 
governments, to indicate the spread of 
schools and churches, or to point out the 
progress of the commonwealth as shown by 
the growth of its commercial and industrial 
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enterprises. These topics, which belong 
properly in a history of Oregon, find no 
place in the volume before us, because they 
lie beyond the limits its author has fixed for 
his writing. It is therefore evident that the 
book is to be viewed simply as an account 
of events preparatory to the foundation of 
the State. 

Early in the present century, by the with- 
drawal of all Russian claims to territory south 
of latitude fifty-four degrees forty minutes, 
the parties in the struggle were finally re- 
duced to two, the United States and Great 
Britain. ‘The latter power was represented 
by the Hudson Bay Company. The strug- 
gle of the agents of this great commercial 
corporation and the people of the United 
States for the possession of disputed terri- 
tory furnishes the author an opportunity to 
contrast the policies carried out by the two 
powers. On the one hand, all efforts are 
put forth to resist the advances of civiliza- 
tion and to preserve unbroken the primeval 
solitude of the wilderness; on the other hand 
civilization is urged into the wilderness, and 
the hunting-grounds are transformed into 
cultivated fields and centers of industry and 
trade. ‘The policy pursued by the Hudson 
Bay Company is designated as “the great 
English mistake”—a double mistake, in fact. 
“It was a mistake in attempting to take and 
hold Oregon by trapping as against coloniz- 
ing: and it was a mistake to sacrifice so 
largely the English interests in America to 
a corporate monopoly. 

In dealing with the enterprises of the mis- 
sionaries and their influence in bringing civ- 
ilization into Oregon, Mr. Barrows enters 
upon a topic regarding which partisan views 
are in conflict. There are, on the one hand, 
those who advocate the claims of the early 
Methodist missionaries to prominent recog- 
nition, and, on the other, those who would 
pass over their labors as insignificant, and lay 
special stress on the work accomplished by 
the delegates of the American Board of 
Missions. Doubtless our author is right in 
giving superior prominence to the latter, but 
he might well have made his writing appear 
less one-sided by giving a somewhat more 
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circumstantial account of the earliest Protes- 
tant missions within the present limits of 
Oregon. But the book was evidently de- 
signed to be picturesque, filled with striking 
scenes, and for this purpose the earliest mis- 
sions had less to offer than the expeditions 
on which Dr. Whitman was concerned. In 
keeping with this design, also, the journey of 
the four Flat-Head Indians to St. Louis is 
introduced with effect; and the farewell ad- 
dress of the two survivors, when they were 
about to return to their people, will bear 
repetition : 

“T came to you over a trail of many 
moons from the setting sun. You were the 
friend of my fathers, who have all gone the 
long way. I came with one eye partly open- 
ed, for more light for my people, who sit in 
darkness. I go back with both eyes closed. 
How can I go back blind, to my blind peo- 
ple? I made my way to you with strong 
arms, through many enemies and strange 
lands, that I might carry back much to them. 
I go back with both arms broken and empty. 
The two fathers who came with us—the 
braves of many winters and wars—we leave 
asleep here by your great water and wigwam. 
They were tired in many moons, and their 
moccasins wore out. My people sent me to 
get the white man’s Book of Heaven. You 
took me where you allow your women to 
dance, as we do not ours, and the Book was 
not there. You took me where they worship 
the Great Spirit with candles, and the Book 
was not there. You showed me the images 
of good spirits, and pictures of the good land 
beyond, but the Book was not among them 
to tell us the way. Iam going back the 
long, sad trail to my people of the dark land. 
You make my feet heavy with burdens and 
gifts, and my moccasins will grow old in 
carrying them, but the Book is not among 
them. When I tell my poor, blind people 
after one more snow, in the big council, that 
I did not bring the Book, no word will be 
spoken by our old men or by our young 
braves. One by one they will rise up and 
go out in silence. My people will die in 


darkness, and they will go on the long path 
to the other hunting grounds. 
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man will go with them, and no white man’s 
Book, to make the way plain. I have no 
more words.” 

The story of Dr. Whitman’s services oc- 
cupies here quite properly 2 prominent place. 
His wise foresight, his quick resolution, his 
heroic daring should not be forgotten. The 
winter journey eastward over the mountains 
was an undertaking that required no ordin- 
ary nerve and force. We cannot but admire 
the keen vision and unflinching heroism by 
which the solution of an important problem 
was perceived and accomplished. Yet, had 
there been less that was really admirable in 
the conduct of Dr. Whitman, Mr. Barrows 
would have made his efforts in behalf of the 
settlement of Oregon by Americans appear 
ridiculous, by the frequent changes which 
he has rung on “ Dr. Whitman’s old wagon.” 

After Dr. Whitman’s famous ride, and re- 
turn to Oregon with a well mounted train 
of two hundred wagons, the crisis was passed, 
*“ Dr. Whitman set foot in stirrup at his door 
for Washington October 3rd, 1842, and dis- 
mounted there again September 4th, 1843. 
Eleven months that heroic wife and the mis- 
sion band waited for the first word or rumor 
while he twice crossed the continent. They 
heard the clatter of his horse’s feet die away, 
as he rode off up the Walla Walla, and knew 


afterwards only that the mountains received 
him and there winter awaited him. What 
months of waiting for them, and of working 
for him! Again the clatter of horses’ feet is 
heard on the Walla Walla, and the rider 
leaves stirrup for the threshold of his cabin 
door. There followed him down the Cas- 
cade Mountains and into that splendid val- 
ley, in little companies, and in long, weary 
file, jaded and battered, and mended after 
mountain style, two hundred emigrant wa- 
gons. ‘They emptied their families here and 
there, the women and children; and scatter- 
ed all about were cattle and dogs; while 
lank backwoodsmen, with the inevitable ri- 
fle, lounged and strolled, and they continue 
to arrive even after the light snows of the 
country have come. It was the army of oc- 
cupation for Oregon.” (p. 253.) 

The rest of the struggle for possession was 
short. The immigrants virtually settled the 
question, and it remained only for the two 
governments to agree on a boundary line. 
This agreement was reached in the Oregon 
treaty of 1846; but it took until 1872 to in- 
terpret the treaty, and practically establish 
the line laid down by it. This part of the 
story is briefly told. We are thus brought to 
that point where the history of Oregon as a 
civilized community begins. 
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Ir is a healthful sign that in these latter days talk 
about making laws has given place, to some extent, 
to talk about enforcing them. Professional Criminal 
Acts, Law and Order Leagues, and the remonstran- 
ces from cautious thinkers against pushing legislation 
faster than it can be enforced, all show the awaken- 
ing of a sense—or rather, the re-awakening, for it 
was active among the founders of our government 
that the fact of citizenship in a republic constitutes 
an obligation to see its laws administered. Ameri- 
cans have been too much given to seeing only the 
rights and not the duties conferred by such citizen- 
ship: the proposition that in a republic every man 
is a sovereign has been infinitely repeated ; but who 
has ever heard the corollary of the same proposition 
urged—that every man ina republic, therefore, is a 


servant? We, who glory in the privilege of making 


our own laws, must not shirk the burden of seeing 
If the machinery provided for rep- 
resenting us in this function is insufficient, we must 
supplement it. Ifa high-minded philosopher who 
had lived only under tyranny were to sit down and 
draw up, out of his inner consciousness, a plan of a 
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republican government such as ours, it would seem 
probable that he would leave out of his scheme en- 
tirely any provision for the case of broken laws. How 
should it be conceivable to him that a party of peo- 
ple who were bound together in mutual help and 
protection, feeling no restraint but that of rules 
agreed upon among themselves, should break their 
own rules? And, indeed, this ideal view of their re- 
lation to the states was not uncommon among our 
forefathers, colonial and revolutionary ; but when the 
little country they had themselves brought into exist - 
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ence and felt personal responsibility for became a 
great country whose citizens had been born into the 
established state of affairs, sense of responsibility 
slackened. If this has been ina measure true of 
lately-born Americans, it has been far truer of for- 
eign-born citizens, or those of recent foreign extrac- 
tion. Theoretically, the foreign citizen, escaped 
from despotism, throws himself into the hospitable 
arms of a free country with an almost deeper love for 
her institutions than her native children. But prac- 
tically, despotisms do not leave the minds of their 
subjects in a state to well comprehend any relation 
of voluntary dutifulness toward a government. We 
bethink us of a certain country neighborhood, where- 
in, during the effort to enforce the Sunday law, a vol- 
unteer committee waited upon the store-keepers and 
other liquor dealers, to request them to keep the law. 
In country neighborhoods of this date, social lines 
being to a great extent unknown, any more coercive 
measure than a request to observe law is difficult ; it 
demands more nerve than is usually forthcoming to 
arrest a neighbor and familiar acquaintance. This 
committee, accordingly, with a saloon-keeper of 
American birth asa prominent member, addressed 
itself by moral suasion to the saloon-keepers of for- 
eign birth; and met a plain refusal. The law, be it 
remembered, was in full force, and there was no 
question of evasion ; it was a case of flat law-break- 
ing. ** But do you mean to say,” asked one of the 
committee, whose mind was well saturated with the 
old-fashioned American view of law, ‘‘do you mean 
to say that you will deliberately disobey the laws of 
the government you are living under?” ‘*I mean 
to say, that we shall not keep the law unless you 
make us; we shan’t keep it of our own will.” ‘* You 
wouldn’t dare take that ground about a law in your 
own country,” said the good visitor, nettled. ‘* No, 
indeed,” responded the adopted citizen with quick 
pride. ‘*In my country we ad to keep the laws ” 

and he evidently regarded the difference as much 
to the credit of his own country. 

It is only a few very conscientious people who 
will not, in trifling matters, evade a law forced on 
them against their resistance by majorities; they 
never consented to it, and do not feel bound by it. 
In larger matters, ail law-abiding people observe ev- 
en the law disapproved of; and those who resist 
because they are of a disapproving minority and feel 
imposed upon by the majority, constitute the classes 
outside of law-abiding people — for it is probable 
that even the professional burglar feels himself mere- 
ly one of a minority, and unjustly oppressed by the 
laws against his profession. 

These resisting minorities are things almost impos- 
sible to manage in country neighborhoods. It is of 
little use to talk to such communities of the duty of 
enforcing law. Where the residents are so few that 
all bear the relation of neighbors to each other, 
it has to be a serious matter that can nerve any one 


to make an arrest. Interference in behalf of moral 
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or sanitary laws, of liquor and Sabbath regulations, 
would be almost an impossibility; theft, as long as 
it keeps to small proportions, is winked at. But 
this inability to act against law-breaking does no se- 
rious damage, because in such communities the res- 
idents between whom this tie of neighborhood exists 
are not inclined to commit any large lawlessnesses ; 
when such occur, they are almost always the work 
of outsiders. It is in the cities, therefore, that the 
work of helping to enforce the laws has its true op- 
portunity, and is seriously needed. The leagues for 
that purpose now forming in Eastern cities would 
find plenty of occupation for them in San Francisco, 
or any of our Californian cities ; and that the general 
principle of them is in accord with Californian views 
is evident, not merely from the Vigilante episodes, 
but from the more moderate recent instances of 
Home Protection societies devoted to enforcement 
of the liquor laws. But in many other directions be- 
sides the regulation or suppression of grog-shops, 
there is room and work for such law-enforcing socie- 


ties. 
Japanese and Oriental Women. 


THE oriental luxury, effeminacy, and debauchery 
which have had so supreme a domination over all the 
monarchical courts and palaces of China, India and 
Persia, as well as those of Egypt, Rome and Con- 
stantinople, were never characteristic of the isolated 
but proud islanders of Japan. For example, the 
oriental custom of eunuchs, readily adopted by im- 
perial Rome and Constantinople, never was intro- 
duced into island Japan—rather blessed than other- 
wise by her proud isolation—so far her integrity, not 
even during the worst periods of her history. It isa 
fact that civilization has not always raised woman 
from bondage to man —who too often uses his physi- 
cal pre-eminence to oppress the helpless. The Ger- 
man barbarians, according to Tacitus, had surpassed 
the civilized Romans in the respect paid to women, 
The Altai tribes of Siberia are said to give, even at 
the present day, more authority and honor to wives 
than to their husbands. In like manner the women 
are said to possess special authority and dignity among 
the Alaskan Indians, who may be descendants of the 
Japanese race. In response to my inquiries about 
the natives of the latter territory, ‘‘ Woman,” said 
Rev. G. Brady, of Sitka, Alaska, ‘*‘ is the master spirit 
there.” The natural man, free from the artificial influ- 
ences of material civilization, is not, therefore, iniin- 
ical to woman—his natural companion, associate and 
friend. 

But what has been the condition of the oriental 
woman under the shadow of a false civilization? 
What kind of treatment have these unfortunate sis- 
ters received during the by-gone ages, is the question 
that must attract the special attention and the intense 
sympathy of this enlightened community. 

In India, sacerdotalism, caste, and Brahminical 
superstition debased the minds of the Hindoos as 
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‘they advanced in civilization, and, together with the 
fervent imagination of the tropics, carried them to 
such a conception of woman that at last they denied 
a soul to her, making her but little higher than the 
beasts of the forests and the fowls of the air. The 
Babylonians on the one side and the Chinese on the 
other have hardly left a better reputation in this re- 

By them women have been treated as mere 

The maidens 


spect. 
chattels and merchantable property. 
of the noblest families in Babylon could not avoid 
the shame of being exposed at the public market, that 
their parents or guardians might sell them to the 
highest bidder; and the Chinese are still carrying on 
this most abominable traffic in human beings, though 
they have never done it in such an ostentatious and 
notorious manner as the Babylonians. Yet Babylon 
and China claim to be the earliest civilized nations 
of the earth. The glory of Babylon was once the 
pride of the fallen race. 
in the zenith of civilization when Japan was scarcely 
more than a mass of forest-clad mountains, and the 
British Isles were but the favorite haunts of Druids. 


The Chinese were already 


Blessed be the sons and daughters of the Sunrise 
Kingdom, where there is rapidly rising the still new 
The God 


of nations must have been their protector and preserv- 


and sublimer ‘* Sun of Righteousness.” 


er: although the alien doctrines of Confucius and 
Shaka Muni, the ninth and last of Eternal Buddha 
Incarnate, invaded the virgin soil of Japan, influenc- 
ing their believers to treat women with contempt and 
injustice, the customs, laws, and constitution, as they 
had grown up in the mists of unrecorded antiquity, 
have always acted asa powerful counterpoise and an 
invincible barrier to this impending danger, which 
might have easily enervated and destroyed a people 
with less spirit of national pride and independence. 
In spite of the tidal waves of foreign and continental 
civilization, which brought a mighty influence to bear 
upon the mind, taste, and propensity of every indi- 
vidual, the Japanese islanders have always assigned 
to woman a position of freedom, honor, and power, 
justly envied by their unfortunate sisters in Corea, 
China, India, and the rest of the oriental world. 

We do not, however, pretend to say that women 
in Japan are in any such state of moral and intellec- 


tual advancement as is seen in the best organized 


ciety, much less that of the perfect society which 


should exist. But as the fact is nevertheless appar- 
ent that their dignity and self-respect are innate in 
the Japanese race, the whole question of the position 
of woman in Japan shall be concisely described as 
follows: 

In the first place, our Japanese mythology relates 
that a myriad of years ago the sun-goddess, Amater- 
asu Omi Kami (the Heaven-Shining-Great-August- 
Deity), who was the offspring of Izanagi and Izana- 
mi, the divine man and woman, lived a pure, holy, 
and virgin life in Taka Amaga Hara, or the ‘** Plain 
of High Heaven”; that she sent down her grandson 
—that is, the son of her adopte: to this earth 


son 
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—Japan—that he and his descendants might reign 
over the newly-created ‘‘land of the gods”; that she 
still remains as the chief deity and the highest object 
of the pure Japanese worship. 

In the second place, the custodian of the famous 
Divine Regalia (Mirror, Sword, and Jewel), handed 
down from time immemorial, and kept as sacred me- 
mentoes in the temples of Ise and Atsuta, was, in 
ancient times of simplicity, a virgin priestess, who 
was generally the daughter of the reigning emperor. 

In the third place, Zhingo Kogo, the brave em- 
press regent, yet in the twilight of Japanese history, 
invaded the kingdom of Corea in person, and immor- 
talized her name by a manly courage and heroism 
worthy of the oldest and proudest imperial family in 
the whole world. Having seen the necessity and im- 
portance of humbling the Coreans, who had begun to 
prowl about the coasts of Japan, she had crossed 
the Japan Sea at the head of her loyal subjects, not- 
withstanding the terrible blow she had received by 
her husband’s death, and the approaching birth of his 
posthumous son Ojin, who was destined to become 
Thus the 


patriotism and example of a woman early inspired 


one of the most sagacious rulers of Japan. 


the Japanese people to pursue the resolute purpose 
of extending the empire beyond the sea of Japan, 200 
A. D. 

In the fourth place, we real in our Japanese his- 
tory that nine out of one hundred and twenty-one 
mikados, who governed the empire of Japan since 
its foundation 660 B. C., were women (Zhingo Kogo 
excluded, as she only remained a regent and empress 
dowager); that the influence at court of the empress- 
es, princesses, and ladies of honor was often the 
principal cause in the rise and decline of the imperial 
authority; that the wisdom and genius of women of- 
ten wielded the whole power of the government of 
Japan. 

In the fifth place, some of our best Japanese poe- 
try, novels, and biographical works have been made 
by the hands of eminent female writers. It was wom- 
en who, by their wit and talent, have made Japan- 
ese a literary and poetical language. The celebrated 
One Hundred Odes cheer the Japanese family with 
the names and pictures of such dignified court ladies as 
Ono no Komachi, Sei Sho-Nagon, Murasaki Shiki- 
bu, and Izumi Shikibu, as well as those of the most 
high in rank and power—empresses and _ princesses. 

In the sixth place, Japan has, indeed, been blessed 
with many a gallant mother, who, though the tears 
were abundant in her eyes, has, nevertheless, bade 
farewell, and told her loyal son and darling to fight 
bravely in battle, and die on the field rather than to 
come back in disgrace. So the mother, whose mem- 
ory is so closely associated with the divers stories 
and the sundry traditions regarding the divine power 
and attributes of Amaterasu Omi Kami, the sun-god- 
dess, or with the brilliant victories, honor and glory 
of the first foreign conquest made by Zhingo Kogo, 
the fair and dauntless young queen, has never failed 
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to imprint upon her children’s minds the lessons that 
have made them the indomitable, heroic and patriotic 
defenders of Japan. 

In the seventh place, and lastly: Never did the 
names of women form so prominent a figure as in 
Japanese history. Some of them achieved the most 
brilliant acts of heroism, when the codes of honor, 
dignity, morals, filial love and wifely affection were 
being violated. They have often fought with the 
courage of man to defend their dear ones. The 
weapon of ladies was the halberd, which always fol- 
lowed a bride of the military families in the wedding 
procession of the feudal age. Japanese maidens and 
wives of the midd!e and lower classes have as much 
liberty to go to tea-parties, feasts, festivals and other 
public gatherings as could be expected by any women 
in the world. 

It is, however, true, that the female sex, as a 
whole, still remains much behind that of the occi- 
dental world : but the overwhelming tide of Chris- 
tian civilization and modern ideas, advancing like a 
mighty sea, will scarcely wait a decade more to revo- 
lutionize the entire social economy and civil organiza- 
tion of the Japanese Empire. Suffice it to quote the 
words of M. E. Griffis, the author of the Mikado’s 
Empire: ‘* The foreign resident of India, Burmah, 
or China is surprised and pleased to find the Japa- 
nese accord to their women so large a measure of re- 
And this 
he wrote in testimony to the real position of woman 


spect and considerate care, and so on.” 


in Japan, while that country was still in the full spirit 
of its feudal age and institutions. 
Francts Seichiro Akamine. 


Woman: A Fantasie. 


TiiERE'S always something cat-like in the sweep 
Of trailing silks a woman drags behind her, 
Or rather lion-like—she rises upward 
A sphinx, with claw-shod feet and splendid shoulders 
And heart that keeps a secret, that her eyes 
But smile the secret of in mockery, saying, 

I dare—I dare yeu!” 

I'd clothe such a one 

In plush the color of a lion's skin, 
With starlike jewels blazing in her hair 
And full-blown, blushing roses on her bosom, 
Where they might rise and fall as on the ocean, 
And sort of make one shudder at the thought 
Of dead men’s bones, and tropic-blooming flowers 
With serpents coiling ‘neath their splendid shade. 


I'd pose her in the southern star-lit night 
Against some pillar of basaltic rock, 
I-engraved with hieroglyph symbols of dead days, 
Gazing away at distant ruined empires ; 
While from the crumbling caverns at her feet, 
The little glinting eyes of lizards peep, 

And falling stars fall like a human soul. 

* * + * * 
Without a voice a woman is not woman ; 

And still, perhaps, some do not dare to sing, 
Fearing their voice, all broken like their lives, 
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Would make the people stop their ears with horror 
And beg them to be silent—yet the voice 

Rings backward through the years ; and when I hear 
A conventional modern lady rise and sing 

(Though sometimes here their voice is like their dress, 
Bought of some modern stylish music-master, 

So much apiece for graces and cadenzas— 

And they've forgot their soul, through generations 

Of ‘* modern culture "’)-——but a woman sing, 

That, underneath her satin, has a heart, 

I close my eyes to dress and pride and station, 

And all I hear of earth is that sweet voice 

Sad pleading to be free—the buried story, 

The great sound-waves of passionate heartfulness, 
Tell of a life the world knows nothing of. 


And when the song is ceased, I ope my eyes, 

To meet the dazzle of the light again ; 

And hear one say, ‘‘ How nicely that was sung; 

You really have a pretty voice, my dear ; 

Here, take some sherry—(Jane, sweep up that rose 

She tore to pieces while she sang that song; 
Iwill spot my carpet if ‘tis trod upon).” 


Edmund Warren Rugsell. 


JosIAH SENTER, once a tailor in a small New 
England town, moved to California about 1851, 
tried mining awhile, and then bought a farm in one 
of the fertile valleys. His system of agriculture was 
so original and his habit of taking things easy so ab- 
normal, that he became famous for it in that region. 
H[e was a great reader, and used to receive dozens of 
magazines and novels by mail from San Francisco. 
His idea of comfort in this world included a new 
novel every day, the privilege of reading in bed, and 
breakfast not earlier than half past ten. One of the 
many anecdotes with which he furnished the neigh- 
borhood, was as follows : 

His wife was away on a visit, the crops all in, and 
Senter the only person on the farm. He thought it 
would bea good plan to plow up a strip of grass 
near the house, and was willing to admit that he 
needed some exercise. So lean, shuffling, blue-eyed 
**old Senter ” cooked and ate his lonely breakfast at 
II A, M., went to the stable, harnessed his team and 
began operations. An hour later he tied the horses 
to the fence, mounted a pony and went for his mail, 
expecting to finish the plowing when he returned. 
But he found ‘ Little Dorrit” and a bundle of maga- 
zines at the village post-office, and immediately for- 
got all other subjects: he rode home, turned the pony 
out into the pasture, went into the house, read till 
dark, fried some bacon and made some coffee, read 
till far past midnight, and slept till nearly noon the 
next day. Meantime, the poor horses stood all night 


tied to the fence, hungry, thirsty, and forlorn. 

After his mid-day breakfast, Senter decided that a 
little more exercise would be beneficial ; he would 
plow some more. He went to the stable to get his 
team. The stalls were empty. It slowly dawned 
upon his mind that the animals had been left the day 
before harnessed to a plow and tied to a fence. 
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For the first and only time in his life it is said that 
Josiah Senter quickened his pace as he hurried back 
to relieve the long-suffering creatures. He skirted 
the orchard and came around the base of the hill. 
There stood the plow, but the horses were gone. On 
the plow-beam was a white placard—a _ pasteboard 
box cover—on which was penciled the following : 


**JOSIAH SENTER TO NEIGHBOR JONEs, DR. 

For unharnessing, stabling, and feeding one 
span of horses..... 

For repairs to trampled harness. .. 

For not reporting the facts of the case at the 
village 


$51.25 
** Will take out said $51.25 in use of said team for 
two months from date. PETER JONES. 
**10 A. M., Tuesday.” 


Josiah looked meditative, and his pale blue eyes 
twinkled. He walked into the house, wrote a letter, 
and persuaded a lad who was passing by on the high- 
way to'carry it to Jones's. It was after this wise: 

** TUESDAY, I P.M. 

**DEAR SIR: Mr. Senter prefers to have the story 
told. Enclosed find one dollar and a quarter. Send 
horses back by the bearer. Mr. Senter will tell the 
story himself in Lije Baker's bar-room, at 7.30 to- 
night, and begs the pleasure of your company. 

**TOSIAH SENTER.” 


The horses were returned. That night about eight 
o'clock, Mr. Senter, in his best Sunday clothes, was 
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telling the story with great gusto and minuteness to 
an uproarious crowd at Baker’s. Jones was not there. 
C. A. S. 


Old Jim. 


Dead ? 
You bet ! Dead as a chunk of clay 
‘That's thrown up from the mine below 
With a whack to the light of day, 
Dull, senseless, and white as snow. 


When ? 
Only now, as the shift was changed, 
As near as I can learn, 
While brawny men were idly ranged, 
Each waiting upon his turn. 


How? 
Well, Jim was a little off his pins, 
Had been on a jamboree, 
When the cage came up, not minding his sins, 
And crushed him as you see. 


Who? 
Why that’s his wife and babies three, 
A kissing him in the sun. 
Excuse me, Cap, but I can’t quite see, 
And my throat chokes up like fun. 


Dead ! 
Aye, dead as a chunk of lifeless clay, 
But I'd rather be dead old Jim, 
A laying right there so still to-day, 
Than to have sold whisky to Azm., 


Al Kali. 
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Recent Fiction. 


Miss HowArb’s Guenn 1 is not merely the best nov- 
el of this winter, but alse the most successful one 
a coincidence that does not by any means always 
occur. Probably a great element in its success has 
been a thing which must strike every one first and 
enduringly—that is, the great surprise that this book 
has been. The novel-reading public is well aware 
that some half dozen years ago Miss Howard achiev- 
ed a certain sort of success 
with a vacation love story, called ‘* One Sum- 


and not a very poor sort, 
either 
mer.” 
we mean that the story was much réad and much 
liked and much talked about by a very well-bred 


When we say the success was not a poor sort, 


and intelligent class of people. But it was not to 
any extent read or liked or talked about by people 
who were critical. On the one hand it lacked any 
great excellences, and on the other it had several 
$v Blanche 
soston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1884. 


1 Guenn : A Wave on the Breton Coast. 
Willis Howard. 


very painful crudities. Its success was due partly 
to an intelligence that made itself felt in spite of crud- 
ity, and to a brightness and ‘‘go,”” but chiefly to a 
really good feeling of the picturesque in character, sit- 
uations, and relations, Whatever the defects of work- 
manship, her figures stood out from the canvas—not 
strong, but still detined with a clear conception, and 
with much sense ef beauty. Indeed, it was exactly 
the sort of novel in which the critical reader finds 
** promise of ability,” ‘* undeveloped capacity for real- 
ly important work, if the author go on to fulfil her 
possibilities *; and the one or two other similar slight 
stories from her hand have been of the same sort. 
So seldom is it, however, that an author does fulfil 
the promise of one of these crude and clever early 
books, that every one is more surprised to find his 
own prophecies of this sort fulfilled than to see an ab- 
The fact is, that promise 
does not develop of its own accord like a butterfly’s 
wings, but only byan incalculable amount of hard work 
and mental wear and tear; and the woman who has 


solutely new writer arise. 
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written a ‘‘ successful” summer novel must needs, be 
wiser than the most of our race if she can still regard 
herself as a beginner, and scorn no item of the school- 
ing that isessential to any more valuable success. Miss 
Howard has done this; and we can not but take it as a 
cheerful omen of still further advance, and that she 
will do better yet than Guenn. 

For it must not be supposed that Guenn is in any 
wise a great book. No literary adviser of judgment 
would set it down in a list of ‘‘novels that everyone 
should read,” for the use of a young person, or of a 
circulating library with limited income. It does not 
place Miss Howard (in spite of its tenth edition, said 
to be already reached), in the first rank of living 
American novelists; but it does place her very fairly 
in the second rank. To our mind, it compares more 
nearly with Professor Hardy’s ‘* But yet a Woman ” 
than with any other novel. Both choose a French 
scene, and a tone gently withdrawn from the realistic 
without being at all untrue to life. By as much as 
Professor Hardy’s story excels in delicacy, finish, and 
sweetness, Miss Howard’s excels in vigor, in narra- 
tive construction, in picturesqueness. It was a hap- 
py idea to place the action among artists and can- 
vases; it gave full value to the picturesque quality 
that constitutes so leading an element in the author’s 
ability. We think there are several important mis- 
takes: that Hamor’s hardness under gentleness is 
overdone, for instance, both for truth to life and for 
artistic purposes; the hardness should have lain deep- 
er down, and been better covered bya more genuine 
gentleness. The author would have done better, also, 
to have elaborated and explained him less ; yet there 
is much excellent work about him. We might speak 
of two or three other points where there is a little 
overdoing, bringing in a hint of the melodramatic; 
but in a review brief as the present one, to dwell 
upon them would give an unfair idea of the general 
quality of the story. Of more significance are the 
vigorous peasant-talk, the clever art-cOMversations, 
the bright interspersed observations. The central ex- 
cellence, however, is the vivid little figure of Guenn 
herself. Woman's love, in its most intense and ador- 
ing form, has not often been put into literature bet- 
ter. So far as Guenn and her love goes nothing 
could be more perfectly done. And as to the trage- 
dy of her fate, it was doubtless true of her as Hamor 
questioned of Yvonne, ‘‘ whether it was or was not a 
nobler fate to catch a dim glimpse of a higher world, 
to be useful in a great art motive, to suffer and die 
of grief and desperation . . . than if she had never 
seen and known him, and had simply married a man 
of her kind and become a household drudge, to be 
sworn at and beaten, to grow old and stolid and ugly 
before her time.” So long as no faintest shadow of 
wrong doing or wrong thought made part in her 
trouble—not even the sense that her affection had 
been trifled with, for Hamor had been perfectly open 
with her, and had done not the least love-making— 
there was nothing in her fate but what she would 
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have chosen herself, if she could have seen everything 
beforehand. She would not have hesitated a mo- 
ment to choose the shart, vivid life, the intense hap- 
piness and intense pain, and the quick, merciful death 
just as the cup of happiness had been drained, and 
the dregs of pain reached—the death she had wished 
for ‘‘like a Breton sailor’s.”’ 

Next, but next after a long interval, among the 
novels to be noticed here, comes Edgar Faweett’s 
An Ambitious Woman.* This novel is well written, 
and we have no doubt it is reasonably true to the sort 
of life it describes. It seems to be on a certain hap- 
py reproduction of the surface aspects of New York 
society life that Mr. Fawcett’s novels depend for 
their success; people always like to see well de- 
scribed scenes and characters they are familiar with. 
A reasonable degree of success, however, would in 
any case be sure to a story written with so much 
taste. The scene that constitutes its culmination—- 
in which is disclosed to the husband the very imper- 
fect nature of his wife’s fealty, and her danger is not 
merely averted by his magnanimity, but changed in- 
to reconciliation and love—has much grace and feel- 
ing, and constitutes, to our mind, the only point of 
much excellence in the book. The story is of the 
daughter of an unsuccessful gentleman and his vulgar 
wife who sets her ambition indomitably upon ascent 
to the highest social station: and, as she has more 
beauty, intelligence, and social gifts than anyone she 
encounters from the lowest stratum to the highest, 
and receives at every turn unlimited and extraordina- 
ry help from others, who are captivated by her per- 
sonal charm, she succeeds. As her especial success 
in the way of making others contribute to her aims 
was a very advantageous marriage, the rapidity and 
completeness of her rise is not contrary to nature. 
Moreover, the author has succeeded in conveying to 
us an impression of the peculiar charm that won her 
her unfailing allies. But having said this, we have 
said all. In spite of the heroine’s conclusion after 
she had won her game and then almost lost it 
that it had not been worth the candle, and her with- 
drawal from gay life, in spite of the mild disapproval 
expressed of the heartlessness of her ambitions, it 
seems to us a serious flaw in the story that the heart- 
lessness is allowed to be so extreme. It is not mere- 
ly an ethical but an artistic flaw; for the character 
of Claire is intended to be only superficially cold and 
vain, and to derive its charm, even in her vain- 
est days, from the real sweetness, sincerity, and loft- 
iness shining through. It is therefore an unpleasant 
mistake to make her guilty of the brutal heartlessness 
of robbing another woman of the man she knows her 
to have loved absorbingly for years, merely because 
he can help her socially ; and in this—the greatest 
crime one woman can commit against another—the 
sympathies not only of all the onlookers but of the 


By Edgar Fawcett. Bos- 
1884. For sale by 


1 An Ambitious Woman. 
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author are with the robber. No one—not even the 
friend who has been Claire’s sternest mentor, and 
has habitually disapproved her absorption in her am- 
bitions—sees any harm in this unfeeling destruction 
of another’s happiness ; they warn her that she has 
made this woman suffer so keenly that she must be 
on her guard against her as a social enemy; and then 
they all gather round her stanchly to ‘* protect ” her 
against the injured woman's desperate little fling of 
spite ; and this small spite from a woman tortured 
by despised love and by triumphant rivalry is 
held up as a monstrous ugliness, and ‘‘ punished ” 
(the very word used) by the indignant rallying of 
every one to Claire’s side, and the final, pitiless 
crushing of the thwarted rival as a sinner beyond 
forgiveness. Claire suffers some penitence afterward 
for ingratitude to her husband, and for the vanity 
and shallowness of her former ambitions ; but for 
having coolly spoiled Mrs. Lee’s life, neither she nor 
her friends nor the author seem to think the least 
ruth is inorder, Itiseven madea grievance against 
the unfortunate Mrs. Lee, such as to justify any 
harshness, that the demand that she 
should give social help and homage to her rival. 
Poetic justice can hardly be demanded in literature at 
the same time with truth to life; but there is neither 


she resisted 


rhyme nor reason in such unconscionable prosaic in- 
justice as this. We are inclined, too, to take issue 
with a view of American society which recognizes no 
other strata than the vulgarly poor, the vulgarly rich, 
and the circles of wealthy and fashionable refinement. 
Such a girl as Claire—whose father was an educated 
man, and who had attended various schools and lived 
in various quarters—would not have failed to find 
some trace of the refined, generous, and sensitive peo- 
ple who are scattered through all ranks of American 
life, and are more abundant in the middle ranks than 
in those of wealth and fashion. 

A very charming sketch of old Virginian life and a 
very poor story is Peadith.' It is the chronicle of 
a sensitive old-fashioned child among the older peo- 
ple of a Presbyterian whig homestead in Virginia : 
the loves and fears and imaginings of such a child, 
the sermons she hears, the stories told by the fireside, 
the political talk, the negroes’ ways, the manners and 
customs and all are perfect ; lovingly 
and evidently truthfully told, and specially welcome 
as a picture of a Virginia far newer to literature than 


characters 


that of Democratic and Episcopalian neighborhoods 
These Virginian Presbyterians are a very attract- 
,ive cross between Puritan and planter—the Puritan 
type of character, with courtlier manners and with 
easy patriarchal methods of life. If only the author 
had not tried to make a novel of her sketch, and in- 
troduced a love affair into the life of each of the 
young people who form the group about the child, 
and made each and every one of these affairs end 
painfully, all might have been well. Six disappoint- 


1 Judith : A Chronicle of old Virginia. By Marion 
Harland. Philadelphia. Our Continent Publishing Co. 
1883. For sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 
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ed loves falling upon the six young men and women 
of the story, ranging through all degrees of anguish 
up to desertion and death, and leaving a number of 
spoiled lives behind them, mar an otherwise delight- 
ful book. 

Another and more elaborate detective novel, from 
an author who has already worked that lead with 
some success, is //and and King.? It is ingeniously 
wrought out ; the mystery is well preserved—so well 
that probably not the most ingenious reader will 
penetrate it until the author is ready to direct sus- 
picion to the right point—and all the links are nice- 
ly joined in their proper places. The literary quali- 
ty of the story, however, is not all it should be. The 
author suffers under the embarrassment of having to 
deal with crime, while yet her own taste keeps her in 
an atmosphere of well-bred and clean-minded people. 
No matter how much ingenuity is brought to bear in 
construction, it is probable that no very good detect- 
ive story can be written without much burrowing in 
the dark and loathsome ways of crime. Moreover, 
in American life we are somewhat limited in variety 
of available crimes ; there is really nothing except 
murder that is at once thrilling enough for the pur- 
pose, and compatible with the spirit of well-bred 
American writing: and, what with newspaper mur- 
ders and the number of murder stories already writ- 
ten, this becomes very monotonous ; and is, at best, 
a somewhat coarse and clumsy basis for romantic 
interest, compared with the network of war, crime, 
intrigue, political conspiracy, passion and secret po- 
lice that French writers of detective stories can make 
use of. Not only as an American but asa lady is the 
author of //and and Xing at a disadvantage in her 
line of fiction; and the difficulty of believing in the 
magical powers of the New York detective is still 
another drawback. The possibilities of American 
detective romance, however, are an interesting field 
for experiment ; and it is as acontribution not with- 
out value to such experiment, that the book under 
review should be regarded. 

A Woman of Honor® is the title of a small New 
York society novel by H. C. Bunner, which also ex- 
ists, we understand, in dramatic form. It is not with- 
out good elements for a drama, the characters being 
sharply accented, and the situations likewise; but as 
a novel it impresses us as a little thin and a little 
crude. There is an air about it of having attempted 
something rather more ambitious than the author’s 
powers were equal to—the conversation tries to be 
a little cleverer, the analysis a little subtler, the emo- 
tion a little deeper than he could achieve. Mr. Bun- 
ner seems to be unfailingly good in bric-a-brac verses, 
but he will have to do something better than 4 
bWoman of Honor before he makes any mark as a 
novelist. It is something to be noted, however, that 

2 Hand and Ring. By Anna 
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his ideals in fiction are good, and it may be more 
promising to aim at and miss high-grade work than 
to succeed in low-grade. 


Albert Gallatin. ! 


THERE are certain American statesmen who live in 
our national traditions, and whose names will con- 
tinue to be remembered though the biographer 
should neglect to set forth their deeds and virtues. 
Albert Gallatin, however, was not of this class. He 
possessed few qualities that belong to the popular 
hero. His life and character made no very powerful 
impression on the mind of the nation. He wasa 
patient and laborious secretary, not a great leader. 
His name never became prominently identified with 
any great national cause, and consequently passed 
early into comparative obscurity. At the time of 
the appearance of his Life and Writings, by Hen- 
ry Adams, in 1879, he was probably less widely 
known than any other Americar statesman of equal 
merit. 

It is difficult to study carefully the character and 
career of a prominent man, without becoming more 
When 
one attempts, therefore, to set forth the life of a man 


or less disposed to look upon him as a hero, 


like Gallatin, who was in no sense a hero, and who 
even possessed few attributes of real greatness, he 
subjects himself to the liability of overstating his case. 
Mr. Stevens has not entirely avoided this common 
fault of the biographer, as may be perceived in the 
tone of eulogy which marks certain portions of his 
sketch. Mr. Gallatin was not a man of whom it is 
becoming to speak much in the superlative. He was 
an able and industrious statesman, who rendered the 
nation valuable service ; yet we should speak with 
doubtful propriety if we were to characterize his ca- 
reer as brilliant, or his talents as splendid. Notwith- 
standing a slight tendency to overestimation, Mr. 
Stephens’s account of him is, in the main, faithfully 
rendered; and if the book is likely to be generally 
less attractive than some others of the same series, 
the defect is largely in the subject. 

When Gallatin came to this country in 1780, at 
the age of nineteen, his fundamental political princi- 
ples were already determined. He was a democrat, 
and although not an extravagant advocate of all of 
Rousseau’s doctrines, yet he was a democrat after the 
manner of Rousseau. In other words, his democra- 
cy was of the European type, whose main feature 
appears to be an exalted idea of individual rights, 
coupled with a very imperfect appreciation of indi- 
vidual obligations. His political views led him to af- 
filiate readily with the party opposed to the growing 
national spirit of the country, and made him willing 
to resist the government, when its exercise of author- 
ity subjected him to inconvenience. This is clearly 
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exemplified in his participation in the anti-excise agi- 
tation in Pennsylvania, and especially in the intem- 
perate tone of the Pittsburg resolutions, which Gal- 
latin is said to have drafted. 

Between Gallatin and Hamilton, both of foreign 
birth, there were many points of contrast; and not 
the least of these is seen in the fact that Hamilton 
possessed an exceedingly attractive personality, while 
we are comparatively indifferent to the personality 
of Gallatin. What Hamilton was, rather than what 
he did, interests us; but, on the other hand, about 
all we care to know concerning Gallatin is what he 
did. This Mr. Stephens appears to have recognized; 
for, instead of presenting the events of his life in their 
chronological order, which would have best shown 
us the development of the man, he has discussed his 
work under several heads, determined by the several 
spheres of his activity, devoting, as was becoming, 
more attention to his labors as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury than to any other special part of his career. In 
this position his peculiar talents appeared to the best 
advantage ; for he was not a political seer, like Cal- 
houn, but a patient and industrious calculator, who 
made use of all attainable facts. This is his own 
correct judgment of himself. ‘‘If I have met with 
any success,” he said on one occasion, ‘‘ either in 
public bodies, as an executive officer, or in foreign 
negotiations, it has been exclusively through a pa- 
tient and most thorough investigation of all the at- 
tainable facts, and a cautious application of these to 
the questions under discussion.” 

For nearly half a century Mr. Gallatin served his 
country honestly and honorably, and it is fitting that 
one who for so long a time devoted his great talents 
and knowledge to the public good, should have a 
permanent place, not merely in the records of the 
government, but also in the memory of the nation; 
and Mr. Stevens’s book, by making more accessible 
than heretofore a brief and fair account of his life, 
will contribute not a little to this desirable end. 


A Roundabout Journey ? 


THERE is no test of a man’s ability to write books 
of travel so severe as writing of Europe; yet even this 
well-traveled quarter of the world can show itself as 
fresh as new under the hands of the right person. 
That Mr. Warner is the right person it is rather su- 
perfluous to say at this date. The desire to ramble 
about the Mediterranean, awake or latent in every 
educated American’s breast, finds abundant stimulus 
in these agreeable papers. Some of these will be rec- 
ognized as magazine articles that have heretofore ap- 
peared; others bear the evidence of having been let- 
ters to the journal with which Mr. Warner is con- 
nected. They linger for some time about the south 
coast of France; Avignon, Nimes, Montpellier, Cette, 
Aigues-Mortes; diverge suddenly to Munich, thence, 
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with a pause in the Tyrol and at Orvieta, through 
Italy to Sicily; by way of Malta and Gibraltar into 
Spain; with a dip into Africa, at and near Tangier; 
and the remaining six sketches are of Spanish travel. 
An account of Wagner’s Parsifal ,is added to the pa- 
pers of travel. The Sicilian and Spanish journeying 
will be found especially interesting, in that they are 
more novel than French or German, and the myth- 
ological associations of Sicily, as Mr. Warner recalls 
them from time to time, are very delightful. But 
perhaps the few days in Africa, and the trip ** Across 
the Dark Continent ”—at its narrowest part 
most entertaining of all the journeyings between these 


are the 


covers. 

Mr. Warner’s ‘‘ humor 
ed quality of his writings: but to call this element 
in them ‘‘humor,” to our mind, slightly overstates 


is the most often prais- 


the tone of humorous brightness that pervades them. 
It is something a shade or two more subtle than 
humor, as humor is more subtle than drollery; as 
we have heard it happily phrased, it is humor that 
has passed through one more sublimation. In truth, 
to write with this sort of brightness is simply to get 
upon paper the impressions made by things upon the 
most agreeable type of American mind—-appreciative, 
impartial, subtly, and variously alive to impression, 
and therefore far more open to humorous aspects than 
if less sensitive to grave ones. 

We should like to quote, in illustration of this en- 
gaging trait; but it does not lend itself to quotation, 
It runs through the whole like a ripple in a stream 
that catches a glint of sunshine every moment, but 
does not admit of being dipped out, glint and all, 
with atin cup. The brightest sentences would lose 
their point in any quotation brief enough for our 
space. The quality of Mr. Warner's writings is, 
however, familiar enough to most readers to make 
quotation superfluous: it will perhaps be more to the 
point to dwell briefly on the account of the perform- 
ance of ** Parsifal.”” This is not at alla criticism, but 
simply an account of the effect of the musical drama, 
as played with all its accessories at Baireuth, upon an 
appreciative listener. ‘* Whether it was good mu- 
sic or utterly impossible music I cannot say, owing 
to a constitutional and cultivated ignorance of music- 
al composition; but it [the prelude] affected me now 
and again like the wind in a vast forest of pines on a 
summer day. It appealed to the imagination; it ex- 
cited expectation; it begat an indefinable longing.” 
From this point of view he follows the drama through, 
describing it throughout as intensely touching and 
solemnizing, and sure to be almost perfectly satis- 
factory to one who listens to it thus uncritically, and 
does not reject the assistance of scenic illusion in the 
effect of the music. To the majority of the readers 
who have already seen this description in magazine 
covers, and of those who will hereafter read it in the 
present volume, it is calculated to give an infinitely 
clearer idea of the “ Parsifal” than all the profes- 
sional criticisms they could find. 
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Briefer Notice. 


If the reputation of the author of Characteris- 
tics as a man of letters hangs upon this book alone, 
he has only such a claim thereto as one whostrings gold 
beads has to the title of a goldsmith. The contents 
are a dozen papers, whose subjects are: The Conver- 
sation of Coleridge, Sarah Siddons, Doctor Johnson, 
Lord Macaulay, Lamb, Burns, The Christianity of 
Woolman, John Randolph and John Brown, the 
Audacity of Foote, Habit, the Habit of Detraction, 
and the Art of Living. No one of these papers is 
essentially either an essay or a sketch. Neither of 
them is the product of the author’s own thinking. 
He has read no little about each subject, and having 
chosen what was most interesting in relation thereto, 
he has appended the bits together, so closely in most 
part that even the verbal string is concealed. He 
shows good discrimination in his selections and brings 
his nuggets from the best literary mines. The paper 
upon The Conversation of Coleridge is made up en- 
tirely of what has been told and said of it by De 
(Juincey, H. N. Coleridge, Mary Cowden Clarke, 
Carlyle, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, C. R. Leslie, John 
Sterling, Dr. Dibdin, Talfour, Sir Humphrey Davy, 


John Foster, and Rogers; and the reader therefrom 


obtains doubtless as complete an idea of it as he can 
And to make up the contents of the oth- 
besides what he 
from the 


anywhere. 
er papers, Mr. Russell has drawn 
has quoted from the persons themselves 
writings and sayings of the most honored names of 
English literature: as John Wilson, The Ettrick Shep- 
herd, Goodwin, Crabbe, Robinson, Miss Edgeworth, 
Washington Irving, Mrs. Jameson, Byron, Joanna 
Baillie, Campbell, Dr. Johnson, Garrick, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Tom Moore, Walter Scott, Thackeray, 
Hawthorne, Barry Cornwall, George Sand, Sydney 
Smith, Douglas Jerrold, Sir James Mackintosh, Vol- 
taire, Sir Charles Napier, Bulwer, Dr. Channing, 
Whittier, Mary Lamb, Governor Wise, Metastasio, 
Lord Brougham, Plutarch, Montaigne, Layard, Hil- 
lard, Lord Thurlow, Southey, Dean Swift, St. Am- 
brose, Pope, La Fontaine, Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, Goethe, Boswell, Malherbe, Thoreau, Heine, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and we are sure we 
have not mentioned them all when we add Buddha, 
Confucius, the Koran, and the Bible. The richness 
of the volume, viewed as a compendium of exceed- 
ingly readable literary bits, is at first unrevealed in 
the absence of what to such a book is especially 
needful—an index. The author’s diligence and gen- 
eral good taste have massed together a collection 
which most readers of good things will welcome. 
In St. Peter's Catechism ?, John S. Hittell col- 
lects into a brief summary, in the compact form of 
1 Characteristics, Sketches and Essays: By A. P. 
Russell, author of ‘* Literary Notes."" Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. For sale by Billings, Har- 
bourne & Co. 
2St. Peter's Catechism. By John S. Hittell. 
va: H. Georg, Libraire de l'Universite. 1883. 
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question and answer, the argument in refutation of 
the papal supremacy. It is entirely conclusive, ex- 
cept to an opponent who should deny the historic da- 
ta on which it is based; and even then, the purely 
scriptural argument remains very weighty. Its mis- 
sion, we suppose, is among those on the boundary be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholicism; for to Protest- 
ants it is superfluous, and to Catholics simply ir- 
reconcilable with the foundations of their faith. 
_— Of The Tinkham Brothers Tide Mill, the re- 
viewer need say nothing more than that it is by J. T. 
Trowbridge. It follows, as a matter of course, that 
it is bright, entertaining, written in the best of Eng- 
lish, and with an infallible perception of what is in- 
teresting to boys ; also, that its whole tone is simple 
and manly, free of sensation or bombast ; and that, 
in short, the only possible fault to be found with it 
is that the uniform good sense, good temper, and 
success of its heroes are perhaps calculated to increase 
the impression of the average lad that he is the best 
possible judge in all his affairs. We think we may 
even add to this that the present book is in some 
ways better than previous ones; it is pleasanter and 
more natural; the people in it are more life-like, 
more individual; the incidents are more of every day. 
—Workers and Idlers* is such a hopelessly mingled 
combination of gor x] ideas and bad ones that we can- 
not recommend it to the reading of any one but spec- 
ialists, who will be able to disentangle the false from 
the true. Its general thesis is that the miseries of 
human inequality can all be removed by the aboli- 
tion (by law) of rents and interest. This doctrine 
has, purely as a matter of social speculation, a good 
deal to be said for it, as many others have that con- 
template radical rearrangements of the social order. 
The adoption of beliefs so at variance with the ac- 
cepted political economy by no means proves a man 
a fanatic or visionary —there are various very far- 
reaching reorganizations of society that might be 
great benefits to the world, if only we could have the 
almost omnipotent wisdom to calculate and provide 
for all their consequences. With such schemes of re- 
organization it is right that the philosophers should 
busy themselves, and the most daring ones may be 
the truest; but any proposal to take hold inconsid- 
erately, under present conditions, and wrench soci- 
ety from one basis to another, is a different matter. 
We shall not try to analyze the practical objections 
to his scheme which our author ignores, nor the va- 
rious sophistries which he confuses inextricably with 
ound arguments: enough to say that no one ought 
to read the treatise who is not able to do this for 
himself, and that such a reader will find it not alto- 
gether a waste of time to look over some of the sug- 
We will add that in exposition 
of the fallacy of other socialistic hobbies than his own 


estive ideas herein. 


1 The Tinkham Brothers’ Tide Mill. 
ridge, Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1883. 
Workers and Idlers. By Merritt H. Dement : Chi- 
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the writer is especially clear and sound, adapted to 
the simple mind. ——The second volume of ** Romans 
Choisés,” issued by William R. Jenkins, is Z’Adde 
Constantin,® the pretty French story which we re- 
viewed some months since upon its appearance in an 
American translation. The book in its original 
form is a valuable acquisition to the readers of French 
in our country. —— /Vonders of Plant Life* is a reprint 
of papers published in ** Scribner’s Monthly,” with ad- 
ditions and enlargements to make the series more 
complete. It follows plant life from the lowest forms 
of non-specialized organization, through fungi, ferns, 
and all the grades up to insectivorous plants, which are 
placed highest, as having the greatest specialization, 
namely: a stomach, and distinct digestive functions, 
and voluntary motion. The chapters that are princi- 
pally on the microscopic structure of plants will lose 
much of this interest to those who cannot follow the 
descriptions with an instrument; but’the chapters on 
the functions of flowers, pitcher plants, and insectiv- 
orous plants will be found most charming to all, no 
matter how ignorant of the subject, and will seem 
astonishingly like a romance to those who have no 
previous knowledge of these wonderful facts of nature. 
—Number NII. of the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science is a study 
of Local Government and Free Schools in South Car- 
The first of these two treatises traces the 
spontaneous growth of the parish system of local gov- 
ernment, in place of the impracticable proprietary 
system drawn up by John Locke; the origin of the 
district system in the needs of the up-country settlers, 
and the long rivalry between the up-country districts 
and low-country parishes, with the final extension, 
after the war, first of the district and then of the 
county system to the whole State. The paper on 
Free Schools is a briefer and supplementary treatise. 
Its main object is to show that the inferiority of the 


olina.® 


southern to the northern colonies in the matter of 
common school education was due to no indifference 
on the part of the southern colonists, but to the inev- 
itable difficulties of maintaining schools in a country 
of scattered plantations, as compared to the compact 
settlements of New England; and also to the effect 
of slavery in preventing the growth of a middle class, 
Up to 1811 there was in South Carolina no State 
school system, but a number of free schools, due to 
In 1828, seventeen years 
after their State establishment, there were 840 free 
schools and some 9,000 pupils. In 1861, 20,000 
pupils attended the free schools of the State. Dur- 
ing the war and the ‘‘carpet-bag ” administration, 
the system was almost destroyed: since 1876 there 
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private or local liberality. 


3 L’Abbe Constantin. Par Ludovic Halévy. 
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has been steady improvement; and in 1880-81 there 
were 3,057 free schools in the State, with 133,458 
pupils. The right of local taxation for schools is 
urged.—— Studies in Longfellow,) containing thirty- 
two topics for study, with questions and references 
relating to each, is added to the ‘‘ Riverside Litera- 
ture Series” of -fifteen-cent pamphlets for the use of 
schools, réading-clubs, etc., in studying American 
authors. They are all good and suggestive little 
books. Gunnison, Colorado's Bonanza County,? 
is a geological monograph, analyzing the mineral 
wealth of the county in question. Sea-Sickness ® 
is a treatise, padded even beyond what book- 
makers have rendered us familiar with, on the 
**cause, nature, and prevention” of this familiar 
misery. While we object to finding material for 
twenty-five pages spread over well nigh a hun- 


dred and fifty by endless repetition, platitudes, and 
digressions, we nevertheless recommend the book. 
Its one idea—that sea-sickness is due to muscular ten- 


1 Studies in Longfellow. By W. C. Gannett. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Billings, Har- 
bourne & Co. 

2 Gunnison, Colorado's Bonanza County. By John 
K. Hallowell. Denver: Colorado Museum of Applied 
Geology and Mineralogy. 1883. 

8 Sea-Sickness—Its Cause, Nature, and Prevention. 
By William H. Hudson. Boston: S. E. Cassino & Co. 


sion, resisting the ship’s motions, and is to be avoid- 
ed by acquiring the capacity of perfect relaxation— 
is probably the true one, though the author errs in 
supposing it very new or original to himself. He in- 
stances the loose-jointed gait of sailors, the relaxed 
muscles of the good horseman, and like corrobora- 
tions. We have no doubt that his treatise will be of 
real benefit to sufferers from sea-sickness; and even 
those who already regarded muscular relaxation as 
the key of the situation will get some hints of value 
from it, as to putting their doctrine into practice. 

The popularity of English as She is Spoke has 
led the publishets of one of the various reprints to 
supplement it with farther extracts from the same 
source, Her Seconds Part.4 This ‘‘seconds part” 
abundantly proves that the first part was not made 
so complete by picking out Sefior Carolino’s best 
points. The ‘‘ familiar letters,” anecdotes, and “ id- 
iotisms and proverbs” are the best things in the 
second part. ‘‘What comes in to me for an ear 
yet out for another”; ‘* It wants tospeak of the rope 
a in the house of a hanged”; ‘‘ It want to take the oc- 
casion for the hairs,” are among the proverbs recog- 
nizable with some effort. ’ 


4 English as She is Spoke: Her Seconds Part. New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1833. For sale by Bil- 
lings, Harbourne & Co. 





